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latter N comm T only c: WY the white 
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Tue bear 63 teeth and two * | 
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MERE is 16 6 tnlinal; fo ts Kiowa, 
at leaſt as the bear, concerring which e 


jaws five toes before and five behind, In walking, he reſts oh 
ide bind. e the heel; faut "Synapſe of guad. þ+ 


98. 


Wewer; Niadswiedz ; in French, LOW 


Urſus; Gefner. quad: p. 941. Lon. gat þ."G 
5 3 171. Klein. quail. p. 82. > to aba 36 


x 1 


Urſus niger, eauda unicolore; Brijſov. ee 5 2 i 


nn,. 


In Greek, Ah is nds, Urfuc ; in Italian, 00%, in Spa- 
niſh, O in German, Baer ; in Swediſh, we in . : 


of 

courſe, they ſometimes aſcribe to one the pro- 
perties of e. In the firſt place, the land- 
bear muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the ſea-bear, the 


\ 


„ 


„ * 
bear of the frozen ſea, Theſe two > animals are 


very different, Hochi in tHe fordi of their bodies, 
and in their natural diſpoſitions. The land-bears - 
muſt again be diſtinguiſhed into the brown. and 
the black *; becauſe, having neither the ſame in- 
= dinations;” ner the fame” treat appetites," they 
cannot be regarded as varieties only of one and 
the ſame ſpecies. Beſides, ſome land-bears are 
white, and, though reſembling in colour the 1 ea- 
bear, they differ from it, in every other particular, 
as much as the other bears. Theſe white land- 
bears are found in Great Tartary F, in Muſco 
in Liuwania, and in other northern 2 5 
22 are 2 rendered White Sing, wint 2 * 


e 2 229171 


VE 
hares 3 F but 125 brought forth white, an 9 35 


of . 


| 15 conſidered As a "Fourth ſpecies; if we - found 1 not 


254198208 1 


"alfo bears with their hair confiſting « of a r 4 mixture 
"of brown and white, which indicates. af inter- = © 
" mediate race between the white land-b 0 ear and 
* the broum or black bear; conſequently the white 
8 "Jarjd-bear 1 is only a variety of one or other 0 of theſe | 


ip ecies. 


be brown / bear is very common in the Alps; 
but the black bear is extremely rare. The latter, 
bir "the 2 abounds in foreſts of the 


* agua} 1 4 7%) 81 


Att vail Alibaz 7 yy 7 
. Vader the denomination of * 9 1 I, . 
hend thaſe which arg brown, yellow, red, oc red and un · 
fer black, all the ſhades of that colour. | 
2 Ste relation. ds Ia Grande Tartarie, „„ 2] 10 1 
5 0 of . N 1 127 x77 , a „„ 


1 5 1 NN 


8 

0 is ferdtious aud carniyorc 05 5 bt | 
fie Brick bear is 6nly wild, arid unfföfm!) 
MR Cr if we aide TY 
Mi dad recent teſtimony Hah Hat of MI. du 
Prätz, iti his hiſtory of Louiftantz EO en 
Tue black ear, fiys he, © appears in _ 
na during the winter; becauſe the ſtiows which 
cover the northern colntries brevent him from 
finding ſufficient nouriſhment. He lives upor 
fruits, acorns, a roctw; burke is peculiarly fond 
of honey and milk; and, when he meets with 
any of theſe articles, he will rather die than 1 
them. "Notwithſtanding' the common prejudice, i 
1 affirm, and in this affertion I am ſupported by 1 
: all the inhabitants of this province,” and of le 
nei wing countries, that he is not a earnivo- 

rous animal. Though numerous, and often pref 
fed by extreme hunger, they never devour men, 
nor eat even "butcher-meat, when they fall in 
with it. During the time 1 Med among the 
Natches, a ſevere winter in the northern regions 
made the bears deſeend in vaſt quantities. They 
were ſo numerous, that they ſtarved each other, 
and were very meagre. Famine made them chi 
out of che woods which border on the river We 
ſaw'them, during the night, run into houſes ad 
court. yards, which were not properly ſhut, where 
they found meat expoſed; but they nerer touch- 
Ow and eat _ what grains they could pick 
xt 48-550 Þ: 4 ; ts brag 1 
* > Tom. 2 r. 1. Trp Hoe aN 


- 
+ 
g * 


. | : | « * 
D. H E DE A N 


ups; On an-vecaſion. ſo. preſlings, they mu. in- 
fallibly.. have diſcovered their carnivorous diſpo- 


» r 


They never kill animals to devour, them z and, if 


the carnivorous tribes. M. du Fratz adds, in a 


nate, that, ſinee writing the above article, he had 
learned with certainty, that, in the mountains of 


Savoy, there are two kinds of bears, the one 


black, like thaſe. of Louiſiana, and not 'carnivo- | 


rous; the other red, and equally carnivorous as 
the wolves. The Baron de Hontan remarks *, 
that the bears of Canada are very black, but by 
no means dangerous ; and that they never attack 

men, unleſs when ſhot at and wounded. He far- 
ther obſerves , that the reddiſh bears are Cx» 
tremely miſchieyous, and boldly attack the hun- 


ters; but that the black bears uniforraly oy fray 


„% informs us, that ac dane 


e of bears in Norway: The. firſt (breſdiur) 

ery large, not altogether black, but browniſh, 
— not ſo deſtructive as the other kinds, living 
only on herbs and the leaves of trees; The ſe- 
n ee is ſmaller, blacker, and carni- 
vorous, C ee horſes and other animals, 
ends apigry zd % „ r 


f „Tom, 1. Pp. 86. | t Tow, 3-9-4 
t Muſ. Worm. p. 318. 
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1 
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lden, if they had an appetite of this nature,” | 


they were carnivorous, they wauld not abhanden 
countries covered with. ſnow, where: they could 
find men and animals at will; in order to ſearch 
for fruit and roots, a ſpecics af food rejected by 55 


* | 


5 ** 7 * * * 


| Rik naler, 2 "Hob 8 
ſaid to feed upon ants, and: delights in puertyire- 


adds, without proof), that theſe-three kinds min, 

ant produee intermediate ſpoecies ; chat the fest: 
nivorous kind attacks the flocks, kills every ere 
Went ——— . 
| they become, more eben N 
fruit ſets their teeth ſo much on edge, that no- 
thing but blood or greaſe can remove this malady, 
which prevents them from cating with eaſe. But 
moſt of theſe facts related by Wormius appear to 


iog their billocks;+ It has been remarkedyi (he 


be extremely equivocal ; for we. have. no ex- Le 


amples of animals, with appetites ſo-,uniformly 
different as thoſe of the two firſt ſpecies, the one 
living only on herbs.and the leaves of trees, and 
the other on fleſh and blood, intermixing and 
producing intermediate ſpecies. Beſides, he makes 
the black bears carnivorous, and the brown frugi · 
voroua, which is abſolutely repugnant totruth. Add 
to this, that P. Rzaczynſki “, a Poliſh writer, and 
K Klein of Dantzick , in defcribing the bears of 
their country, mention only two ſpecies, the 
black, and the brown or red; and, of the latter, 
they ſpeak of a larger and leſſer kind. They re- 
nark, that the nen more rare; that the 


« 1 
— i 9 ? "7 3 
„n big. nat. p. * ü , 

Pha) — 1 =” „ 4 $ +% * 

I = * 
-+ De Quadrup. p. 82. ( . 
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the Black bears are the 
a dale char che red or brown Kind re de 
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fect in generation. Thus bears are found in all 


, k * 


n b an K ME i 


See beste fei 
agent ahd ed Whol and 


moſt'carnivorous and 


added to ttioſe of M du Prdtand of e Baron 
de la Hontan, are perfectiy "oppoſite to Wält 
Wormius advances.” In a'word}/it appears to he 


certain; that the red or · brown bears, Who are 
found not only in Savoy, but in the high inoun- 
tainis; in the vaſt foreſts, and in almoſt — the 
ſert of the earth; deyour live atiimaſs;,” and ev 


the moſt putrid carcaſſes. * "The black bears 5 
habit not very cold countries; büt we find the 


brown or red bears in the frozen, the temperate, 
and even in the ſouthern regions. They were 
cominon in Greece; and the Romans brought 


* them from Lybia e, to be exhibited at their pu- 
blic ſpectacles. They are found in China F, in 


Japan t, in Arabia, in Egypt, and as far as the 


land of Java. Ariſtotle likewiſe mentions 


white land- bears, and conſiders this difference of 
colour as accidental, and proceeding from a de- 


deſert, rude, bent woody countries. But they 


Ie. 5 © $4.5 ht 115 rs if 47 
*. 6 2 43 1 | 1% 4 never 
12 tows <a: oh C1609 th 
98 me et alii. Qua be . 
wur uri ſays Martial. . 9 2 8 25 


+ Hiſt. generale des voyages, per M- FAbbe. P 
3 p. 492. Hiſt. nat: du Japan, par Koempter, toin: T. p. 10 
1 Strabo, lib. 16. Profp- Alpin. p. 233. 


Voyage autour du monde de le Gentil, tom. 3. p- 85. 
5 + . . Idem | * 
of * ot · de admir cap. 140 | de gens i h. 8. 
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The bear is nowpnly a ſavages) but. . N 


Place to; Which man can;haye acgeſs, and 18 
eaſy here Nature appears in her rudeſt and. 
e n 5e 
WS | ame * 9 

;of a, : . L t 

Je him ty = Ws + T;hither, he, retings 
alonecand paſſes part af, 


| vifigns, and goes not out of, is far {everal. weeks. 


"Yomever, he ig neither torpide: nor depri ved : 


ike the \darmauſe ,and;marmat : butz a 


Which ie the time he retires, thüs a 


greaſe enables him to endure abſtinence; Ache 
departs not from his den till helis almoſt; famiſh- 


ed. I It is alledged, that the males, leave not their 
 Fetreats!! for foxty days; but. that the, females 


continue four months, becauſe ; it is there that they 


bring forth their young. It is difficult to-believe 


unfrequented en- id Weile 


animal. He fliesrfrom, —— apay mip 


the. mjdft of a.ahick foreſt, 


þe:is-excelbvely; Fai; about the ond; of , , 


the. winter. Without Peg 


oy 
- * 1 5 
1 q 
5 i Wo 
N 8 
7 


that they ſhould not only, fuhſiſt, but nourin 


cheir young, without taking food; for ſo long a 


period. I allow, that, when pregnant, they axe 
pr rodigiouſly fat, and that, being clothed with 


very thick hair, ſleeping the greateſt part of the 
1 47d. remeinieg: mon motion, * muſt 


Hat "4 T5 i © boſe 9 


er 


n Penpinen But, if rde wc; thi 


f Says; it is not natural to thifik,” © 


e they Aibber Weit in Welt end. The N. 


Foetus, or y 


0. 


26s 7 1 K K K. 


8 


the males, Preſſed with Dunger, 


tine feinak 


aſter bringing forth and fucking] — 1 


"3 | hold fect e eee of food, "unleſd We fup- 


w devour" fome'bF their offspring, 't6- 
er with the membranetz St. ech is ut of 


' notwithſtanding the examp —_—_— 
cite, ho ſoretimes ent tool a og 
Tum here talking of the'browthi'{pecies 


males of Which "dEvaur | 1 Por Guts, 


"males; on the 


contrary, feetn to 10 e theft 6ptiti 
win an aſtoniſhing ardour: After 


chey br 
focht they ire mote" ferocious ref Ko 


vous han the males. They fight, and exp ö 
memſelves th every peril; in order to ve their 


young, hd are not unformed for ſothe time af- 
der birth, as thoantiens alledged, but grow nesr- 
/ as quick as other animals. They are perfectly 
formed in the'womb of — Hopes if the 


oung ciib, ſeems, at thefirſt glance, to 


be ill formed, it is only beeauſe the old bear her- 


ſelf, upon the whole, is an animal groſd and diſ- 
proportioned; and we know, that, in every ſpe- 
cies, the foetus, or new-bori 2 
e adult. gy 


'$ S 1 £ 
LY 


Autumn, 


* In 8 dan. Nuss a ee 
tris ntero extractum, et omnibus ſuis partibus formatum, in 
vaſe vitreo adhue ſervamus; Aldrov, de guadrup. p. I29, 
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WW Abe 
The female is fad 260 be more ardent u n 
Male. thikt fie lie En her bubk to fe. 
ceree m that Ge ebenes kim eloſehy; nel hoops: 
1 Abel long wee db. Bel dis Certain nat! 
_ they*topulnte like other” INES 
bebo been ſeen coupling, and nate been i 


— 
i en e hl ty mar? F 
that it" appear Beca EM 7 4 
| beir Na large arititia?; ant; in peer to = 'J 
| file ef vials, hep tequire"the 8 
de formed in the wönh : 2. Cf ot! 


| be ars N O =_ er 10 ly 35 1 5 f | 
— e A yen 
K "te ie dr 4 y 


1 —— atlas; e 
but Stig: . Becauſe 
e bear Hef 20 r 5 years, and che time tk 
geſtation and that of growth at ily proper | 

tioned to the duration of life: Fröfff theſe analt 
gies,” T am inclined to believe chat tlie bear goes 


with yoo le leaſt feveral mbnits, © Whatever t 
int this,” the R | 
Er 


„ Ariſt, hiſt. animal. lib, 6. cap. 35. 


10 


| young. She prepares for chem 4 bed mo 
and herbs in the bottom of ber catern, and 


trable by water. 8 ah 


| TA H= E g 'B EI A R. | 


ſuckles them till they ars able to g abmad with - 
her. She brings forth in winter, and the cubs 


begin to follow; her in the ſpring. The male and 


female live not tagether ; but each e e 
and a diſtantr retreat. When they cannot finds 
cavern for a den, to make a lodging, they bi 


and collect branches of trees, which they fo. cover 


with herbs and . PII impene- 


TART NN 


The voice of the, fa Yee ire. Þ 


often accompanied wich a grinding of the teeth, 


eſpecially. when. irritated. ... He is very ſuſcepti- 


ble of anger, which is always furious, and oft- 


en. capricious. . Though, when tamed, he ap- 
pears mild and even obedient, to his maſter, he 
ſhould always be treated with diffidence and cir- 
cumſpection; and we ſhould he particularly care- 
ful not to ſtrike him on the noſe, or on the parts 
of generation. He may be taught to walk on 
end, to dance, and to perform various geſticula- 
tions. He ſeems even to, liſten to muſic, and to 
obſerve ſome Kind of meaſure. But, to give him 
this ſpecies of education, he muſt be. taken young, 
and conſtrained during life. An old bear cannot 
be tamed, nor will he ſuffer reſtraint. He is na- 
turally intrepid, or, at leaſt, indifferent to. danger. 
The wild bear never turns gut of his. road, nor 
flies from the aſpect Fr man. Kis Wa how- 


* yer, 
oy = — = * C2 © " 4 SY 
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„„ n 
Dischind- fest. This is the time fon 


endeavourir 49, kl him for f he be ain 
wounded; be attacks the- buatſman, with fury, 
embrace him with his i, fare- Hast, and fue = 
him +, if not timely Rds! eis nh Ebel. | 

| Bears, are hunted in 8. In 
Sweden,, Norway, Folgnd, be therdeat ange: 
rous mode, its faid 4, in calintoxieate- them by 
k 3 on bee lich 


comman, 2nd, Aber ie mgt.jn- externy, = 

bus, im, decayed3raes, e $59 eee Jenting 

E e ee 

wi eaſe, they ſeldam xeſidę on a exel, with. che 

_ ground, and thei habitayions: are often, 30 orgo = 
feet hich. If it be,amgther with. ber! 

deſpends the 


young, the | 
 graunds..,The.cobs follopy;are. ſeized; NE 


ig a rope round their mech, 

cher for, the purpaſes of train 
or dhe fleſh, of the cubs, js 
That of che adult — 2 
with an oily fat, the paws, alone, whi h ate. 

compact, are reckoned. a, delicate Tae 


Sd Hog 16 
i C713} IT 1515 Ti 3's FI! {43 36.63 ba NY Apen! mr way 


1 Yonages de Op 1, 
IId. ibid. 1 71 ane park ho ak Hh. 
* 1 Vega ge de Kea, gen Fo 83. 07 No: Gl 


Man. ſur u 9 — ee 
aul, my = du * _ 1 P. 87. * | 


and carried ff f 
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Loh dez of bedr, i very 
dangerous, iv 6xtrenmly luotative, hen perform 
A With faeces) The Min is a valuable fur and 
cie quantity of oil drawn from a Gaglebeab e 
conſiderable The fleſn and far ard Velen co 
gether in a ealdren, and the oil is eaſt 
rated. Afterwards," ſays ME du rate, # hs 
urified; by throwin ic) When very * 

of falt: tet” A Getöshen 
des ae er ſmake rifes; which cartes off 2 
the diſagreeable odour of the greaſe. | 
ſmoke ceaſes; and while the preaſ is' tif a 
it is put into u pot, here weren ror 
for eight or ten . f 


US oil is ſeen ferimming on the; t 
taken Gf with a laddle. This Sil is ede — 
und anfwers'the ſame purpoſcs; ab tlie beſt Clive 


n. Berieath, we find & LG us White/bub u Rttle 
ſofter than hog'e-lard. Ir ſerves for culifiary pur- 
Pbſes, and Has 6" bad taſte of Imell. NM. Du- 
3 but, in His Memoirs of 'Lowiſiana, agrees with 
M. 3 Prätz, and adds, that, from a ſinigle bear, 
| oy Gent 41m dn 130 Pots of u oil that 
ſavages VER fü this article with the French; 
ERA it ade ——— good; chat it 95 
Diet con great colds, and, Wen 
this rl It 4s all 22 tn noon of a dazzling 
whiteneſs ; and that then it is eaten upon bread, 


like butter. Oyr drüggiſts keep nd beats greaſe, 


but import, „rom Saydy, Switzerland, © or Canyda, 
xangium mich is by no means pre, The aw 


of a ee 2 — as: 


 whilte; ir 5 ſophiſticated and mised- fi It = 
8 pplicd 20pically in-harwine> thaomatife p30) = 


ght for ſwimming 4/ and, acc 


of Louifiana;”” ſays Dumont %“ Which ard i 
fine black colour, croſs the river 
: its great breadth.” 
the fruit ef me nien, guide 12268 
date plutnBaree? They climb theſe trees, fit 
leide upon a branch; keep themſrlves Hm with 


due hand, and collect che fruir wich the r 
ebme from che woods = 
dre che cultlvated fields to est potatges und 
In autumn, they are fo fat; "that they 


den They frequently 


crhandly weg f, or at leaft; Hey cannot fun ſo 
auick as 2 man. Upon che ſidles and"thighs 
they have ſometimes wy inc 
Te ſoles of cheir feet” are grols and inflated. 
When wounded; there iſſues out & White lackeeus 
W This pare: hy groin de compoſedl of 


DOoNαπνιι¹πẽj,u tn mall 85 


. Mem, for la 1 p. 1 
+ "For an account of this tree, ſee Did. raiſonne hi. nat. 
ber Bomare, 

1 Vo dv Baron de is Hontan, h. b,, 45. DIV LPS 
in. ela Lovifiane par M. du Pratz, b. 83. N 
'{ Extrait d'un ouvrage Danois cite ir Mrs / Arnauld ge 
* Noblville o Salers; Al. nnn 


4 


* 


a any peuple! aſſüre si cht ntieyborkls = 
td god fe fitted niet eld bus 
The amaaing fatmeſs of Md boar: makes kit 5 
ording yz ke ane = 
verſelj With enſe, rivers and lakes,” /** The beats 


;Hotwithſtundingp 
gona! fam fondoof 


es thick of fat g. 


. His ſenſe of ſmelliag is, 


24 d. . K 4B EAR 


fall 1 arid, dike gap ances r lle ren 
fon; that theſe; animals,» duringitheir vrinter ue: 
eren Perth e e _ 
fevler.of ſeeing;;hearing, — 

bis eis pfpportopally:{inall; | his eas ſhort, 
and his ſxin thick and core Iod db ba bai 


than that of an other animal l. for che internal 


ſurface of this organ is very much extended. ha- 


ving four rows of bony. plates, ſeparated from 
each other by three perpendicular planes, which 
increaſe prodigiouſly the ſurfaces] proper for the 
reception of impreſſions from, odoriferous bodies. 
He has fleſny legs and arms, like thoſe of a man, 
a ſhort heel bone, which forms a part of the ſole 
of the foot,,, five, metatarſal. bones, oppoſed to the 


beel in che hind- feet, and an equal number of 


metacarpal bones in the fore: feet. But the thumb 
is not ſeparated, and the 
outſide of this ſpecies of hand; Whereas, in man, 
it is on the inſide. His toes on thick, ſhort; and 


locked to each other, both in the hands and feet. 


His nails are black, and of a hard homogeneous 


ſubſtance. But theſe groſe reſemblances to man 
render the bear only more deformed, and give 


bim no n over . er r 


1 


SUPPLEMENT. 


1 Eüdenne Lorentinus, "OY @Allem- Serv: 1: 1 9. 
et 10. p. 40g. eit par Mrs Arnauld de Nobleville et Valekne; 
Pipe nat. . de e, tom: 6. p. 366. 
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largeſt finger is on the 


I 


—— . 


ſquare. 2 . where nn py War 
eis Apa boch r Ma 3 


ved, on a level with the bottom f the ditch di- 


ter ut OA eib 
ek 8 


edar n 9 9H 3 en mat 8 ie ES. 


| I de Ul. y," major of n | "I 
of ae e - has ceommunicated® Me 


At Berne, where theſe ai 


* 1 R Bi: E Ar *. 2837 4 
pb bag) e's 50 * % bi mY 300 Nan . 1. \ 


edit art bi 


E LE Nef 
148 J 51ʃ0 yiao” 111 ui 2811 Wik e 4 _ 
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1 a 


notices: concerning” domeRtic heirs, of Which 'the | 
following 1 warn extract. bit N at i 2598 2 0 
ed ſays M. de Muſly, :*: they Slap lid” „ 


ſides; Their todges or eabbins are likewiſe p- 


[1 


vided into π]ẽͥ by walls, and may urg: ee 
internally! and externally: * iron —— In the 


the parement,.. where: conſiderable trees ky 0 
ſet up on end. There is likewiſe, in ce = 
2 ern reer. 10 Tag "SB; Ms rt BY, Mo, 


| or wm a 0 e 


high trees planted in the ditch. They began to 
generate at the age of five years: Since that tine, 
they have every yvar come in ſeaſon during te 
month of June; and the female has always - 


nt forth in the * of — The 


| the young come into the world;"their\figuty'ts = 


us oo TT 


ed only one cub, das 


Priya amber apron ſometimes'two, and ſome- 
times'threp; but niyer mord; and thelthreg laſt 


years, ſhe has brought forth only one at each 
time. The man who takes care of her, thinks 


her ſtill Pregnant (Oder y. , When 


pretty; their colour. is yellow, but vhite- vo¹ĩe 
the neck; and they have not the! leaſt appear- 


8 extrethely; fond 


of them. Their eyes are ſhit during four weeks. 
At firſt they exceed! not eight inches in length 4 


and, three months after, they meaſure 14 Ur 15 
inches from the end of the muxzle tu the root of 


W aud cheir air is nearly an inch long. 


n pointed; ſo that a perſon would 
hardly know them. They 'afterwards become 


weak and tender till they acquire their” full 


growth ; the white colour is 


V effaced, 


and the yellow changes into bro-w. 


During the act of copulation, tlie male em- 
mences with ſhort, but briſk) movements, Which 


laſt about a quarter of a minute; he then re 


double that time upon the female, without diſen- 
gaging himſelf: In this manner be proceeds for 


three or four times; and, when the operation is 


finiſhed, the male bathes himſelf in the trough 


up to the neck; They ſometimes" fight” cruelly, 


NES a dann e —_— Kerr in the 
ſeaſon 


f 


* 


| 


unripe fruits are brought to the market, they ar 


- 


N 


2 of vols + 
. b cauſe tl 
her. e diches, hich. erl 
town, 23 now 397 up, and others, are made 
between the rampärts and the old Walls. Theſe” 
two bears, Having been ſeparated ſome. I 
when removing into the new ditches, raiſed | 
ſelves. on end when they again wet, and em- 
© braced: each" ott er With tranſport. After "the 
death of tHe male, the 99 1 5 to de 
much affliereg, Ad refuled « every kind of nouriſh- | 5 
ment for ſeveral days. But, unleſs thele ar | in ma 12al E. 
be wy up and fed | together from their e car f 
youth, ey cannot endure one ariother ; and, af- 
ter being accuſtomed f to this kind of | ſociety, the, 
ſurvivor will not admit another mate. W 5 
The trees put yearly 1 into the « ditches 3 in hs | 
month df May, ate 4 „ upon Which 
the beark, take vaſt delight in climbing. - "They 
are fed With 1 which is cut into lage 
morſels, and ſteeped in n warm Water. They 5 
likewiſe eat all ſorts of fruits ; and, when any 


throw! in to the bears by order of the magi- 
ſtrate. It has been remarked however, that ſome 
bears prefer p ulſe to the fruits of trees. When 
the female is Tb to bring forth, they give her 
plenty of ſtraw, of which ſhe taken a rampart. 
After this, the male is removed, left he ſhould 

eat the cubs; and, when the has littered; the is fed 
e Vor. V 5 0 V 


u, THE, B E. A R. 
with a more nouriſhing diet then uſual, We never. 
could p elde any part öf che membranes or af= 
terebirth, which makes it probable, that the eat 
chem. e cubs are allowed to remain. with her : 
for ten weeks ; and a are after war $ ſeparated, and 
fed, for ſome time, with milk and biſcuit... 
= The bear which we believed to be in a | ſtate 
of Pregnancy, was furniſhed, about. the com- 
mon time, With ſtraw, 'of which he 5 a 250 


e 


time, at the age of 31, in the month 5 ee 
1771 ; but, though ſhe eie the male in the 
following June, it was ineffectual in January 2 
1772. It were to be wiſhed that the Was al- 
lowed to live, in order to diſcover the term fix- 
ed by Nature for the duration of theſe animals. 

© There are brown bears on Mount Jura, up- 
on the frontiers of our canton, in Franche- | 
comts, and in the country; of Gex. When they 5 
deſcend into the plains in autumn, they repair to 
the cheſnut a. ug where they make great ha- 
vock. In this country, the bears are ſaid to have 
weak eyes, but acute ſenſes of hearing, I; 
and ſmelling.” 

The bears of Norway are more common in the 
provinces of Bergen and Drontheim, than in the 
other diſtricts of that country... Two races of 
them are remarked, of which the one is conſide- 
rably ſmaller than the other. In the colours of 


both, 


1 8 this ſituation thay: he, een 


4 „ Ih 


det, bin of e e Kar 
be Hers, are great varieties... ome "of. 5 
ad brown, 50 


Tm 1 Frey O: * a. 7 ti) 15 rs of a Mini F S bro KENT 8 | 
i "Tome "are | gray Y — 5 ok ey oy, ads of 2 1 
Y the beginning 1 e 0 

(Tens, they, repare for them elves, , ſo 
ON 


d of bed e of nol ſs and 9 
2 mug As theſe animals are very forn ; 
eſpecially when wounded, there are ſeldom lea 

than three or four hunters in company; and, as 
the bear eaſily kills large dogs, they employ on- 
ly ſmall 50 who paſs under his belly, and 
(eite him by the genitals. When he finds bhim- 
fſelf overpowered, he leans his back 
| rock or a tree, collects turf and ſtones, nen be 
throws at his enemies; and it is generally inn 


8 
blowW . | Fort e 
We have ſren at the n gery of Chani an 
American bear, of a fine black colour, and ha- 
ving ſoft, ſtraight, long hair. We remarked o- 
ther differences in the figure of this American 


8 * 


bear, compared with that of Europe, as in the 


head, which is ſomewhat longer, becauſe the 
muzzle e 
bears. 
In the relation of M. de.Bertram's expedition, 
we have a notice of an American bear, killed 
near St John's river, in Eaſt Florida, in the fel. 
de 
3 
. Pontoppidan's natural biſtory of Norway. 
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1 MNicga al viſa Raue 
N proportion” as man nt Seng u ſtatk of 
/ nature; the other animals fink below. at 
N Reduced to lavery, or treated AS" re- 
bels, and diſperſed by foree, ben ſocleties Have 
"vaniſhed, their induſtry has become | 
:arts have diſappeared, each 


general qualities, and the whole have preſerved 


2 _ TUG! 40 fi 


only their individual properties, matured, in ſome, 


by example, by imitation,” and by inne; 


and, in others, by fear, and by the nec elfry of 


W 


| perpetually . over their own ſafety. 
mne ve, whit d ene, can be poſſeffef by 


Fit 01131 "Z 2 Fol Ai fr +39): ft 7775 411 77 15. , 1 faves 


ö 1 er ne to conting eth ue A; ious 
on each foot, ang à tail / and covered with ſeates, 
_ Hp das ſtrong A'S: teeth, ſhout ears | r . 


Aa 6:46 as Ee apy, ee with N 


es 
E. "are 8 hm and 451 n ee he DE 
- noſe 20 tail, i abaut thiced fret j and he 

long, and three broad; e Mn J 386 


74428 


Greek, 
e! in. Gs b Ti in a Sal, 5 12 e. 


Debr : —— L Caftos; or * +13? Nn ef wy hag "ae 


8 2 Tos Hift- n te 121 
1 5 e 87 ber ; Ray, Hnopfe quad. 9.909, Kh ado 
10 Carex end dem n, v. 


„ Dogo Nen din mort nem 
er ſider, cauda ovata plana "Linn. Gift, 5. 78. 
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cay ; they muſt perpetuate without multip 
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Daves without ſpirit, or exiles without 1 
. to fly, and to exiſt i in a ſolitary man- 


ner, they can arrive at no improvement; A 


can neither acquire nor tranſmit knowledge; but 
muſt continually languiſh in calamity, and de- 


* 


i 
and, in a word, they muſt loſe by their Mana 
mth than eee robo 


It is for this reaſon that there are now no re- | 


— - . 


mains of that aſtoniſhing induſtry. of animals, ex- 
cepting in thoſe diſtant and deſert regions 7 2 
for a long ſucceſſion of ages, they have received 
no diſturbance from man, where each ſpecies 
can diſplay with freedom its natural talents, and 
mature them in quiet, by uniting into permanent 
ſocieties. The beavers. afford, perhaps, the only 
ſubſiſting monument of the antient intelligenge 
of brutes, which, though infinitely inferior in 
principle to the human intellect, ſuppoſes com- 
mon projects. and relative views; projects which, 
— their baſis, -and, for their ob. 
JeQ, a dike to conſtruR,” 3 town to bull, or 
republic to found, imply ſome. mode of — 
themſelves nnd <6 the capacity e 
in concert. . 4 
"The beavers ate bed ts (ED oe 
peds, what the bees are among the inſe& tribes. 
There are in Nature, as ſnhe now „three 
ſpecies of ſocieties, which mult be l be- 
fore we can compare them: 1. free ſociety of 
man, _ 9 next to God, he derives all his 
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1 ha FOI 
mals, which always flies Ne 5 
the neceſſaty ſociety. of certain ſmall 
which, being all produced at the Pri time; and in | 
the ſame 1 are obliged to-live together... * 5 
individual, folitary as 8 1 from the hand 
of Nature, i is | Alle being. whoſe induſtry 1 is b- wh 
mited to the ſimple uſe of his ſenſes. Eyen man 


himſelf, in a ſtate of pure nature, deprived of the 


light and aſſiſtance of ſociety, n either produces "I 
nor conſtructs, Fertility, on - contrary, is the 
neceſſary reſult of every ſociety, however blind 
or fortuitous, provided i it be compoſed of creatures 
of the fame nature, From the neceſſity alone of 


defiring to approach or to avoid each other, com- 


mon moyements ariſe, from which there often 
reſults a work, that has the air of being concerted, ; 
managed, and executed with intelligence. Thus 
the works of bees, each of whom, in a given | 


place, f ſuch as a hive, or the hollow of an old tree, 
builds a cell; the works of the Cayenne bee, or 
fly, who not only makes the cells, but the hive 


that is to contain them, are operations purely 
mechanical, and imply no intelligence, no con- 


certed project, no general views; they are la- 


bours which, being the produce of a phyſical ne- 
ceſſity, a reſult of common movements *, are at 
all times, and in all places, uniformly executed] in 
the ſame manner, by a multitude, not aſſembled 
from choice, = united by the n of nature. 


Hence 
ee above, vol. Hl. Diſertation on the nature of animals, 
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8 it ib att becdety, de ee he 
ich operate here. It is a bitid Power, 

to be com Aae chat light by Which al y 

ry TR the of e e ke Tr 
ay of tivinity, Which has been ee wo 1 | 
along. Of this the beavers, as well as all the other 
apitnals, : are moſt alfuredly deprived.” But their 
ſociety; not being a union of conftraitit, but pro- 
ceeding from a ſpecies of choice, and fu ppollug, 
at leaſt, a general concert and common ert in 
its members, implies like\viſe a certain degree of 
ititelligence, which, though different in principle 
from that of man, produces effects fo fimilay ai 
to admit of cotiidatifol not, indeed, to the Tupii- 
nous ſociety of poliſhed nations, but to the rudi- 
ments of it, as they appeat among ſavages, whoſe 
union and operations can alone, with propriety, 
be compared to thoſe of certain animals. 
Let us, then, examine the product « of each of 
mele At iattontg ; Jet us ſee how far the art 
the beaver \Exterids, and to what the talents © 
the ſavage is limited. To break 2 branch, and 
to make a ſtaff of it, to build a hut, and to cover 
it with leaves, for thelter, and to collect hay or 
moſs, and to make a bed of theſe materials, are 
operations common to the animal and to the ſa a- 
vage. The beavers build huts, the monkeys carry 
ſtaves, and ſeveral other animals make commo- 
dious and neat houſes, which are impenetrable by 
water. To ſharpen a ſtone by friction, and 
make a hatchet of it, to uſe, this batchet for cut- 


N. 


7 . 


N 


Feng 1 


Rr 


pend on conformation, becauſe they 
thing but the uſe of the hand. But, to cut and 


— —— tins: tio 
 eonitraty, which neoeſſurily ſuppoſe & 


it muſt be remarked, that they never think of 


« # 


wm B K A v „ 
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dual, which man in ſolitude' may perform with- 
out the aid of others — which ſolely de- 
no- 


tranſport: a large tree, n _ 


Hour and concerted views. ——_—_— 
reſults of infant ſociety in ſavage-nations ; but 
the operations of the beavers are the fruits of ſo. 
ciety already matured among thoſe animals; for 


building, but in (countries: where they are per- 
fecly free and undiſturbed. There are beavers 
in Languedoc, and in the illands ef the Rhone; 


and they abound in many of the northern pro- 


vinces of Europe. But, as all theſe countries 
ae inhabltca;” or, or, at leaſt, frequented" by men, 


the beavers there, like all the other animals, are 


diſperſed, ſolitary, fugitive, and timid cfeatures! 
have never been known to unite; or to con- 
any common work. But, in deſert regions, 
men in ſociety were long 'of arriving, and 
where ſome veſtiges oply of ſavages could be tra- 


ced, the beavers have everywhere ae 
Vor. V. D 


——̃ 
nimal in order to clothe themſelves with its ſkin, 

to make bow. ſtrings of iti ſine wa, to fit the ſi- 
news to a hurd therm o bone, and to uſe theſe 
5 for needles and thread, ane actions purely indivi- _ 


1 
| 


> * 
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aflociations,. ebe ie bel benni 
to excite admiration. Uf this I ſhali /endeavour 
to quote the moſt, juditious and irteproachable 
authorities, and ſhall hold as certain only thoſe 
facts concerning Which authors agree. Leſs in- 
_ clined, perhaps, than ſome. of them, to indulge 

admiration, I ſhall venture to doubt, and even to 


emen nen be | 
credited, +; 113i Ann noh 


TID #3 


i is univerfally. lowed, that the beser, in 
bis Purely individual qualities, inſtead of poſſeſſing 
any marked ſuperiority. over the other animals, 
appears, on the contrary, \to-:ſink'confiderably, 
below ſame of them: And we are enabled to con- 
firm this fact, being poſſeſſed of a young beaver, 
ſent us from Canada *, which we have kept alive 
near twelve months. This animal is very gentle, 
peaceable; and familiar. It. is ſome what melan- 
choly, and even plaintive; but has no violence | 
or vehemence in its paſſions. Its movements aro 
aye er- . vert k ſeriouſly 06: | 
time to time, the gates of its priſon, but without 
fury or precipitation, and with the ſole view of 
making an opening for its eſcape. In other mat- 
ters, it ſeems to be extremely indifferent, forming 
no tins f. and / neither wiſhes to hurt por 


role itt 2s £4 "ih 07 1 9950 OY ih 


8 This beavers taken when very young; pal nd 


; "ted to me, in the begin of the year 1788, by M. de Mont- 
N belliard, 4 captain Fn oyal Artillery. 


8 WO owerer, by ln Kei, hath Ude beves ; 
| El N ; : during 5 


nb bim ne es — . 
ferior top the dog! He appears to be formed = 
a eee, eee of 1 


—— — — indu- 5 
ſtry, leſs artifice, and hartlly prudence enough to 
avoid the ;grofleſt; ſnares. Inſteadl of chttücdking 
other animals, he is chen. very auktrard in deſend- 
ing himſelf He prefers flight to chat, though 
he bien nruelly;.Jahewwbe finds-bimſelfſeizod-by 
the band eß the hunter b I ef 
an I den, e confides dl, mind, in a dere of 10 
nature, / or rather ina ſtate of ſolitude and diſj-— 
perſion he apparent hy his internal qualities, | 
to xiſę above the other „Hedhas net the 

genins of a. dog. .the;lanſe of an elephant, the 
 craffinely of the fox, &, but is mere remark- 
e tor lame: fin ularities. pf external conform 
don, than. for any apparent ſuperigrity-of, injenjal 
"faculties. ;; He is the; only quadruyed/ furniſhed ,* 
with a. flat, opal. tail, ;cayered-withiſcales; which 

2 as a rudder ta direct his equrle in the n- 

; che only animal; that hes his hinder. web- | 
he toes * e 


0. 10 02 thy 977 124320 Hagen d 1 


b b 5c pea ad Vest is 1 
of him, as dogs ſearch for their maſter s. 22 


H E EA. 


——— — vt yo 
ſterior. He forms the bk between 
.and- fiſhes, as the bat docs between quadrdpeds | 
and birds. But theſe peculiarities would be ra- 
ther defects than perfectians, if the beaver knew 


tion, advantages which render him ſuperior. to 
covieyatcher agony 181 bar 5oditis es} , 

The beavers" begin to aſſemble, in the Kn 
— July, for the puspoſe af uniting: into 
ſociety. They arrive in numbers, from àll wor- 
ners, and ſbon form a troop ef two or three hun- 

dred. The place of renden vous iv 
ſituation fixed for their eſtabfiſhment, ufd is al- 
ways on the banks of waters. If the waters be 
flat, and never riſe above their ordinary level; as 
in Takes; che beavers make w bank or dm But, 


in rivers or brooks, were che waters Are fbjett 


do riſings and fallings; they band ' bank, and; by 
this artifice, they form = pond or pete of water 


' which remains always at the fame height. he 


bank traverſes the river, from one fide to the o- 


cher, like a Huice, and it ü often from do to 100 


10 or 12 broad at the "baſe. "This 
and ſuppoſes an 4ncreditle labour . 
But the ah which the work is conſtruc- 


Au U rmen, "red, 


— 


* The largeſt beavers weigh go or 60 pounds, and exceed 
not three feet. ee r benen ate 7oIY 
origin of the tail, | 


eee 


of a ſize ſo finall, appears to be. 


Ko 
: 


The; part af ——— — 

is generally hallo. H dbey find on the margin = 
a large tree, which-can- be ade to falbinto:the = 
water, they begin with cutting/it-down, torform 
he printipal part of their work; Thie trees d. 
den thicker than the 8 2 | 
teeth, Wey womplih — In e 


Labrt time, amd always make the c 
river. They next cut the branches framthe 


the 
trunk, to make it lie level.) Theft operations are 
performed by che Whole ecimaquaity.ci Devon) N 


dee and others in Jopping of che branches uſter 
Ne Others, xt the'faine time, traverſe 
from the frac ofniman? a leg to that of dis dug. 
\ Theſe they dreſa, and cut to A certain length, 0 

make ſtakes of chem, and firſt drag them by land ; 
do the margin of che river; and then by water | 
the place where the building is carrying on. 
Theſe piles they ſunk down, | and interweave the 

branches with the” larger ſtakes This operation 
'nplies the vanquiſhing of many difficulties; for, 
40 dreſs theſe ſtakes, and to put them in's Hes 
tion nearly perpendicular, ſome of the beavers 5 
maſt elevate, with their teeth, che thick ends a- 
-gainſt the margin. of the river, or 2gainft the 
eroſo- tree, while others plunge to the bottom, and 
JO with ** n 


deavers are employed in gnawying the foot of ithe — 


W T-HE BE AVE X. be 


.thatithey may ſtand on end. When ſomel are 5 
labouring in this manner, others bring earth, 


with their tails. They carry the earth in their 
moaths, and with their fore- feet, and trunſpor ĩt 
in ſuch quantities, that they fill) Mith it all the 
intervals between the piles. Theſe piles conſiſt 
of ſexeral tows of ſtakes, of equal height, all plu- 
ced oppoſite to each other, and extend from one 
bank of the river to the other. Tho ſtakes facing ' 
te undder part of the river, are plabed perpendi- 
cularly ; but the reſt of the work ſlopes upwards = 
to ſuſtain the preſſure of the ſluid; ſo that the 
bank, which is 10 or 12 feet wide at the baſe;>4s 
reduced to two or three at the top. It has; there- 
fore, not only all the neceſſary/thickneſs/ and! fo- - 
lidity, but the moſt; advantageous) form for ſup- 
porting the weight of the water, for preventing 
its iſſue, and to repel its efforts. Near the top, 

or thinneſt part of the bank, chey make two ar 
three ſloping holes, to allow che ſurface· water to 
eſcape, and theſe they enlarge or contract, acror- 
ding as the river riſes or falls; and, hen any 
breaches are made in the bank by ſudden or.vio- 


lent inundations, they know how to repair them 
as ſoon as the water ſubſides. lun 0G ris tl 


5 * 
Ai ON, 


It would be ſuperfluous, after. this: account o 
their public Work, to give a detail of their 8 | 


cular operations, were it not neceſſary, in a hi- 
ſtory of theſe animals, to mention every fact, and 
were not e firſt great ſtructure made with a 


view 


| chic they plaſh-with Heir Set, und bes rm 


4 


1 a . : 'B LA VER Ir. 
ee 70 a * ir im Her habiiations mor 
zodious. 1 — 1 


: upon piles near the margin of 'the-pond; and lade 


the other for itt 


ter. The ſorm of the edifices: — to. . 
round, ſome of them larger pops with. ca 2 
ing from four or fave, rojeight:or ten fett diameter: 
Some of them conſiſt x — No 
and their walls are about tevo feet thick; raiſed = 
perpendicularly upon 
which: ſerve both for foundations and floors/to 
their houſes. When they confift but of one taryz . 
the walls riſe perpendicularly'only a fe feet) af. 
terwards aſſume a curved form, and terminate in 
a dome or vault, which ſerves them for à Of. 

They are built with . . 


plaſtered both without and within. 
impenetrable to rain, and reſiſt ein 
ous winde. The partitions are covered with 
kind of ſtucen, as.niecly plaſtered as if k had been 
executed by the hand of man. In the application 
of this mortar, their tails ſerve for trowels, and their 
feet for plaſhing. They employ different mate. 
rials, as wood, ſtone, and a kind of ſandy earth; 
which is not ſubje& to diſſolution in water. The 
wood they uſe is almoſt all of the i ght and tender 
Finds, as alders, poplars, and . Which ge- 
nerally gro on the banks. of rivers, and aro mort 
| = barked, 2 and'tranſporteil than, the her- 


two-openings,: the one for-golngt0'the land and. Rf 


planks, or plain ſtakes; = 


. BY. 
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| te AC um 
ey eut it down; andd carry it o. They always 
begin che operation of cutting at's foot,” or 
foot and à half above the ground: They labour 


in a ſitting poſture z and, beſide che convenience 


of this ſituation, they enjoy the pleafure of gnaw- 
ing perpetually the bark and Od, which are 


moſt palatable de ther ade, forthey prefer heb 
bark and tender wood to moſt of thelr or 


aliment. Of theſe proviſions they lay up ample 
ſtores; to ſupport them during the winter *; but 


they are not fond of dry wood It is in the wa- 
ter, and near their habitations, that they eſtabliſh 
their magazines. Each cabin has its own maga- 
zine, proportioned to the number of its inhabi- 
neee hols 26 Soak AR SFU, 
and never pillage their neighbours. ' Some 'vil- 
lages are compoſed of twenty or twetitysfive ca- 
bins. But theſe large eftabliſtiments are rare; 
and the common republic ſeldoni exceeds ten or 
twelve families, of which each has his own quar- | 
_ ter of the village, his on magazine, and his fe- 
parate habitation. | They allow nat ſtrangers to 
ſet down in their neighbourhood: The ſmalleſt 
We eee MALE Er 


| cighteen, | 


. The ik for * or ten 3 1 
thirty feet in length, by eight or ten feet in thickneſs. They 
tranſport not into their cabins wood or bark, till 'cut into 


thin ſlices, and: juſt prepared far ating} They love freſn 


wood better than, n aud go ont, from 


time to time, during the winter, to eat freſh | proviſions in the 
foreſts ; Mem. de L. Acad: ann. 1 704. 


| 


1 
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Sechser twenty, anch it is alledged, EF 
| thitty beavers. They are'almoſt always" equally 
 pairebeingthe ſame number of females as of males. 
hus, updn a moderate computation, the ſociety: is 
often compoſed of 150 fr 200, who all, at firſt, 
 laboured jointly, in raiſing the great public build- 
ing, ah afterwards in ſelect tribes or companies, 
in making particular habitations, In this fociety, 
roberts rhe an univerſal peace” is main- 
tained.” Their union is -cemented” by: common 
labour; and it is rendered perpetuaP by 
convenience, and the abundanct Uf 'proviſions 
which they amaſs and confume together. Mode“ 


kiate appetites, a ſimple taſte, an averſion againſt 


blood and carnage, deprive them of the idea of 
rapino and war. They enjoy every poffible good, 
while man only knows how to pant after it. 
Friends to each other, if they have ſome foreign 
enemies, they know how to avoid them. When 
danger approa es, they advertiſe one another, 
by ſtriking their tail on the ſurface of the water, 
the noife of which is heard at 4 Brest diſtance, 
and reſounds through all the vaults 5G their ha- 
bitations. Each takes his part; ſome pluinge in- 
to the lake, others conceal themſelves within their 
walls, which can only be penetrated by the fire? 
of heaven, or the ſteel of man, and Which no a- 
nimal will attempt either to open or to overturn. 
Theſe: retreats. are not only very ſafe, but neat 
and commodious. The floors are fpread over 
with verdure S a , x and the 
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fir ferye them for 'karpets, upon which they per- 
mit not che leaſt  dirtineſs.... The windet that 
faces the water anſwers for a balcony to reseive 
the freſh air, and to bathe. During the 
part of the day, they ſit on end, with their head 5 
and anterior parts of the body elevated, and their 
poſterior, parts ſunk in the water. This wine 
do is made with caution, the aperture, of which © 
is ſufficiently raiſed t to prevent its being. ſtopped 
up with the ice, which, in the beaver climates, is 
' often two or three feet. thick. When this hap+ 
pens, they {lope the ſole of the window, cut ob- 
- liquely the ſtakes which ſupport it, and thus open a 
communication with the unfrozen water. Thies 
element. is fo. neceſſary, or rather ſo agreeable to 
them, that they can ſeldom diſpenſe. with it. 
They often ſwim a long way under the ice : It is 
then that they are moſt eaſily taken, by attacking 


the cabin on one hand, and, at the ſame time, 


watching at a hole made at ſome diſtance, where 
they are obliged to repair for the purpoſes of 
reſpiration. The continual habit of keeping their 
tail and poſterior parts in the water, appears to 
have changed the nature of their fleſh. That of 

their anterior parts, as far as the reins, has the 

taſte and conſiſtence of the fleſh of land or air 
animals; but that of the tail and poſteriors has 


the odour and all the other qualities of fiſh. | The 


tail, which is a foot long, an inch thick, and five 
or {ix inches broad, is even an extremity, or ge- 
nuine portion of a fiſh, attached to the body of a 
HT It is entirely covered with ves, 


I. q is in the beginning of ſüummer chat die be 
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and wit OO erfecti PIER of large 
fiſhes.” They may be Neraped off With à knife, 

and, after falling, they leave an Wende on the 
Kin, as is che caſe with all Hes. 
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vers aſſemble. They employ the months of July 
and Auguſt in the conſtruction of their bank and 
cabins.” They collect, in September, their pro- 
viſions of bark And word © ' Afterwards the 
dle kruits of their Jabours, and tälte the ſweets | 
of domeſtic happineſs. "This is the time of re- 
poſe; and che ſeaſon of love. Knowing and Jo- 
. ving one another from habit, from the pleaſiires | 
and fatigues of a common labour, each couple 
join not by chance, nor by the preſf ng neceſſities 
of nature, but unite from choice and from taſte, . 
They paſs together the autumn and the winter: 
Perfectly ſatisfied with each other, they never ſe- 
paratet At eaſe in their cabins; they go not out 
but upon agrecable or uſeful excurſions, to bring 
in ſupplies of freſh bark, which they prefer to 
what is too dry or too much moiſtened with wa- 
ter. The females are faid to go pregnant for four 
monde they bring forth in the end of winter, 
and generally produce two or three young ones. 1 5 
About this time, chey are left by the males, who 
retire to the country to enjoy the pleaſures and 
the fruits of the ſpring, | They return, occaſion- 
ally, to their cabins; but dwell there no more. 
The mothers continue in the cabins, and are oc- 
NY in nurſing, 'protetiings and rearing their 


 Foung, 


8 


young, Who, at the end of a few weeks, are in a 
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condition to follow their dams. The females, 
in their turn, make little excurſions to recruit 
themſelves by the air, by eating fiſhes, crabs, and 
freſh bark, and, in this manner, paſs the ſummer 


upon the waters, and in the woods, They af 


ſemble not again till autumn, unleſs their banks 
or cabins be overturned by inundations; for, 
when accidents of this kind happen, they ſudden- 
ly collect their forces, in order to Ae the 
breaches which have been made. 
Some places they prefer to others for their ha- 
bitation, and they have been obſerved, after ha- 


ving their labours frequently deſtroyed, to return 


every ſummer to repair them, till, being. fatigued 


with this perſecution, and weakened by the loſs of 


ſeveral of their numbers, they took the reſolu- 
tion of changing their abode, and of retiring to 
ſolitudes ſtill more profound. It is in winter 
that they are chiefly ſought by the hunters; 
becauſe their fur is not perfectly ſound in any 
other ſeaſon: And, after their village is ruined, 
and numbers of them are taken, the ſociety is 
ſometimes too much reduced to admit of a freſh. 
eſtabliſhment ; but thoſe which eſcape death or 
captivity, diſperſe and-become va gabond. Their 
genius, withered by fear, never again expands. 
They hide themſelves, and their talents, in holes; 
or, ſunk to the condition of other animals, they 
lead a timid and a ſolitary life. Occupied only by 
preſſing wants, and exerting ſolely their * 5 
| U 
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dual powers, they loſe forever thoſe ſocial qua- 
lities which we have been ſo juſtly admiring. 
However marvellous the ſociety and the opera- 
tions I have now deſcribed may appear, it is im- 
poſſible to doubt of their reality. All the facts 
mentioned by numbers of eye-witneſles®, corre- 
ſpond with thoſe I have related: And, if my nar- 
ration differ from ſome which have been given, it 
is only in a, few points that I judged too mar- 
vellous and improbable to be credited. Authors 
have not limited themſelves to the ſocial man- 
ners of. the beavers, and to their evident talents 
for architecture, but have aſcribed to them gene- 
ral ideas of police and of government. They 
have e that, after the beavers have eſta- 


bliſhed 


 ® See be the beavers, Olatis Magnus 
dans ſa deſcription des pays ſeptentrionaux; les voyages du 
Baron de la Hontan, tom. II. p. 155. & fuiv. Muſeum Mor- 
mianum, p. 320.; Vhiſtoire de PAmerique ſeptentrionale par 
Bacqueville de la Poterie, Rozen, 1722, tome J. p. 143.; M6. 
moire ſur le caſtor, par M. Sarraſin, infere dans les MEmoires 
de PAcademie des Sciences, 1704; la relation d'un voy» 
age en Acadie, par Dierville, Rouen, 1708. p. 126. & faiv. les 
nouvelles decouvertes dans VAmerique ſeptentrionale, Paris, 
1699, P. 133.3 VHiſtoire de la Nouvelle-France, par le P. 
Charlevoix, Paris 1744, tome II. p. 98. & ſuv. le voyage de Ro- 
bert Lade, traduit de PAnglois par M. Vabbe Prevoſt, tome: II. 
p. 226.; le grand voyage au pays des Hurons, par Sagard 
Theodat, Paris, 1632, p. 319. & ſuv. le voyage à la Baie 
6 de Hudſon, par Ellis, Paris, 1749. tome III. 2. 61. & 62. 
Voyez auſſi Geſner, Aldrovande, Johnſton, Klein, &c. à Varticle 
du Caſtor ; le traits du caſtor par Jean Marius, Paris, 1746, 
Phiſtoire de Ia Virginie, traduite de PAnglois, Orlfans 1707, 
p. 406. ; Hiſtoire Naturelle du P.  Raacgyaſky, a a Particle. 
gy Caſtor, ay dee. ee 
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bliſhed a ſociety, they reduce ſtrangers and travel- 
lers of their own ſpecies into ſlavery; that theſe 
they employ to carry their earth and to drag 
their trees; that they treat in the ſame manner 
the lazy and the old of their on ſociety; that 
they turn them on their backs, and make them 
ſerve as vehicles for the carriage of their mate- 
rials; that theſe republicans never aſſociate but 
in an odd number, in order to have always a 
caſting voice in their deliberations; that each tribe 
has its chief; that they have eſtabliſhed ſentinels 
for the public fafety ; that, when purſued, they 
tear off their teſticles, to ſatisfy the avarice of their 
hunters ; that, in this mutilated: ſtate, they exhi- 
bit theinſelves to procure the compaſſion of their 
perſecutors , &c. In proportion as we reject 
with contempt thoſe: exaggerated fables, we muſt 
admit the facts which are eſtabliſhed and confirmed 
by moral certainties. The works of this animal 
have been a thouſand times viewed, meaſured, 
overturned, deft igned, and engraven. - What is 
ſtill ' more convincing,” ſome of theſe ſingular 
works ſtill ſubſiſt, though leſs common than when 
North America was firſt diſcovered, and have 
been ſeen by all the miſſionaries, and all the la- 
teſt travellers who have penetrated | into the nor- 
thern regions of that continent. 

It is univerſally agreed, that, beſide the bepvers 
who live in Ys there are, in the ſame climate, 


others 


® See Elian, and all as antients, . Pliny, wha, like a 
philoſopher, denies the fact. For the other articles, ſee moſt 
of the authors quoted in the preceding note. 
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others . ſolitary, and rejected, it is ſald, 
from the N ſtate for their crimes, reap- 
ing none of its advantages, having neither houſe 
nor magazine; and living, like the badger, in holes 
under the ground. Theſe ſolitary beavers are 


called terriers. They are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 


their dirty and tattered robe; for the hair of their 
back i is. rubbed off. by the friction of the earth. 
They live, like the other kind, upon banks of 
waters, where ſome of them make a ditch of ſe- 
veral feet deep, in order to form a pond that may 
reach to the mouth of their hole, which frequent- 
ly exceeds 100 feet in length, and all along lopes 
upward, to facilitate their retreat, in proportion 
as the water riſes during inundations. But there 
are other ſolitary beavers, which live at a conſide- 
rable diſtance from water. All our European bea- 
vers are terriers and ſolitary, and their fur is not 

near ſo valuable as that of thoſe which live in ſo- 

ciety. They differ in colour, according to the 
climate they inhabit. In the northern deſerts, 


they are perfectly black, and their furs are fineſt; 
but, even there, ſome are found entirely white, o- 


thers white ſpotted with gray, and others with a N 


mixture of red upon the nap of the neck and 
haunches . In proportion as they recede from 
the · north, their colour turns clearer and more mix- 
ed. In the north of Canada they are cheſnut 
coloured ; farther. ſouth, they are bay, and of a 


pale 


.® Caſtor albus, cauda horizontaliter plana; Brien. _ 
Anim. P-. 94 | 4. 
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pale ſtraw_colour among the Ilionois *. In A- 
merica, beavers are found from the goth degree of 
north latitude to beyond the Goth. They are ve- 
ry frequent in the north, and gradually decreaſe 
as we advance ſouthward. The ſame ching holds in 
the Old Continent: They never appear in num- 
bers but in the northern regions; and they 
are very rare in France, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt. They were known to the antients. 
The religion of the Magi prohibited the killing 
of beavers. They were common on the margins 
of the Pontus Euxinus, and were diftinguiſhed by 
the name of Canes Pontici: Butthey probably were 
not quiet enough in this fituation, (forthe coaſts of 
this country have been frequented by men from 
the earlieſt periods of hiſtory}, ſince their ſocie- 
ty and labours are mentioned by none of the 
antients. lian, in particular, who betrays ſo 
ſtrong an affection for the marvellous, and who, 
I believe, firſt advanced that the beaver cut off 
his tefticles to allow them to be collected by the 
hunters t, would never have failed to mention 
the wonders of their republic, and their talents 
for architecture. Even Pliny himſelf, whoſe 
bold, ſublime, and melancholy genius, made him 
uniformly deſpiſe men to exalt Nature, could not 
have abſtained from comparing the labours of 
Romulus to thoſe of the beavers. It is, there- 
fore, apparent, that their induftry in building 
* Hiſt. de la Nouvelle France, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. 2. 


+ Hiſt anim, lib. 6. cap. 34. 
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was altogether unknown to ks antients; and, 
although cabined beavers have lately been Found 
in Norway, and in other northern regions of 

Europe, and though it is probable that the an- 
tient beavers built as well as the modern; yet, 
as the Romans never penetrated ſo far north; K | 


is not ſurpriſing that youu ee are ſilent on | 


this ſubject. 4 94 tt 
Several authors Kin ren, ik the aver : 


being an aquatic animal, could not live upon land, 
without water. But this notion is falſe; for the 
young beaver ſent me from Canada was always 
kept in the houſe ; and, when fitft preſented to 
water, it was Ard, and refuſed to entet into 
that element. But, After being foreed and re- 
tained 'in a baſog: it grew: ſo eafy in a few 
minutes, that it made no attempts to get out; 
and, when left at liberty, it often returned to the | 
water” fpotitaneoufty. It likewiſe avails itſelf of 
the mire and moiſt pavements. © One day he e- 
ſcaped, and deſcended by a ftair into the fubter- 
raneous vaults in the royal garden. He conti- 
nued for ſome time to ſwim on the ſtagnant wa- 

ter in the bottom of theſe vaults. However, as 


ſoon as he ſaw the light of the torches which were 


brought to ſearch for him, he returned to thoſe 


who called him, and allowed himfelf quietly to 


be taken. He is familiar, without being careſ= 
ſing: He aſks to eat from thoſe who are at table; 
and his petitions conſiſt of a ſmall plaintive cry, 


and ſome geſtures with his hand. When he re- 
Vor. V. F ceives 
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ceives a morſel, he carries off and conceals. it, to 
be eaten at leiſure. He ſleeps pretty often, re- 
Poſing on his belly. He eats every thing, except- 
ing fleſh,- which he conſtantly refuſes, whether 
it be raw or roaſted. He gnaws every thing he 
can find, ſtuffs, furniture, wood, &c.; and we 
have been obliged to line, with a double coat of 
+ white-iron, the 1 in which he was: unt 
porte. : 

Though the FRE oh the! margins of . 
rivers, and other freſh waters; yet they are found 
on the ſea-coaſts, but principally on mediterra- 
nean gulfs which receive great rivers, where the 
water has not its uſual ſaltneſs. They are hoſtile 
to the otter,. vrhom they chace, and will not per- 
mit to appear in the waters they frequent. The 
fur of the beaver is finer and more buſhy than 
that of the otter : It conſiſts of two kinds of hair; 
the one, which i 18 ſhort, but buſhy, fine as down, 
and impenetrable by water, immediately covers 
the ſkin ; the other, which is longer, firmer, more 
ſplendid, but thinner, ſerves the former as a ſur- 

tout, defending i it from duſt and dirt. -This-ſe- 
cond kind of hair is of little value; it is the firſt 
alone that is employed in our manufactures. The 
black furs are generally moſt buſhy, and conſe- 
quently 1 in greateſt eſteem. The fur of the ter- 
rier beaver is much inferior to that of the cabin- 
building kind. The beavers, like all other qua- 
drupeds, caft their hair in ſummer; and the furs 


v- 


0 hue, 


of thoſe caught during this ſeaſon are of little va - 


bags or bladders, which the antients wi 
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jue. The fur of the white beaver is greatly e- 


ſteemed, upon account of its rarity; and the per- 


. black furs are nearly as rare as the white. 


But, beſide the fur, which is the moſt precious 
arücle/ the beaver furniſhes a matter, of which 
great uſe has been made in medicine. This mat- 
ter, called cafforeum, is contained in two large 


g 


the teſticles of the animal. We ſhall here give 


neither the deſcription nor the uſes of that ſub- 
ſtance *, becauſe they are to be found in all our 
difpetalateties T. The ſavages, it is ſaid, extract an 
oil from the tail of the-beaver, and uſe it as a to- 
pical application for ſeveral diſeaſes. The fleſh 
of the beaver, though fat and delicate, has always 
a diſagreeable flavour. Their bones are ſaid to 
be exceſſively hard; but, concerning this fact, we 
have had no opportunities of determining, becauſe 
we only diſſected a young one. Their teeth are 
very hard, and ſo ſharp, that tber are uſed by 
the ſavages as knives to cut, hollow, and poliſn 
their timber. The ſavages clothe themſelves 
with beavers ſkins; and, in winter, turn the ſhag- 


gy fide inward ; and theſe, from their having 
_— much ſweat from yo, e of 


* 


* See * Traits du 8 par Marius et Nan 
1 1tis alledged that the beavers preſs out this liquor with 
their feet, that it reſtores their appetite after a diſguſt, 'and 
chat the ſavages rub the ſnares with it which they lay for ap- 
| prehending them. It is more certain, however, that they uſp 
{his ardent greaſing their hair, 


their wearers, are called fat-beaver, or coat-bea- 
ver, and are only employed for coarſe works. 
Ihe beaver uſes his fore-feet, like hands, with 
equal dexterity as the ſquirrel, the toes being 
well ſeparated.; but thoſe of the bind · feet are 
united by a membrane, Theſe they employ as 
fins, and extend them like the toes of a gooiſe, 
which agignal they reſemble. in their walking up- 
on land. The beaver ſwims better than he runs: 
As his fore-legs are much ſhorter than the hind 
ones, he always walks with his head low, and his 
back arched. His ſenſes are extremely delicate, 
eſpecially the ſenſe of ſmelling. Dirtineſs and 
bad ſmells ſeem to be perfectly inſupportable to 
him. When retained in conhnement too long, 
and obliged to void his excrements, he places them 
near the threſhold of the door, and, as ſoon as 
it is opened, he puſhes them out. This habit of 
cleanlineſs is natural to them; and our young 
| beaver never failed, in this manner, to clean his 
habitation. At the age of twelve months, he 
exhibited marks of ardour for a female, which 
renders it probable that he had then nearly at- 
tained his full growth, Hence the duration of 
life in theſe animals cannot be very long; per- 
baps it is too much to extend it to fifteen or 
twenty years. It is not aſtoniſhing that this bea- 
per was ſmaller than others of his age, having 
been perpetually confined almoſt from his birth; 
and, being unacquainted with water till he was 
nine months old, he co 


ould neither FN. nor ex- 
"pand 
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pand like thoſe who enjoy liberty and the uſe of 


that element, which appears to ura 
ſary to them as the land. 
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We formerly FE. chat the "NIKE was | 

an animal common to both Continents ; j and they 

are, in fact, as frequent in Siberia as in Canada. 

They may be eaſily tamed, and even wy Fa 
fiſh, and to bring home their prey to the 

M. Kalm Mord us of this fact: 

I have ſeen in America, ſays he, beavers ſo 

0 fully tamed, that, when · ſent out to fiſh, they 

brought home the booty to their maſter. I haye 

_ © alfoſeen others which were ſo familiar with their 

© maſters, and with the dogs, that they followed 

© them, a accompanied them in the boats, jumped 

© Into the water, and, in a moment Ts return- 

ed with a fiſh *, 

3 have ſeen,” fays M. Omelin, in « ſmall 

village of Siberia, a beaver that was brought 

© up. in the houſe, and was ſo-excecdingly trac- 

* table, that he ſometimes made voyages to a con- 

© ſiderable diſtance, decoyed females, and brought 

them home; after the ſeaſon of love was over, 
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» Voyage de Kalm, tom. 2. p. 30 
F Voyage de Kamtſchatka, p. 73, LAM 
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HOUGH ſeveral authors have deſcribed this 
animal under the name of Coati, to prevent 
its being confounded with the true Coats, or e- 


ven with the Coat i- mondi, we _ adopted. 1 its 
Engliſh name. bes 12 85 45 : 


The Taccoon which v we have had alive, and kept 
him twelve months, was of the ſize and figure 
of a ſmall badger. Its body is thick and ſhort, 
and the hair long, buſhy, black at the points, 

and gray underneath. His head reſembles that 
of the fox; but his ears are round and much 


ſhorter. The eyes are large, and of a yellowiſh 
green colour. Above the © EYES, ablack band runs a- 


1 crols; 


» a #434 7 


F * This animal bass black 8 ty 8 long- 
er; ears ſhort, and rounded; eyes ſurrounded with two broad 
patehes of black; from the forehead to the noſe, a duſky line; 
face, checks, and chin, white; upper part of the body cover - 
ed with hair, aſh - coloured at the root, whitiſh in the middle, 
and tipt with black; tail very buſhy, annulated with black; 
toes black, and quite divided; Pennant's Synop/. of quad. p. 199. 
Vulpi affinis Americana, Rattoon ſew er e Ray, _ 9. 
179 
Vul Ipes Americana, Mapach dias, Anglia . cee, 
2 x 
Raccoon; Shame, bift. of Jamaica, tom: 2. 5. 340. 309 
Urſus Jotor, cauda annulata, faſcia per oculos — 
nigra; Linn. Syft. p. 70. « thang + 
Coati Braſilienſium; Klein. quad. p. 72. 


1 cauda annulatig variegata; Briſon. Regn. animal, p: 
2 3 
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croſs; the pants. is lender, the noſe ſomewhas 
turned up, and the upper lip advances beyond 
the under one. He has, like the dog, ſix cut- 
ting, teeth, and two canine in each jaw. The 
tail is buſhy, as long as the body, and marked 
alternately with black and White rings through 
its Whole extent. The fore · legs are much ſuort- 
er than the hind ones; and there are five toes; 
armed with ſtrong ſharp claws, on each foot. 
The hind feet reſt ſo much on the heel, that the 
animal can elevate and ſupport its body in a po- 
ſition inclined forwards. He uſes the fore-feet 
in carrying food to his mouth. But, as his toes 
are rigid, and have little flexibility, he uſes both 
hands at a time in laying hold of what is given 
him. Though thick and ſhort, he is very agile: 
His claws, which are ſharp. as thorns, enable 
| him to climb trees with great facility. He 
mounts the trunk with alacrity, and runs to 
the extremities of branches. He goes by leaps, 
rather gambols than walks, and his movement, 
though oblique, are quick and light. 3 
This animal is a native of the ſouthern parts of 
America. He is never found i in the Antient Con- 
tinent; at leaſt, thoſe travellers who have de- 
ſcribed the animals of Africa and the Eaſt Indies 
make no mention of him. But he is very com- : 
mon in the warm regions of America, and parti- 
cularly 1 in Jamaica *, where he lives in the moun- 
tains, from which he deſcends to eat the ſugar 


thn canes, 


| * Sleane's Nat. hiſt of Jamaica, tom. 2. p. 329. 
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eaties, He appears not in Canada, nor in ths hor- 

therm parts of the Continent ; and yet he cat ſtip- 

port exceffive cold. M. Klein f kept one at Dant- 

2Ick ; and the one in my — has paſſed 

= M whole night. with His . A r in 15 Von 
_ ont fuffering any injury. 

Ihe raccoon ſoftens, or elk Bites! irt Wi 


ter every thing he intends to eat. He throws 
his bread into the baſon that holds his water; 


and, unleſs prefſed with hunger, he removes it 
aut till it be well foxked. But, when very hun- 
| gr), he eats dry food, or any tliing that is preſetited 
10 him. He ſearches about and eats every thing 
that he can find, as fleſh, either crude or prepared, 
fithes, eggs, living fowls; grain, roots, &c. He 
hkewife devours all kinds of inſe@s. He de- 
lights 1 in hunting ſpiders ; and, -when at liderty 
in the garden, he eats oraſidoppets; ſnails, and 
worms. He loves ſugar, milk, and other ſoft - 

kinds of youriſhment, excepting fruits; but 
all theſe herejects, when he can have fein or 
en He retirbs to a diſtance to obey the calls of 
He is familiar, and even careſſing; for 
ho po upon thoſe he is fond of, playing ſpon- 
taneouſly, and perpetually moving about with 
great agility. He- appears to have much of the 


nature of che maki, and to poſſeſs ſome of the 
qualities of the ET 


SUP- 
1 Elana, quad m 62. 
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833 the raccoon, I have 8 the 
following communication from M. Blanquart 
des Salines, i in a letter dated Calais, October 49. 
TS 

2.6. Ny. raccoon, before he came into my polleſ- 
ſion, had always been chained, In this ſtate of 
captivity, he was very gentle, but had little in- 
elination to careſs, The people of the houſe 
were all equally kind to him; but he received 
them differently; for what e him in one, 
he revolted againſt in another; and in this his 
conduct was invariable. 

His chain ſometimes broke; and 3 
rendered him inſolent, He took poſſeſſion of an 
apartment, would allow none to enter, and it 
was with ſome difficulty that he could again be 
reconciled to bondage. Since he came under my 
management, I have frequently given him his 
liberty. Without loſing ſight of him, I allow- 
ed him to walk about with his chain; and each 
time his gratitude was expreſſed by-a thouſand 
careſſing gambols. But this is by no means the 
caſe when he makes his eſcape himſelf. He 
then roams about, ſometimes for. three or four 
days together, upon the roofs: of the heighbour- 
ing houſes, deſcends, during the night-time, 
into the court-yards, enters the Hen-houſes, 
F525 WDL.: . G ſtrangles 
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ſtrangles all the poultry, and eats their heads. 
His chain does not render him more humane, 
but only more circumſpet, He then employs 
every artifice to make the fowls grow familiar 
with him; he permits them to partake of his 
Vviccuals; and it is only after having infpired them 
with the higheſt notions of ſecurity, that he 
ſeizes one, and tears it in pieces. Some young 
cats have met with the fame fate. The motions 
of this animal, though light, are always oblique; 
and I doubt whether he can overtake other ani- 
mals by running. He opens oifters with won- 
derful dexterity. His ſenfe of touching muſt be 
exquiſite. In all his little operations, he ſeldom 
uſes either his noſe or his eye. For example, 
he makes an oiſter paſs: under his hind-paws ; 
then, without looking at it, he ſearches with his 
hands for the weakeſt part; there he ſinks his 
claws, ſeparates the ſhells, and leaves not a ve- 
ſtige of the fiſh. In all this operation, neither his 
eyes nor his noſe, which he keeps at a dittance, 
are of the leaſt uſe to him. | 
“ This raccoon is not very — * the ca- 
reſſes he receives; but is extremely ſenſible of 


bad treatment. A ſervant one day gave him ſe- 
veral laſhes with a whip, But this man has e- 


ver ſince endeavoured in vain to accompliſh a 
reconciliation. Neither eggs nor fiſhes, of which 
the animal is exceedingly fond, can appeaſe his 
_ reſentment. At the approach of the ſervant, the 
raccoon flies into a rage 3 ; his eyes kindle; he 


- ſprings 
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ſprings at the man, utters moſt dolorous cries, and | 


rejects every thing preſented to him, till the 


diſagreeable object diſappears, The accents of 


his rage are very fingular, ſometimes reſembling 
the whiſtling noiſe of the. curlew, and ſome- 
times the hoarſe barking of an old dog. 

«Tf any one ftrikes him, if he is attacked by 
an animal that he thinks ſtronger than himſelf, 
he makes no reſiſtance ; but, like the hedge-hog, 
conceals his head and feet by rolling up his body 
in the form of a ball; no complaint eſcapes him; 
and, in this poſition, he FRY ſubmits to be 
killed. 

* remarked, that he never Miwed hay or 
ſtraw to remain. in his neſt ; but choſe rather 
to lie upon wood. When litter is put in, he in- 
ſtantly throws it out. I never perceived that 
cold made him uneaſy. Of three winters, 
he has paſſed two expoſed to all the rigours 0 
the air. I have ſeen him covered with ſnow, 
having no ſhelter, and yet in good health. I i- 


magine that he is not ſolicitous about heat. Du- 


ring the laſt froſts, I preſented to him warm wa- 

ter, and water almoſt frozen, for diluting his 

food; but he uniformly preferred the latter. 

He had liberty of ſleeping in the ſtable; but 
often preferred a corner of the court. 

« The defect of ſaliva, or having but a mall | 
quantity of it, is, I imagine, the reafon why this 
animal dilutes his food with water. He never 
wets s freſh or bloody meat, nor a peach, nor a 

- raiſin, 
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raiſin. But he plunges every Hang: that i is dry 
into his baſon. 1 

= He abhors children; ;- " their crying. irritates 

nim; and he makes every effort to ſpring upon 
them. A ſmall bitch, of. which he is fond, Me 
chaſtiſes ſeverely when ſhe barks too loud. 
know not Why ſeveral animals equally 2 
ſharp cries,,. In the year 1770, I had five white 
1 mice, 1 happened to make one of them cry 3 
uw the others, attacked it: I continued to mas. it 
| cry; and they killed it. 

« "This. raccoon is a female; of comes in 4 
ſon inthe beginning of ſummer, and her ardour for 
the male continues ſix weeks. During this period, 
nothing can quiet her; every ohject is diſguſt- 
ing; and ſhe hardly takes nouriſhment, A hun- 
dred times each day ſhe paſſes, between her 
thighs and between her fore - feet, her buſhy tail, 

which ſhe ſeizes by the end with her teeth, and 

agitates perpetually, to give friction to the parts. 
This animal acquires not its full grownh, fl 
e pans ee but. 
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| "1 animal Ka 1 been called Ceati-mondj 
by ſeveral authors. We have had it alive; 

and; SR. comparing it with the Coati mentioned 
by Thevet, and deſcribed by Marcgrave, we diſ- 
covered the Caati and Coati-mondi to be only 
varieties of the {ame ſpecies; for Marcgrave, af- 
ter deſcribing the coat!, ſays expreſsly, that there 
are other coati of a dark brown colour, called, for 
the. fake of diſtinction, coati-mondi by the Braſi- 
lians. He admits not, therefore, any other dif- 
ference between the coati a e but 
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* Weaſel with che upper we! Nag tene into a pliant move- h 
able proboſcis, much longer than the lower jaw; ears rounds 
ed; eyes ſmall; noſe:dufky; hair on. the body, ſmooth, ſoft, 
and gloſfy, of a bright bay colour; tail annulated with duſky 
and bay; breaſt whitiſh; ; kngth from noſe to rail eighteen 
inches; tail thirteen inches; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p- 229. 
| Coat; 3 Thevet. fingular. de la France Antarctigue, p. 95. Mare- 
grav. hiſt. nat. Braſil. . 228. 
Coati-mondiz Hiſt. de Þ Acad. tom. 3. part, 2. 5. 17. | 
Vulpes minor, roſtro ſuperiori longiuſculo, cauda annula- 
tim ex nigro et rufo variegata; ; Barrere, bift. de la France Equi- 
| pod?. p. 167. 
Urſus naſo producto et mobil, canda annulatim variegata; 
Briſen. Regn. amim. p. 190. 
Viverra naſua, rufa, cauda albo annulata; Lin. . p. 64. 
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| The coati is very Cifferent . 
deſcribed, in the preceding article. He is of a - 
ſmaller ſtature; his body and neck, head, and 
muzzle, are much longer; the upper jaw is ter- 
minated by a kind of moveable ſnout, which 
ſtretches an inch, or an inch and a half, beyond 
the extremity of the under jaw. "This turned up 
ſnout, joined to the length of the 5 Jaws, gives to 
the muzzle a curved and elevated appearance. 
The coati has alſo ſmaller eyes than the raccoon, 
ſhorter ears, longer, ile" and leſs variegated 
hair, ſhorter legs, and longer feet; and it refts 
lll more upon the heel. Like che raccoon, it 
has an annulated tail &, and five toes on each foot. 
Some authors regard the ſow-badger as a coati, 
and have added to this genus the taxus ſuillus , 
of which Aldrovandus has given a figure. But, 
when it is conſidered, that the ſow-badger - men- 
tioned by hunters, is ſuppoſed to be found in 
France, and even in colder European climates, 
and that, on the contrary, the coati never appears 
but in the ſouthern climates of the New Conti- 
nent, this notion muſt be rejected, as having no 
foundation to ſupport it ; for the figure given 
by Alkdtovandue is nothing more than that of a 
| gt - badger, 


* Some coatis have the tail of one uniform colour; but, 
as there are no other differences, they wult be conſidered only 
as varieties, and not as diſtinct ſpecies. 

+ Briſſon. Regn. anim. p. 263. | 
* + See what we remarked concerning the Taxus alle, ar · 
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author pretends not to have drawn this animal! 


from nature; and he has given no deſcriptib of 
it. The long muzzle and moveable ſnout ſuſſi- 


ciently diſtinguiſh the coati from all other am- 


mals. Like the bear, the coati ſtands with eaſe 


on his hind- feet, reſting upon his broad heels, 


that are terminated by large calloſities, which 


* oo, and n eee e 


The coati has a trick of RAB I en t. 8 


which, when not mutilated, exceeds the length * 
of the body; he generally carries his tail erect, | 
and fweeps it about from fide to fide. | This re. | 


 markable practice of gnawing the tail is not, 


however, peculiar to the coati ; the monkeys, the 


makis, and ſome other ae which have long | 


tails, ſhorten them one third, or one fourth, by Wl 
eating both the fleſh and the vertebrae. This 
gave riſe to a-general concluſion, chat, in very 
long members, the extremities of which are, of 


courſe, removed to a great diſtance from the | 


centre of feeling, the ſenſation of feeling i is weak, 


and that this weakneſs of feeling is proportion- 


ed to the diſtance and the thinneſs of the part; 


for, if the extremity of the tail, in thoſe; animals, 


was very ſenſible, the pain excited” would be 


ſtronger than the deſire of mutilation, and they | | 


would preſerve: their tails with equal anxiety as 
the other parts of their bodies. Upon the whole, 
"ke x 4 e 1 n 8 3% ; the 
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mme dostl is an ani ef preyr wild Ives wan" 
fleſh and blood, and who; like the fox er martin, 
devours ſmall animals and fowks *, ears eggs, and 
hunts for the neſts of birds ; and it is, pro- 
bably, from this conformity of diſpoſition, rather 
than from any 'reſemblance to the martin, 4 
the cdati has been conſidered as en POInY 
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2 Maregrave, h hilt. Brafi, p. 228... 
0 ＋ Thevet, Singular. de la Franes Later. p. 96. 
© + Ini the Seventh volume of the Tranſuctions of * Se. 
dib Academy, we have the followiug remarks conceruiug the 
coati-mondi, by Linnaeus, which we ſhall tranſcribe, without 
r vouch the facts he delivers. 
This animal,” ſays -Linnaens, is equally nuberout both 
un South and in North America. Ia be length of his hiud- 
* legs, the inclination. of his head, the buſhineſs of his hair, and 
in his paws, he reſembles the bear. But he is ſmall and fa - 
« miliar; and his tail is very long, and variegated with diffe- t 
rent colours. The Prince of Sweden made a preſent of one, 
© of theſe animals to Liatiaens, who kept him a eonſiderable 
time, but loſt all the labour be beſtowed in attempting t dl 
« vilize him ; for the coati-mondi, when he could flip into the 
court - yard, violating all the rights / hoſpitality,” tore off the 
© beads of the poultry, and drank if their blood: - He was ſo ob». 
* ſinate, that he would do nothing contrary. to his inclination. - 
'© Notwithſtanding the ſmallineſs of this animal, he defended 
« himſelf with great force, when any, body atrempted ta feize' 
© him againſt his will; and he ſtuek faſt to the legs of thoſe with 
whom he was familiar, when he wanted to renſack their poc- 
© kets, and carry oft what he found in them. But there is a 
© remedy for this obſiinacy. The coati hab an extreme averſion 
© to hog's briſtles; and the ſmalleſt byu/b makes him deſert his 
* enterpriſe. He was ons day worried by a-maſtiff; and M. 
© Linnaeus difected him. His mode of living was very fingu- 
bar. 
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and has been TT by moſt ſyſteniatic.. 
writers, as a ſpecies of rabbit, or large rat. Theſe, 


| however, it reſembles in ſome minute characters 
only ; but, in natural diſpoſitions, it differs ef- 


ſentially from them. It has the rudeneſs of hair, 


the grunting, and likewiſe the voracious appetite 
| | 8 


* Cavy, with a long noſe; divided upper lip; ſhort round - 
ed lips ; black eyes; hair hard and ſhining; on the body 
mixed with red, brown, and black; on the rump, of a bright 
orange colour ; belly yellow ; 4 almoſt naked, ſlender, and 


black; four toes on the feet, three on the/hing ʒ; tail 
ſhort, and naked ; ſize of a bit 3 Pennant's Synep/. "quad. 


P. 245 
Agouti is the Indian name of this animal ; but, in Brafil, it 


is called Cotia ; Pifon, et Marcgrave. 


Acuti or agouti ; Hift. du Nouveau Monde par Jean de Laet, - 
p. 484. The little that Laet has faid of * 


fcribed from a Portugueſe writer. 


Aguti z Pifon. Hift. nat. du Braſil. p. 103. (Aral or Ag | 


Marcgrave, Hiſt, nat. Brafil. p. 224. 
Couti ; Hifi. een p. 203. 


Mus ſylveſtris Americanus,cuniculi magnitudine, pilis et voce 
Porcelli; Ray, Hopf: quad. p. 226. ; 


Cuniculus omnium vulgatiflimus, aguti vulgo; Barrere, 


Hiſt. de la France Eguinottiale, p. 153 · 
Cavia, aguti, vel acuti Braſilienſibus; Alcin. quad. p. 50. 


Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, pilis ex rufo et fuſco mixtis, 


rigidis veſtitus ; Briſſn. Regn. anim. p. 143 


Mus aguti, cauda abreviata, palmis tetradaQylis, plantis 


tridaQylis, abdomine flaveſcante; Linn. Syſt. p. 80. 
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Aba as en 1 ly gutted, it Wes 
like the fox, the remainder bf ity fobd in different 
places. The agotiti delights in cutting and gnaw- 
ing every thing he meets with. When irritated, 
the hair of his back riſea, and he fitikes-the ground 
forcibly with his hind-fret. Iis bite is cruel . 
He digs not « hole, like the rabbit, nor fits on che 
ground like the — generally lives in the 
hollows of decayei trees. Fruits, potatoes, and 
manioe, are the common food of thoſe which lire 
near the habitations of men. But thoſe that live- 


in the woods atid-favannahs, feed üpon leaves 


and roots, plants and ſhrubs. The agouti, like 

the ſquirrel, uſes his fore: feet in holding his food, 
and carrying it to his mouth. He runs very 
nimbly both on plain and riſing grounds. But, 
as his fore- legs are much ſhorter than his hind- 
legs, he would tumble headlong, if he did not 
ſlacken his eourſe in deſcending. Both his eye 
and his ear are fine. He ſtops and liſtens to the 

ſound of muſic. The fleſh of thoſe which are fat 
and well fed, is not very bad, though it be. hard, 

and not very agreeable to the taſte. They ſeald 
che agouti, and make him ready; „in the — man- 
ner as a pig. He is hunted wth doe When 
forced among the cut ſugar canes, he'is ſoon ta- 


ken; e _ Rang en A 
vered 


* This animal is — capuchins of 
Olinda in Braſil brought up a young one, and uſed the pre- 
caution of extraQing his teeth; yet be continued to extend hia 
devaſtations as far as dad, Hiſt, des Indes | 
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vered a foot thick Witti ſtrasv kund, leaves, at each 
leap he ſinks in this Mtterg ſo that h man my 6e 
vertake and ſlay him With z baton}! He co9 
monly runs very nimbly before the dogs; and 
when he gains his retreat, he ies ſquaty and re- 
mains obſtinately in his cuncealment. The hun- 
. tets are obliged to chace hifi nut by filling his 
hole with ſmoke: The animal half inen | 
utters mournful cries; but never iſſues forth, un- 
leſs when puſhed to the laſt extremity. His cry, 
which he often repeats when diſturbed or irrita- 
ted, reſembles that of a mall hog, If taken 
young; he is eaſily tamed, and goes out and re- 
turns of his own accord. Theſe animals com · 
monly reſide in the woods and hedges; where 
the — chooſe a place well covered and buſhy, 
and there prepare a bed of leaves and hay for 
their young. They annually produce two ot 
chree, but generally two *. Like the cats, they 
tranſport their young, two or three days aftet birth, 
into the hollows of trees, where they ſuckle them 
for a ſhort time, The young are ſonn in a con- 
dition to follow their mother, and to ſearch: for 
food, Thus their time of growth is ſhort; and, 
conſequently, the amian of their lives cannot 
be very long . 
The agouti appears ot an 5 0 ny to 
the ſouthern parts of America, none of them be- 
ing open found! in the old world. They. are com- 
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manu ia Braſil; ic Guiana, ib@eDotaingo/andint 
all the iſlands. They ſeem. to require: a warm 
climate in order to ſubſiſt and to multiply. They 


can live, however, in France, if kept in a dry 


wo and ſheltered from the winter froſts. Even 
1 regions. In the iſlands there is only the 
ſpecies of agouti which we Jy deſcribed, But 
at Cayentie, and Ih Guiana 


© Prion 1s metiti6 calle ouch, which 1 18 
fuld Eren ee frm 5 the fitſt. But 
we are affurecd, by the evidence of people Wie 
have liyed long at Cay enne, and who know both 
the agouti and add, the latter of which we 
have nEver been able to procure, that the animal 


we have deſcribed is. the true agouti. We had 


It alive: It was a large as a rabbit ; its hair was 
rude, and of à brown colour, a little mixed with 


red. Its upper lip was diy vided like that of the hare; 
Its tail was till ſhorter ak the tail of the rabbit; 
The ears were ſhort and broad. The upper jaw 


advanced beyond the under: The muzzle re- 


ſembled that of the dormouſe, and the teeth 
thoſe of the marmot. The neck was long, and 
the legs flender : : It had four toes on the fore, 
and three on the hind- feet. Marcgrave and 


| moſt naturaliſts after him, have aſſerted, that 


the 
agouti had fix toes on the hind-feet. M. Briſſon 
is the only writer who has not copied this error 
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M. de Ja Borde informs us, that, i in Guiana, it is 
the moſt common dusdruped. a all the "VE... 
plains, beights, and even "YN OG ive 955 


of them. Bil .Þþ 
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e of a 3 ſkin Tag tp and las 

very . when employed as jan... upper-leather. . 
to ſhoes. He has ne 1. His fleſh, is aa 
white, and nearly as good as s that of the rabbit, 
having the ſame taſte and Aayour, . 'Whether eld 
or young, their fleſh is always tender; but thoſe _ 
which inhabit the ſea-coaſt are beſt. The ey are 


dians and Negroes, who know how. | to allure 
them by whiſtling, or imitating their cries, . Kill 
as many of them as they pleaſe. "When purſued, . 
they conceal themſelves, like the rabbits. in the 
hotes of old trees. They hold their food in their 


paws, likethe ſquirrels. Their ordinary food, Which 


they often conceal in the earth, to be uſed occa- 


ſionally, are the nuts of the maripa, of the tour- 
lovri, of the corana, &c.; and, after concealing 


theſe nuts, they often touch them not for fix 


months. 


e kak Title to add 'coycerning t the. aut : I 1 


taken in traps, or hunted wich dogs. The in. K; 
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4 ones, during every ſeaſon of the 


We not in number in the fame hole; but they 
are either found alone or. che mother with „ 
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THE inflaence' of climate, in the hümam 


IL. ſpecies; ie ey marked by. Might varie? 
becauſe. this ſpoles 10 ſmgle, Aid extremely di- 


fine om every. othets Mam White in Europe; 


black in Africa, yellow in Afia und red in A 
Jour *% > K 
exetciſe dominion-over the earth; and; 48 he has? 


peculiar do dhe mate, "As he h formed tg 


the vrhole globe for his habitationyhis warure ſees 
every grus 16. Under 


the fervours of the ſouth, or the froren regions 
of the north, he lives, multipſies, dnd is ſo ufd 


verſally and ſo antiently diffuſed over every eetitts 
try, that he appears to have no peculiar climate. 
| Among 


Cat with a large head; ſhort rounded ears; face cover- 
ed with ſhort hairs ; upper part. of the head, chin, whole neck 


and ſhoulders, with long ſhaggy hairs, like a mane z hair on 
the body, and limbs ſhort and ſmooth ; along the bottom of 


the belly long; limbs of vaſt ſtrength ; tail long, with a tuft 


of long hairs at the end; colour tawny, but on the belly in- 


clines to white; length of the largeſt lion, from noſe to tail, 


above eight feet ; the tail four feet : The lioneſs or female is 
lefs, and wants the mane; Pennant's Synopſ. of guad. p. 164. 
In Greek, Ates; in Latin, Les; in Italian, Leone; in Spa- 
niſh, Leon; in German, Lew; in Swediſh, Lon in French, 
Le Lion, 2 


Leo ; Geſner quad. p. 5172. Icon. quad. p. 66. Ray, Sah. | 


quad. p. 162. Klein. quad. p. 8 1. 
Felis leo, cauda elongata, corpore helvolo; Linn. Syſt. p. 60. 
Felis cauda in floccum deſinente; Brifſon. Regn. anim. p. 267. 
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ſenſihle characters; becauſe they differ in ſpecies, 


 arfl-oghexs, cannot ſuhſiſt put in gold eo 


The W eee e the gener xogions 4 2 
the rein- ent mas, never found j in the ſouth!;; and 


perhaps no.other-dpecies hut th 
_ diFuſed, yer. the whole fu 


870 


ſenſe. e, that 
calledingtives of a particular c 
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An vum countries the land-animals ate larger 


rocigus Ali their natural. qualities ſrem to ori- 


ginate from the - ardour of the climate, Lions, | 


born; vader the ſcorching beats of Afriea or the 
Indies, ate the ſtrongeſt; the fierceſt; and the moſt 
formidable. Our wolyes, and other catnivorous 
animals; would hardly have the merit of being 
his 


Vor. V. Bo: more 
* Theie is a ſpores of Lynx called the Lm Provider. © 


at kar NM 


| nimals n dhe conary, the 5 
— climate is ſtronger, and marked hů 


and their nature is leſs. perfect, and leſs diffuſed 
than, that pf man. Thgwxieties of each; ſpecies 
are not oply; more numerous, and more. ſtrongly 
maxked, but even the diffarences of ſpecies them 
ſelves ſetm 40 depend upon the dliſfereners of kli: 
mate. Home re unable to propagate lum in um. 


Atgpeculiar country, 10 which.je inen. 
\AFbplical negeliny 4 each is genuins 
lan, pf 'ghe, country it inbabitz 3 and. it is in this 
Particular animals a o be 


and Rropges than in tig frozen; or temperate. re- 5 
gions,, They arg likewiſe more hardy and fe- 


providers “. The hons of America, if they 
deſerve that name, are, like the climate, infinitely | 


n. 
ws 


fervid deſerts | that We meet” ee 
nb eue 


the ſpecies is not numerots: mente 


s . H H i, FO 
more" t6Ad han dete ef gen 726, ul proves 


that the exceſs of their ferocity originates from 


the exceſs of heat, is, chat, in the ſume country, 


Top thoſe who inhabit the high mountain, where the 
ö air is temperate, differ in diſpoſition! From: thoſe 


who live in the plains, where the heat id etreme: 


The lions of Mount Atlas the firmmit of Which 
is ſometimes covered with ſnow; have neither the 
courage, the ſtrength; nor the ferocity of che lions | 
of Biledulgerid or of Zanru, whoſe 


platiis'are' co- 
vered with burning fands! It is ehiefly in theſe 


er 


diminiſh daily ; for, from: che teftitivrty'of thoſe 


who have traverſed this part of Africa, the num 
der of liotis is not nearly ſo great as formerly. 


The Romans; ſays Mr Shaw *, drew frem Eybia, 
for their public ſpectacles, fifty times Mert ons 


than could now be found in that country. It 


has likewiſe been remarked, chat, in Turkey, 


Perſia, and India, lions are much leſs frequent 
than they were in antient times: And, as this 


bold and powerful ereature preys on every other 


animal, and is himſelf à prey to none, the dimi- 


nution of the ſpecies can only be attributed to 
the increaſe of the numbers of mankind; for, it 
muſt be allowed, that the ſtrength. of the king of 
animals is not match againſt the addreſs of a 


1 ; Hause 
* Shaw's travels. io delta u. 
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a having. g any 


art of its former ſtandard, it follows, that the 
| EE 


mans, (as has been often alledged), is, on the « con- 
trary, increaſed, even in ſuch countries as Lybia, 


where the power of man appeared to have been 
greater during the aera, of | 
now under that of Tunis and Algiers, SE 


Man's induſtry augments in proportion t. to his 
: — — but that of the other animals remains 


always the ſame. All the deſtructive ſpecies, as 


chat of the lion, ſeem to be baniſhed to diſtant 
regions, or reduced to a ſmall number,. not only 


becauſe mankind haye increaſed, but becauſe they 
have alſo become more, powerful, and have i in- 


vented formidable arms dich nothing can reſiſt. | 
Would to God man had never combined the o- 


perations of ſteel and fire for other purpoſe 
thoſe of deſtroying lions and tiger? 


This ſuperiority of. man in numbers, and in 
induſtry, which has impaired the force of the lion, p 


has likewiſe enervated | his courage. 'Ambng a- 
nimals, this latter quality, though natural, riſes 
or falls according as, the exertions * their 


ſtrength are ſucceſsful or abortive. In the vaſt 


deſerts of Zaara, in thoſe which ſeem to ſeparate 
two oh different races of MED the 8 and 


abe 


reduced 10 0 en. or, 9 — wil, _= ap | 


Cone, hn 8s 
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the Moots,. in de unpebples gieng Wat le a- 
bout che territories of che Hottentets, and, in 
general, in all thoſe ſouthern parte of Afriea and 
Aſia, Which man has diſdained to inhabit; the 
lions are ſti very nilimerous, and cuhtinue in 
their natural ſtate. Accuſtomed to meaſure their 
ſtrength with that of every anlitial they theet, the 


5 habit of cohquering renders them terrible and in- 


trepid. Being ignorant of the power of man, 


they are not afraid to encounter him. Harig 


never experienced the force of his arms, they 


hold them in defiance.” Wounds enrage, \ with, 


fying them. They are not difconicerted 
even by the appearance of numbers. A ſingle lion 
of the deſert often attacks a whole caravan; and 


if, after a violent and obſtinate engagement, he 


finds himſelf fatigued, inſtead of flying, he re- 
treats fighting, always oppoſing his face to the 
enemy. Thoſe lions, on the other hand; who 
dwell in the peighbourhood of the towns or vil- 

lages of India or Barbary *, being acquainted with 
man, and the power of his arms, have loſt their 
native fortitude to ſuch a degree, that they fly 
from the threatenings of his voice, and dare not 
attack him. They content themſelves with-ſeizing 
ſmall cattle, a0 even fly before the women and 
children f, who make them indignantly quit their 
prey, by ſtriking them with N i 


. L'Afrique de Marmol, tom. 2. . p- 213. & ha relation du 
Voyage de Thevenot, tom. 2. p. 112. 


7 L Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 54. 
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deatity ſufbeiemt to render him taneadle tti u 
certain degree, and to 1dmit ef 4 
cation: And Riſtöry informs" us, that Hens have 


deen yoked in triumphaf ears, uud conducted to 
that, faithful to 


tlie battle or che chace; 
their maſters; they wear oe / exerted their ſtrength 


mon enemy. This much is certain, that the lion, 
when taken young, and brought up among do- 


meſtic animals, is eaſily accuſtomed to live, and 


even to ſport iunocently with them; that he is 
gentle and careſſing to his maſter; and that, if he 
Pelle fwiiby! his natural ferocity, he ſeldom 


movements are impetuous, and his appetites \ ve- 
kement, we ought not to preſume that they can 


always be balanced by the impreſſions of educa- 


tion. It is dangerous, therefore, to allow him to 
want food too long, or to irritate him unneceſſa- 
rily. Bad treatment not only enrages bim, but 


he remembers it, and ſeems to meditate revenge, 
in the ſame manner as he remembers and requires 


benefits received. Here T might quote a great 
| nitinber of particular facts, ſome of which appear 
to be exapgerated; but the whole, when combined, 
are ſufficient to prove, that the anger of the lion is 
noble, his courage ma gnanimous, and his temper 
(ſfepable of impreſſions, He has often been 


known 


— ride ; 
preſfiony he Terekves and wat he maſt poſſeſo a 


ſpecies' ful = 


or their ecurage but" in oppoſition'to"the'coms | 


turns his rage againft bis benefiQtors. As bis 


. __ 


= . " a * 


Bases 5 
careſſes the hand that. feeds him, and ſometimes 
pardons the animals, which are thrown to him 
for prey. By this act of generoſity, he ſeems to 
conſider himſelf as forever bound to protect them: 
he lives peaceably with them, allows them a part, 
and ſometimes the whole of his food, and will 
rather ſubmit to the gnawings of hunger than 
deſtroy the fruit of his own, beneficenee. 

The lion cannot juſtly be branded with cruelty, 
ſince he acts from neceſſity, and kills no more 

than he conſumes; while the tiger, the wolf, the 
hyaena, and many other inferior ſpecies, fuck az 
ö the fox, the martin, the polecat, the ferret, &c. 
delight in ſlaughter, and ſeem rather to ray 
their rage than their hunger. 

The external appearance of the 1 kg detrafts 
not from the noble and generous qualities of his 
mind. His figure is reſpeQable, his looks firm 
and determined, his gait ſtately, and his voice 
tremendous. His bulk is not exceſſive, like that 
of the elephant or rhinoceros, . He is not groſs 
and unwieldy, like the hippopotamus or the ox, 
nor too contracted, like the hyaena or the — 
nor lengthened to deformity, like the camel. The 
body of the lion, on the contrary, is ſo well poiſed 
and proportioned, that it may be ae as a 


nerves aid of ankle, This grein muff fee 
is manifeßted by he prodigious lebe and bounds | 
"eaſe; by the briſk 
ments of his dns Magi ſweep of Which i fuf- - 
ficient to throw a man to the ground z by che 
facility writk which he moves che ſxin of hie face, 
and efpecially chiat of his front, which Keightens 
atly the expreſſion of fury: and, lalty,/by the 
power of moving che Hair of bis wane, Which he 
not only erects, bit agitates o all ſides, 
18 10 g Sete mg the 355 toit 0 en Dan ad 


To all theſe ſplendid itiflividual q valities'of the 
Hon; we may add the” nobleneh of his 
| By noble ſpecies in natuie, E Mean thoſe 
conſtant, in variable, —— ba 
degradation: Theſe ſpecies ar 
lar, and of themſelves conftitute & genus“ 

are diſtinguiſhed by characters ſo a e 
that they” ea neither be miſtaken, nor 
ed wich any other. To begin wich man, we ie 
the nobleſt being of the creation, his ſpecies is 
date, dase men of all eas of all dae 
of all colours, can mix and propagate together; 
and, at the ſame time, no animal can be faid to 
make any approaches to the human "ſpecies by 
natural relation. In the horſe, the ſpecies'is not 
AN ta gaze: becauſe he is ſo nearly 


INE 
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approached. by the aße. that a junQion-of the two 
produces individuals, whom. Nature treats a ba- 
ſtards, — — ren- 
ders incapable. of perpetuating eithex ſpecies f 
which they are the iſſuk but, an pr eding from 
a mixture of the two, they fnil hot du dtmnſtrate 
the great affinity between them. In the dag, the 
ſpecies id, perhapa, / ſtill leſs noble, becauſe it 
ſetms to be allied to thoſe of the tif, the fu] 
and jarkall, who may all be regarded: as degenc: 
rated branches of the;ſame family. In deſcend 
ing gradually to the inferior ſpecies, as * 
8 weaſel, rat, &c. wen ſhall find, that - 
each particular ſpecies has a numher af collat 
branches, of which we are unable to diſconer:the 
genuine, root, Laſtly, in the inſet which ought 
to be regarded as tlie loweſt ſpecies. in Nature: 
each kind is accompanied with: ſo many neigh 
bouring ſpeeies. that we axe obliged 4þ denomi- 
nate them by genera o This is theichief uſe 
of methodical diſtributions, which, ought not tobe 
employed, excepting in difficult enumerations of 
the ſmalleſt objects in nature, but;ovhich; become 
totally uſeleſs, and even ridiculous, in treatiag of 
the ſuperior tribes. Te claſs mah with the 
monkey, or to ſay, that the lion is a ca üb 
long mane and tail, is to degrade and disſigurn, 
inſtead of deſcribing «oepomioenng the objeas 
of nature. Herten. O72; ROM wi: 536m 
The ſpecies of the lien, en anda 
molt noble, becauſe it is ſingle, and cannot be 
| confounded 
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Suns: TRI nx vn of thin r 
leaſt m ! Abe N EUR „ 
E ere they e | 

v:eonfoundie by. ey 29d mcthadilhe.F,, 


„ There Ross are ed Sichten ne Fer 


long, by D of fiveifoer Eich, and, 


fox; high, and the tailis abour three Bd ga Dt 
The lion, o in; all. dimer Wies | 
About one Part le than.the 108. f. 57 
„ Aiſtafle fYngyiſher digns ina mbe gester 
and thefma lar; the latter he xemarks, axe proc = 


more'criſped, -and are leſs courageous thun dhe 


ſoems to be douhtful for ine traveller mentons 


none Wich erifped hair ie Seme authors, We, 
in other reſpecs, appeur not ted ctiro Cb 95 


fidencbz talk of 2 tiger withictiſped hair, whichis 
found-at the Cape of Good: Hope. Butalmoſt 
all{authots"apree as te tlie Gelsur of 'the” How, 


en ooh rib: a which 5 
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s where we 55 ve mentioned, ſomg 
© nag pp a 2 has been eo applied. 
A vty yorng Hon; diſſected by the AY bis 
1 — — a half fart lang. from the extremity: of 
| n gels the tail, and four and a half feet | 


is 0 
Tt Hiſt ar anim. cap. 44. 4 ß aint. : vs 15}; 155 * 4 


ee e Kates reve this aan the 
Wolf tier ; Abe 62 to 44 791 7 2 + 


portavnally ſhorter: in tbe body; have their bai 5 


formęria He [adds, that in general, alllliods are 
of u yellow clο,Fẽ,ꝶGà The Hrſt of te, fa 
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— de bäckt asd diebe on the 


ſides audubellh E und Oppiang However, 


e en that, im Ladin there ave len 


hund otbiers DU wN Coro 


a5 rech bluek, rene 1 
be ſtipperted 'authentie? eviderice ; for 
Mare Fatih the Verictian, [peaks bt of — f 
n eee WN 
x _— ee" pears asg X 
are little er no varieties In this 1 1 
Nous of Afriea and of Aſia war ae we Geatlars 


. | and chat the Bons of. the mountah Gitter fem 
_ thoſe: of my 


colour. 


nne | 


The lion e nano rather long hair 
which: covers almoſt all the anterior parta of his 
body f, and grows always longer as he advan- 

ces in age. But the lioneſs, however old, has no 
mane. The American animal, called-o:Lion by 
the Europeans, and Puma by the natives of Peru, 
has no mane, and is alſo ſmaller, weaker, .and:le6 
courageous than the true lion. I is not ũmpuſ- 
fable, that the mildneſs of this region of fbuth 
America ſhould have had ſuch infſuence on the 
nature of the lion, as to deprive hitu of his mane, 
and diminiſh both his courage and his, ature. 
But it en to N mn rp e 
20 this 
Gs ; : 


que. news ni { ; 
| I Pea 
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-of the reſt of the body. A 


tia, that che. Ethiopian lions afe as black as 


an D108 bom eon 


bes wut, the denomi- 


nations of thoſe the old, but by, the'to nfingiat” 
; — bf be - Plants ts and, Animals 
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thb one vhntinent, frome What bolbnge tothe: o- 


cher, ond 207 avuld the{xjeceptiotisqarigiriating}! 
| from-mproper odeiiodmigatings/\ Wire al pert 


ceive' the! neeeſfity:of this! Siſgoimination [the 
0 ntttte,; Where hh enumtrailon of: 5, 
che animals pecqliar tos boch »comritnts{:halle | 
bel girene d [199875 05 bas now 'bla. ad! iq 
6. N v6 la:Qondimind, whole ſevidenco merats: 


the highdboredit, ſoyrenpreſolyy| thay he Know] 
Abt werner ulle Amefith a div} Called n Hic 
by- - th&" Spaminid 6 fund Pata thy Ale. 


to, Seeed de eg ob ok i d 
Dai ann ithan the African ons 


ancient cht inne has ane 7 10 Freſter dikes: 


wiſe grforms us} that wh ima Guled Ile ãn 
Peru, ure wer Gfferem from whoſe? of Alfricay 
thai th eapprogcto vf anghuy mn that 
ey abe drendiful only to te fOr bbs farther 
retnarks, ſbmerchem rifertble boils 
therhegd of tlic wolf;andbfaho'tigeny add that 
their: tail 14 eſs 'than'tli:tail-of encherrof:theſb 
nimals cl: W lagngtfibei  moreſtantiont >relan 
yonk jctheotrthe AmericaniJions-haveme reſemr | 
blance tix tlidlæ of Africzy;that-theywtuiveincithey 
the ſtature, nor the bolineſt of ther was Hon that 
theyvarez neither ret nel bur df gray 
-imondb 5d blitov wan Sd to an o HuheoDνν 
enz 263, nds ed Peri ad) 10 2lody Jo acnoifen 
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A Joſeph Acoſts, nat. hiſt, of the Indies. 
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in; all; ages, 8 
red the. hot climates; 3 a, en end 


temperate. countries 5 and thatuthey. RevesOinbar 
bited the more northern regions. The natura- 


liſts above quoted, who 
forth at 3 1 A 


tust the 


9b = | 


ſpeak of lions brought 
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i cl} a pe ae re ar be eee | 


The ſinks takes ai ene tha 

CERES | 
W Hewaborh Bbiis are very findl; being 
abGiit te fize of n Weifel T, that is;Hx or ſe 
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{ 125 long?" The yet eee 


be td mbntlis old e Fin 5 
6ut' giving" 
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And he imagines What they Het not 

he —. age of twenty — 2 He 
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helps l che Ge md be abby e | 
_ <ond, three or fbr at the tHird, arid twꝗa br chrem 
ar dle foltti; and mend acer für ud nen, 


four. He kkewiſe affirms}, that the hn the 
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411 {eas the — Sm dun ke u 

merbes Man the interihiedbitte ner This 'philoſo- 
pher eiredꝭ an wall as aihenaturaliſts who came 
after hitn,whben he maintuined that the Honeſbliad 
only two-paps; for it is now certain that ſhne has 


bear Wee in a0) - 
Leeres Zut it id how paſt a doubt, th 
theſe creatures ale as well-formed at birth an any 


| penn — | 
OR. this great man has-deceived-all the 
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one rigid and 1 „hagralſacheen con- 
_  nadifeiby pries, nermy qvefiruped, 
without erceptiin;caldeven, B ma, ne 
oonſiſts:prgeiſely of, ee eee At i- 
Aber enter fac, that, the necks; of, coriivorays 
_ animalg gre, chotee. than thoſe of the frugivar = 
raus, and particularly;of the ruminaipg ſpecies. 
95 Aut this iSorence, in.the lenach.of. the neck der 

pends On the laxgeneſs gfrench werjcbra, and wot 
on their. number, which 3s always the ſame, from 

the elephant to: the male: Wh regard to 
ſolidity of the ln bones, Which Kriſtotle af 
ſms to have neither matrow ;nor;cavatyy otd . 
their birdies, w A contpartd 46 that: M 
fliatz and te their, property; of Hiking fire with | 
ſteel ; cheſe blunders ought not th have! been re 
peated by Kalbe 1 niir ſhould they heve come 
doven to aur me; ſince, even in the days of 
Ariſtotle, they were tidiculed hy. RKpicurus. 
The lions are enrtedingly ardent in their a- 

mours. When the female is in; ſeaſon he is 
ſometimes folldwed-by acht or ten males f, ho | 
inceſſantly roar-arqurid.ther, and engage in the 
moſt furious combat üll one f fem jeanquears | 
all the reſt, and xctines in peaceadleipoſieſſian off 
bis mate. The lioneſs brings forth in the ſpring 4, 
and aer but once in the year; which ſhows. 
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cher hehe 
ſoorb l accuiſtoinęitd ud the blood . ll ecar; the 
fleſh,” She gor monlyctbrings form in-glaces bs 
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and taling care of her young; ani, cnnſoquent- 
Iyys that the time of their growing, dutinig which 


they meed.the:aflifiance- M the mother, is nt led 


ſevemh months. irdopinng nm of acre νννν 


- In cheſtanimalgnall the paſſitibs;3ewamthoſs N 


of the ſofteſt kinda lare exctfiive-: \/Ehe maternat 
affection of the lioneſs is extreme. Though na 


turally weaker, and leſs courageous! than the 
_ Hom heneverodbe haun LOT arty becomes 


with de boldnefthan/the tion; this knows ad 
diners PEN RE erde chin 
jarnes:them Home to om ſhe 


moſt: ſequeſtrate : nnd Hinaceeſſthleg | and; When 
afraid of cheing diſomvered, be wonceals> the 


tracks 8 | 


i — — — 


her young: to a diſferermiplaceg -anid;rafitbe: hun 
ters attempt: to force them / from hem ſhehecomes 


petfoctiy e them tei the laſt 


e dL d- harsd, Ni- ds Meng 


W it ede ese ie ſenſes 


of -nglling noniafidening fneytd dacondltnalh | 


mals of prey. The light of the ſun ſeems ts 


incommode him; he ſeldom goes abroad in the 


middle of the day, but makes all his excurſions 
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aming de er- Wess ks Wes be Uwes Hits 

ing- around the flocks; / Heil never apprbaches 
them: It has alſs''been'tetriarked;" that He Pere 
&ives not the edour of other unimals at a div 
ſtance; that he hunts only by the eye And n-of 
dy che went, 2tike the dog and the wolf, hoOſe 
ſenſe" of fnidlling is finer.” Bben the name of 
Guide, or Lion Provider; hv beeh give to a 
ſpecies 6f lyrix;-which is) ſuppoſed 


to have a/pier- 
cing-eyd au exquiſite ſceht ; and; it is fad, that 
this4ynx;always follow or prededes the lid, td 
point) out his prey. Wedart atquaintedt With 
this animal, who; likesthe lion inbabits Arabia, 
lybia, Sen. ad who {ometiries follows che lion 
with: a view hat lie lenves; for; 
being ſmaller, land much-wenkerz he ſould ra- 
ther:fly from r ep cawiferve um. ben 
The lion, vohen preſſed with hunger, boldly: 
attacks cvery animal that comes ih nis W 
But; as lle 18 , formidable, aud is an- 
xioully avoitled by every beaſt of tho foreſt; he 
is often: obliged to lie concealed in the ways 
where anlindls commonly paſa. He lies ſquat | 
on his belſy among bruſh- wood, from which he 
darts with ſuch eee rdbe often feizes his 
prey at the firſt bound. In the deſerts and fo- 
reſts, antelopes and monkeys are his co on 
food, though he only takes the latter when upon 
the ground; ; for he dlimbs not trees like the tiger 
; . the um . nne, Wen 
Durs eid ia Anm 39d n t 10 i ay. 
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as will ſerve) him twolor three days, CTY 
are ſo ſtrong, that his brealks bones with, aue, 
and fellows chem aldng wich che fleſh! Es is 


laid to ſupport hunger very lunge As his tem! 


perament is exceedingly hot, Ae. lycimpurient of 


chirſt, and drinks ab oſten as hen finds: wüter; 
which hie lape like a dog. The tongue of the 
dog, when lapping, it Bended uypwards;-but that - 
of the lion is beritted' downward, which :occa- 
ſions him to drink long, and to loſe much water: 
He requires About Rfteen pounds of raw flelti 
every day. He prefers the fleſſi of living ani 
mals, eſpecially of thoſe whom he flays-himſelt. 
He does not willingly eat putrid carcaſſes, and 

chooſes: rather to hunt for a freſb-rey;thah;to 
uſe the remains of à former. Though he com- 

monly feeds upon freſh meet, his breath; is very 
rank, and the odour of his urine is inſupportable. 

The roaring of the lion is ſo. ſtrong, that, 
en ere during che night in the deſerts, it 
reſembles, by the repetition of ecchos, the noiſe 
of thunder f. "This" rodeing u de de 
voice of the lion; for, when enraged, he utters a 
ſhort, and ſuddenly repeated cry. But the 
roaring is a prolonged ery, a kind of a ueep- 
toned grumbling, mixed with a ſharp vibrating 
noiſe. He roars. five or ſix times in the day, 
and oſtenet before rain f. eee his 
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er of the bull-6ghts, who has kept {ereral lions 
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ery is Al moreiteritie-chenntintoniauticuble 
them beats Wnodinuiagd w_ catth. Na oe vn 
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prickles-ſo-dard, that it alone is ſufficient tojtear - 
the ſkin and the- gelle wich out the aſliſtance of | 
either teeth or cla His ſtrength lies more 
in the head, jaws, and fore legs, than in the poſ- 
terior parts of his body. He ſees in the night, 
like the cats. His ſſeep is ſhort, and he is eaſily 
awaked. bee e | 
with his eyes open. 

b en ee een the los is hold, grave, 
and ſlow, though always ohlique. His -courſe 
eonſiſts not of equal movements; but is perform 
ed by leaps and bounds ; and his motions are ſo 
briſk, that be cannot inſtatuly op, but general- 
ly ſurpaſſes his aim. When he leaps on his prey, 
he makes a fpring of twelve or fifteen feet, falls - 
above the victim, ſeizes it with his - fore-feet, 
tears it in pieces with his claws, and then de- 
vours it with his teeth. While young and nimble, 
he lives by hunting, and ſeldom quits the geſerts 
or the foreſts, where he finds plenty of wild ani- 
mals for his ſubſiſtence. But, when, he grows 
old, heavy, and leſs fit for the exerciſe of hunt- 
ing, he approaches frequented places, and be- 
comes more dangerous to man and the domeſtic 
n n * * remarked, that, 
ö Ca 7 * - when 
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tacks the latter, an never the former; unliiſa 


man ſtrikes him fbr, in thin ckſe, he is Mondes — 
fully alert in diſtinzuiſhing ibe pr eee 
him; and he inſtanthy quits hi prey to take 


vengeance on the offender: ] Itds ialledged, that 


he prefers the fleſh of the-camel tos that W 


other animals. He is likewiſe very fond of 


young, elephants. As they are unable to reſiſt 


him till their tuſks are grown, he accompliſhes 
his ſe with eaſe, unleſs the mother comes 
to their aſſiſtance. The elephant, the rhinoce- 


ros, the tiger, and the hippopotamus, are the on- 


ty animals which cari reſiſt the fury of the lion. 
This animal, however formidable, is hunted 


with large dogs, ſupported by men on horſe- 
back, who diſlodge him, and make him retire. 


But both the dogs and the horſes require to be 


_ previouſly trained; for moſt animals tremble = 
and fly from the odour of the lion. His flin, 


though of a cloſe and firm texture, reſiſts neither 


a ball nor a javeline. He is ſeldom, however, 


killed with a ſingle blow. He is often taken, as 
we take wolves, by making him fall into a deep 
pit, covered with limber materials, and” upon 
which a live animal is tied. The lion becomes 
gentle as ſoon as he is ſeized; and, if advantage 
be taken of the firſt emotions of his ſurpriſe and 


| ſhame, he may be chained, muzzled, and con- 


ducted at pleaſure. 


\ 


— — 
- Wa 


for a mantle or a bed. 
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* See L'hiſt. Nat. des Animang; par Meſſ. Arnaud de 
112. 
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which is eaſily tumed, and uſed for hv 
the Eaſt, has been miſtaken boy nary mag, 
received the general denominadon 


Karnckoulahy and by the Pevfinrw's; 
ſometimes- alſo Teeeived' 


tion”of- — 


mon in Afrien and in the ſouthern 


Afia. - But che true tiger is à rare animal; Hittle - 
known to the antients, and not well deſeribed by 
the moderns. Ariſtotle makes no mention of 
1 Pliny only obſerves of him, that he is 
an animal of aſtoniſhing fleetneſs'*, and adds, 
rarely to be met with = 
than the panther, becauſe Auguſtus firſt preſent- 


that he was! much more 


ed a tiger to the Romans atthe dedication of the 
theatre of Marcellus, while, in the days of Scau- 


rus, this Xdile preſented 1 50 panthers ry and af- 
ene aer exhibited 410, and e 


430, 


n Pla, inn Nat u. u.. 


+ Fin. Hit. Nat, bb. e. . 


travellers. — of paithir] 


Tipo: — 
lynx, and the liens prdvider; dy the Tirkwealled 
ve 5 


then or of Ohne. All theſe aniräale are Com- 


1 
I" 


* 
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420, at the public ſpectacles of Rome. But 
Pliny gives 
is to be di 
who wrote after Pliny, appear to have been the 
brſt wh9.mention that che tiger.is ö 
by dong fripes, and dhe panther by xound patelps. 
This is, indeed, ane of the 
dhe true ziger dot only; from tthe panther, ba 
from ſeveral other animals: nant.” 
led-tigers, Strabo H. quotes Megaſthenus on che 
ſub ech af che trus diger, who tells us, that, in In- 
Kas, there; are tigers twice as large as the lion, 
Thus che only notices we have from the antients, 
concerning this remarkable. anizaal,. are, that he 


md ee 15 
* and Solinus, 


Pede pian 


marks yhich diſtinguiſh 


ia extremely feroriqus and fleet i that his bady i 
3 with long ſtripes; and that he -exceeds 
cheolion in magnitude. The moderns, as Gelr 


ner, and other naturaliſts, who mention the tigen, 


have added, nothing to the little that had been 
obſerved by the antients. sx 99% ͥ]õð9 


All thoſe ſkins Which have. ſhort, hair and 
roundiſh and diſtinct ſpots, have been called tigers 
„ eee, deceived by this falſe de- 
nomination, 


have indiſcriminately named every 
ferocious animal, thus ſpotted, by the appellatien 
of tigers. _—_ e * nee were liker 
olicder au! wiſe 


" 1; Sox San ibs #. n bi alt Sm alios 


decorari toeniis oblongis tigrium inſtar, alios vero rotundis ut 
pantbera.— Tigres (ait Solinus) beſtias infignes maculis note 
et pernieitas memorabiles reddiderunt, fulvo nitent, hoc ful · 


vum nigticantibus r OdhcnS ah * 


+ Strab. lib. 15. : | 41:53 ei & 


OG W ＋ 1 0 K * 3 „% 
in 50 1 by this- wii 


” * r 
n " 


the fame „ 

The moſt general — of 4. ates 
of equivocal and vague terms in natural hiſtory; 
has ariſen, as ſhall be more fully demonſtrated in 
the following article, from the nereſſity of giving 
names to the unknown productions of the New 
World. Many animals, merely from ſome 


ſlight reſemblances to thoſe of the Old Con- 


tinent, though very different, both in ſpecies 


and diſpoſitions, have had the ſame names im- 
poſed on them. The error of calling every ſpot- 
ted animal a tiger, began in Europe, and was 


tranſported to America, where it was doubly aug- 


mented. For. ſpotted quadrupeds being diſco- 
vered in this new country, they were inſtantly 


called tigers, though they neither belonged to the 
ſpecies of the true tiger, nor to any of thoſe Aſi- 


atic or African animals who had falſely received 


that name. Hence, in place of one ſpecies of . 


tiger, their number has been increaſed to nine or 
ten; and, conſequently, the hiſtory of thoſe dif- 


ferent animals has been greatly embarraſſed, what 


belongs to ong ſpecies being often aſcribed to an- 
other. 


To diſpel the confuſion rife from theſe falle | 


denominations, eſpecially among the animals which 
have been commonly called tigers, I ſhall give a 


comparative enumeration of 8 in which 
Vor. V. ; , | M : I 


N 


a 1 . 
ſpotted animals they difſeed; though very dif- 
Nee on Ages; og ans ee 


% Sa. 


Mw 
1 - 
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1521 diſtinguiſh; 1. Thoſe — to 
the Old World, and exiſted not in America upon 
its firſt diſcovery; 2. Thoſe which are;peculiar to 5 
the New, and were unknown in the Old World 
3. Thoſe which are common toiboth; continents, 
without being tranſported by men from the one 
to the other. For this purpoſe, we muſt collect 
into one view what lies ſcattered in the W 
| the firſt hiltorians of America. 


ANIMALS PECULIAR- To THE Oro Woxty, | 


As the largeſt 8 are beſt known, By 
liable to the feweſt uncertainties, we ſhall, in this 
enumeration, trace them nearly in the order of . 
their magnitude. 

Elephants are peculiar to the Old World; the 
largeſt are produced in Aſia, and the ſmalleſt in 
Africa. They are natives of the warmeſt re- 
gions; and, though they are capable of exiſting, 
yet they cannot multiply, in temperate climates. 
Even in their native country, they propagate not, 


after being deprived of their liberty. Though 
entirely confined to the warm regions of the Old 


Continent, their numbers are conſiderable. In 
America, there is not an animal that can be com- 
pared to the elephant, either for figure or Nl 
nitude. 

The ſame remark applies to the loa 
| whoſe ſpecies is much leſs numerous than that 
of the elephant. He is peculiar to the deſerts of 


| The hy 


ANI WA LS PECUL IAR, "the. 


ö 


reſemblarice to hi e enen OTE 


arge fivers of India and Africa, Flis ſpecies 


ps ſtill leſs numerous chan chat of the 


niere; s and he is not to be found in Ame- 


rica, nor ya the ba mn climates” of the Old 
N World. e * 5 


Pre Ei ale: Argelsd ty, dar- Ad W 


mon in Aſia, in Arabia, and in all the eaſtern 
regions of the Old Continent, were equally un- 
known in America as the 1 25 the rhinoceros, 
and the hippopotamus. The appellation” of ca- 


mel has been given to the 1271 1 v and Pacos + 


of Peru, though” thoſe antmals are ſo different 
from the camel, that, by ſome, they have been 


called Heep, and by others camels of Peru, and 


though the pacos has nothing in common 


with dur ſheep, _but the wool, and the lama re- | 


ſetables the camel only by the length of its neck, 


The Spaniards formerly tranſported real camels | 
to Peru : But the climate of this New World 


was not "favourable ro theſe animals kor, al- 


1 2. 1 * though 
= Gabe; pd? t evi, topho n Linn. 

Syſt. p. g. Camelus pilis bvikmüs veſtitus; Briſon. 

anim. pi 56... Ovis Pernana ; Mareg. Hift. Brafile p. 24. 


t. Camelus Pacos, tophis nullis, corpore lanato ; Lins. A | 


| ry gr, Camelus pilis prolizis toto corpore veſtitus; Briſon. 
A Giinys p. 57. Ovi Peruatia” | pet Gita; Morey. HP. 
rail .A.. 


1 See Hiſt. nat. des J of, Acoſta, 208. 
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; reſt of ue Gombiert egos E 
of Alu; aud no American animal has the ſmalleſt | | 
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though they produced, their a 
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The giraffe *, - or; egen Urne 


markable for the height of its ſtature, and the 
length of its neck and fore · legs, is not id be found 


in America. It is a native of Africa, particular - 


ly Ethiopia, and has never ſpread beyond the 


Tropics into the ee regions of. ths Od | 
World. 


We have ſeen, eee that. 


the lion. exiſts not in America, and that the puma ; 


of Peru is an animal of a different ſpecies. We 
ſhall likewiſe find, that the tiger and panther are 
5 to the Antient Continent, and that the 
animals of South America, who have received 
theſe names, are different ſpecies. The true tiger 
is a terrible animal, and perhaps more to be dread- 
ed than the lion himſelf. His ferocity is tre- 
mendous ; and we may judge of his ſtrength by 
his ſize, which is commonly from. four to five 
feet high, by nine, ten, thirteen or foutteen feet 
long, without comprehending the tail. His n 
is not variegated with round ſpots, b but with black 
bands on a yellow ground, which. extend , tranſ- 
verſely over the whole body, and form rings on 
his tail from ope end to the other... Theſe cha- 
racters are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the tiger from 
all the earnivorous animals of the New: World, 
the lirgeſt of which ſearcely exceed the fizs of 


pur maſtiffs or erer Bound. The, leopard. and 
panther 


35 MH 


Catz quam & We Tü Bf Labin; d. 
pardalin nominant; ele es ag bra 05 


Ni $ TL 8 * * 8. 9 
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than the rapacious animals of South America, 
panthers were in his time expoled. in great: num 


bers at the public ſhews/of Rome, points out tha = 
imal,. by telling us, 
that his hair is whitiſh,; and on non > 7 


eſſential characters of this a 


gated . with black ſpots, reſembling eyes! He 


adds, that the female: differs from dite male in no- | 
Sins but che ſuperior, whiteneſs. of her hair. 


animals who . have been. called 
to the pant 


—— have a greater 


From the latter, however, they differ, 9 
ba is . Hoy Si nen 


s firſt is + the; jaguar, Jaguars, or * 
and natiye of Quiana, Braſil, and other re- 
gions of South America. Ray, with ſome-plau» 


2 — this animal tlie pard t, or nx of 
Braſil. The Portugueſe called him once or ana 


becauſe they had given that name improperly, 


firſt to the lynx, and aſterwarda to the ſmall pan- 
ther of India. The French, without reaſon, have 


e A gen Tp" Mk! it — no nnen 


» vd a varia ü 


et et pardos, qui mares ſunt appellant in eo omni genere ereber- 


rimo in Africa Syriaque, quidam ab iis Pantheras candore ſolo 
diſcerntnt, nee c ade alia e Piis. Eis. 


"4+ Sees 8 0 dyn Bratt * | 
| Rays Hag, h N 0%. 
+ Gros tigre de la R De 4 7. 295 
Le Tigre d Amerique; Briſon. Regn. anim. p. 270, 


large as the tiger and, — ns 0 8 
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animal. It differs from 'the panther slfo in the 
Me of its body, the figure and ſituation of its 
ſpots, the colour and length of its hair, which | 
is criſped when young, and is rougher 
than that of the panther. Neither does it re- 
ſemble this animal in its diſpoſitions and manners; 
it is more ſavage,” and cannot be tamed. Theſe | 
differences, however, hinder not the jaguar of | 
Braſil from reſembling the panther, more than 
any other animal of the Old World. The ſecond 
we ſhall call E by contracting the Braſilian 
name | by the natives 
congonacou- ura. The French have, with ſtill 
more impropriety, called this animal the red tiger 
It reſembles the true tiger in nothing, and differs 
very much from the panther, having its hair of a 
red colour, without ſpots. The form of the 
head is likewiſe different, and the muzzle is long- 
er than that of the tiger or panther. A third 
ſpecies, which has alſo obtained the name of 61. 
ger, and is equally removed from that ſpe- 
cies with the preceding animals, is the jagua- 
rete f. This animal is nearly of the ſame ſize 
with the jaguar, and reſembles him in na- 
tural diſpoſitions; but differs from him in ſome 
external characters. He has been called the 
black tiger, | becauſe his hair is blackiſh, interſper- 


Black 

. » a EEE Hiſt. Nat. Ind. p: 104 Le Tigre 
rouge; Barrere. biſt. Fr. equin. p. 16s ; Briſen, Regn. anim· p. 273. 
+ Jaguarete; Piſen. Hiſt. Nat. Ind. p. 103. Once, a ſpecies 
of tiper ; 3 3. P. ar; . an oh 
Fu. enim. p. Wa "TREE. 
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fourth, commonly called tigers, 
American animal that has a greater reſemblanee 


to the tiger, namely the mountain cat, related 
both to the cat and panther, and which is more 


property Ry hag ee eee tara 


figure, though its tail is 2 | 
hair variegated with black ſpots, which are ob- 
long on the back, and circular on the belly. The 
jaguar, jaguarete, couguar, and mountain cat, are 


therefore American animals, which have i improper- 
ly been named tigers. We have ſeen the couguar 
and mountain cat alive, and know them to be 


very different in ſpecies; but they are fill more 


different from that of the tiger and panther. 
With regard to the puma and jaguar, it is evi- 


dent, from the deſeriptions of thoſe who have ſeen 
theſe animals, that the puma is not a lion, nor the 


jaguar a tiger. Thus we may pronounce with 


confidence, that the lion, the tiger, and even the 
panther, are no more to be found in America, 
than the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the giraffe, and the camel. All theſe ſpe- 
cies require a warm climate for the purpoſes of 


propagation; and, having never inhabited nor- 


thern 


. Hernandez Hiſt, Mex. p. 512. Chat · pard; Hift Þ Acad. 
der ſciences, tom. 3. part. 1. p. 109; Briſon, Reꝑn, anim, 5. 373 · 
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ſed with Pots fall Blacker: dan ole of e- 
guar. Beſide cheſe three ſpecies, and perhaps | 
Or there is'another 


— — 
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1 This general lad. 3 


not to be ſupported by every proof chat can be 
produced: We ſhall, therefore, onntinue our cm- 


| pariſon of the animals of de Old Wand vi 
thoſe of the Ne Wm. "IM 


Every body knows that. — how: ry 
tranſported to America, ſtruck the natives not 


only with ſurpri 
theſe animals have 


ut with terror; and that 
iven and multiplied as faſt 


in America as in Eurepe *. The ſame remark 


applies to the aſs, from which mules have bee 


tainous parts of Chili and Peru. 
| The zebra f is an animal.-peculiar to the 


in the New. It ſeems to be confined to a par- 
ticular climate, and is found no where but in 
that part of Africa which zee 
tor to the Cape of Good Hope 
Horned cattle were found * N in the iſlands 
nor on the continent of South America. Soon 
after the diſcovery of theſe countries, bulls and 


cows. were tranſported from Europe by the Spa 


niards. In 1550, they, for the firſt time labour- 
ed the ground with oxen in the valley of Cuſco. 
Theſe animals IO prodigiouſſy on the 
8 Continent, 

„Hit. gen. des 3 tom. 2. p. 29. 
Zebra; Ray, Synop/. quad. p. 69. Edwards, p. 27. Briſen. 


Rega. anime. p. 101. Aſne Sauvage; Kolle, n. 3. | 23 
7 Hiſt. des Incas, tom. 2. P. 266, 


produced, chat are more uſeful for every kind of 
carriage than the Lama, particularly in the _ 


World, and which, perhaps, has never been ſeen ; 


* o 
1 „ 1 18 


et — — comet 


places. The ſpecies of horned cattle; which we 
call Bifan, found in Mexico, Louiſiana d, 8c. be- 
longs nat td the European hace. The biſon ex- 
iſted in Amerita before dur hotned cattle were 
tranſported chither.· He is ſo different from the 


latter, that he may be regarded as conſtituting a 


ſeparateſpecies. + He has a fleſhy | protuberance 
| between his ſhoulders; his hair is ſoſter than 
wool, longet on the fore- part of bis body than 
the bind; and curled upon the neck and along the 
ſpine of the back; - It is ef a bro colour, ob- 
ſurely marked with ſome whitiſh {pots. Thie 
biſon has; beſides, hortlegs, which; like the head 
aud neck, are covered with long hair. The male 


hass long tail, terminating in a buſh of hair, like 5 


that of the lion. Though theſe diſtinctions have 
appeared to me, as well as to all other naturalifts, 
ſuſſicient to conſtitute the biſon and our horned 
cattle of different ſpeties; yet I will not preſume 
to determine this point; becauſe the eſſential 
characteriſtic of animals being of the ſame ſpecies, 
is the faculty of a regular and uninterrupted pro- 
pagation of their kinds; and this fact, with re- 
gard to the biſon and our horned cattle, has ne- 

ver hitherto been ſubjected to the teſt of experi- 

ment. Monſ. de la Nux, counſellor of the royal = 
council of the iſland of Bourbon, has favoured 
me with a letter, dated gth 'Oober' 1759, in 

which he RT r den . propagates 


Vo. V. . h cin with 
1 u de Nouven Monde, par Jean Lac, li 10. * 4 
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witty the: chenbwel hotaied . ere to 
be wiſhed; that perſons/Tiving' in theſe countries 
would imitate the example of this ns us : 
making Experiments cupon annals} a i would 
- be eaſy for the inhabitancs- of Lohn tw u to 
make the American biſon chpUate wich th& Eu- 
ropean co, or the Eutòpean bull with the fe- 
male biſon. Such commixtures might, perhapb, be 
fruitful; and, in that caſep we would; be aſfured 
that the European horned cattle, che buneh- 
backed ſpecies of the iſland of Bourbon the Euſt- 
India bull, and American” biſon, oonſtituté hut 
one ſpecies. From the Experiments df Monſ. de 
la Nux, it is apparent, that the bunchis not an 
eſſential character, becauſe; 'after: ſore: genera- 
tions, it entirely vaniſhes. Beſides, E have diſco- 
vered that this bunch or protuberance, vrhich ap- 
pears on the camel as well as the biſon, is a com- 
mon, but not a permanent character, and ought 
to be regarded. as an accidental variety, depend- 
ing, perhaps, on the conſtitution of the body; 
for I have ſeen a meager ſickly camel which had 
no veſtige of a bunch. The other character of 
pears to be only a difference ariſing from the in- 
fluence of climate, in the ſame manner as tye ob- 
ſerve its effect on our goats, cats, and rabbits, 
when compared to thoſe of Angora, which, 
though very different in regard of their hair, are 
neyertheleſs of the ſame ſpecies. Hence it is 
probable, (eſpecially if the American biſon pro- 
duces with European cows) that our horned ” 
bei 5 T6 47-6 I See ele SRITED 7; £5 eilbas 7 e 
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ſueculent and tender than that of thenEuropean - 


theepy2 The lclimate of. Braſiliſcems to de moſt 
favourahle to. them; for that ig tlie only region 


of the Nen World where they become exceſfive- 
Up: art. Boch European kndiAficartſhocp have 


ſuccecllodb . Ihęſe E ſpbeies belong, entirely 
to the Old Continent. 29 Ferien Joc 


Neither in the goat a native of: America: The n 


cumerbus:flocks now ſeund there: have all pro- 


ceedled from thoſe which were. tranſported. At 


Braſil,/ the. goat has tot: multiplied ſo faſt. as the 
23 * eee £12" by che Spa- 
5 niards, 


© Hiſt des 3 tom. 2. If: $22. _ "ft veg 
2 A. e Maddy, pay Jopn 78 . 12 chap. 15. 
| Ovis Guineenſis ſen An N Maregrav...i 6. * 
Ray, Sue guad. p. 75- 825 1. Jamaica, i 1 
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n goats were ſo'tare, that they ald 
for 110 ducati a- piece; but they afterwards he- 
came ſo numerous, benen were fein F 
try, they produce three, four, and ſometimes fine 
kids at a time, while, in Europe, they praduse 
only one or two. The large and {mz ican | 
iflands are; equally repleniſhed, with, goats as the 
Continent. They have even, been carried. by the 
Spaniards. to the iſlands of the Bouth Sea; and in 
the iſland of Juan Fernandez f, particularly, they 
have been extremely fertile But, as they fur» 
niſhed proviſions to the pirates who afterwards 
infeſted Nha Gas, the Spaniards. reſolved to ex- 
tirpatethem from the iſland; and, for this purpoſe, 
left a number of dogs, which having likewiſe 
multiplied in their turn, deſtroyed the goats in 
every acceſſible part of the iſland, and became 
ſo ferocious, that they actually attacked men. 
| The wild boar, the domeſtic hog, and that of 
China, which conſtitute; but one ſpecies, and 
multiply ſo plentifully in Europe and Aſia, are 
not natives of America. The Mexican hog, 
which has an aperture in its} back, is the uni- 
mal in America chat approaches neareſt: to the 
common ſpecies. I have feen it alive, aud have 
1 ane Rn 
Dire 4 European 


| i CER fo - Re Br rn, 
+ Anſon's voyage. OI 
4 Tajatu; Piſen. Ind. p. — Mexichits moſ- 
chiferus ; Ray, Synop/. quad. b. Med; ens ard kh 


Friſen, Regn, anim. p. re | 
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tld dearer'than-thergoats. The flaſb of che o. 
and ſheep, dec to Piſa , is'not ſo gd at 
Braſil as-in Kurope; tas howard 
multiphy faſter ai and Lact remarks |, that thoſe 
of St Domingo have alſo ir ved ſo as to ex» 
coed those ef Europe Je general, it is allowed, 
that, ef :all:domeſtic. animale; tranſported from 
Europe to America, the hog has, moſt univer- 
ſally ſucceeded, In Canada, as well as in Bra- 
fil; which includes the {coldeſt - and armeſt 
climates of the New - World, they produce and 
multiply, and their fleſh is: equally: good. The 
goat, on the contary, has multiplied in the warm. 
or temperate countries only, and cannot ſupport 
the ſpetirs in Canada: It is for this reaſon, that, 
though numbers of them are brought from Eu- 
rope, they ſtill continue to he.rare in that coun · 
try. The aſh, which multiplies in Braſil, Feru, 
Kc. is unable to multiply in Canada; where nei 
ther mules ner aſſes, though many couples of the 
latter have been from time to time tranſported 
thither, are to be ſeen. - The cold-ſeems to de- 
prire them. of that __ of conſtitution, that 
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i de nowrean monde, par Jean Lan, chaps 4. 
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brought from Eutope to mein fort, Cat = 
nada che ox, the goat)” che Mhiep;-the-hog} 6 
dog, are ſmaller than ii France; und what ig ſtill 
more ſingular, all the native American Anitas 
are, in eee eee 
Old Continent. In this New Word] Nature ſoemsy- 
to have operated upon ia ſmaller e ſuade: Mancds: 
lone has been copied after the ſame model. But, . 
before mentioning the: facts whidh! 0 
obſervation, we mut ſiniſh our:emumetation. li! 
The hog; as we have ſeenz id ndt Vnatiwe f 
America; but was tranſported:thithbrs and he has 
not only multiphied there. ina demtſtie favs 
but has become wild in many i places; where he 
multiplies in the: woods, : like:our wild boars 41, 
without the aid of mand A ſpeciextfitoge,.difs. 
ferent from thoſe of Europe, have likewiſe ben 
tranſported from Goiney to Braſil |; where they 
have intreaſed. This Guineyo hog which zs 
ſmaller than the European kind, has: long point- 
ed ears, and a tall that al moſt trailwok tho ground. 
. It is not rer with ſhort hair, 
ee ed 10 WOz7 28113 Jo mers vwimps 


* Sir Hans Sloane's hiſt. of Jamaica. 
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have intermixed or even produeed mules. 


'verfaſlyifuſed}appraraiobinmerick N 


kind of ſpeci mera which is diffi chinpare 
-withthe whole fpecics;” 'AvSDomings; 
were ſmall animals called=g80/quer; which weſtnt- 


» bled little 


za, But Garwiläſſo affrms; that 


they had no dòge ſumilar ththibſe of Barbpes'He - 


adds “, that the European dogs; which had been 
to Cuba? and St Domingo, and be- 
. wild; had diminiſhed the number of cuttle, 


which had al ſo become wild; and chat theſe dogs 


hunt im packs of ten or twelve and are equally 
deſtructive as the Wolves. There are no genuine 
dogs, ſays Joſeph Acoſta , in the weft Indies, 


mafters, aud had nearly the fame diſpoſitious 

with the dog. If Father Charlevoix 1 merits 

credit, ho quotes no authority, che goſchic 

of St Domingo were ſmall dumb dogs; which 

* ſerved for the eee ICE ladies . They 

CCC 
© © ER Gus Tocas,'tom/ 3 . 660 


4 L' HiR. nat. des Indes, p. 46+ lin. 3 
par Jean Laet, lib. to. chap. 5. 


« t L'Hiſt. de Pifle ning Damiague, par le Pere Charlevoix, 
tom. 1. p. 35. DOA . 


7 "| Were there or nate in dt Domingo when K was di 
corered? 
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| » The dog, wliaſe races are ſo various, andfount- 55 


butonly animals reſembling ſmall dogs, called alcos 
in Peru, and which attached themſelves to their 
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© were alſo uſed for hunting other animals h 


were 2 great ſupply to the Spufflards when tlic 
_ © firſt famines happened: ſo chat. if gat aumbere 


© had not afterwatds been bruugut from the con- 


© tinerit; the ſpecies would ba vd been enhaiiſted. 


There were ſevetal kinds of them ; the hair of 


ſome was ſmooth and flining;-others had their 


bodies covered with very ſoft wool ; and the 


© greateſt number had bnly 4 kind of tender, 


thin down. . The varieties in their 
+ pelled.even.hoſs-of aur dogs.” ben wer 
"If ever this ſpecies of goſebir exiſted, wich the 


qualities aſcribed to. it by Father Charlevoix, 
why has it been paſſed over in filence by other 
authors? And why do not theſe 'animals, which, 
according to him, were not only ſpread over 


the Aland of St Domingo, but ſeveral places-of 
the Continent, no longer ſubſiſt? Or, if they do 


ſubſiſt, why have they loſt all their beautiful 


peculiarities ? It is probable, that the geſebi- of 
. Charlevoix, whoſe name he never met with but 
in the writings of Father Pers, is the goſques of 
Garcilaſſo. Perhaps, likewiſe, the go/quer.of St 


Domingo, and the alco of Peru, are the ſame ant- 


mal; anditſcems to be certain, that this animal 


is more allied to the European dog, than any o- 
ther American quadruped.. Some authors have 


** Jean Laet f fn 


ot The fleſh of the fog is by no means good far eating... 
ot Lit, au Nouveau Monde. par Jean. 1 be 
P. 15. Pad 


let 
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in expreſs terms; that, uhpù the diſcovery of the. = 
Weſt Indics, they employed for * kind 3 
of ſmall dogs, which were abſolutely mute. It 
was remarked, in the hiſtory of the dog that, 
in warm climates, be loſes: the faculty of bakx - 
ing. But this loſs is ſupplied by a ſort of hori- | 
ing; and they are never, like theſe JOS 
animals, perfectly mute. Dogs tranſported from: 5 
Europe have thriven almoſt equally well in the 
hotteſt and coldeſt climates of America, and they 
are more eſtremed by the ſavages than any o- 
ther animal f. In warm countries, they have loſt 
their vpice ; in cold regions, their ſize is dimi- 
niſhed ; and; almoſt every where, their ears have 
become erect. Hence they have degenerated, 
or rather mounted up to their primitive race, 
which is that of the ſhepherd's dog, which has 
erect ears, and barks leſs than any other kind. 
Dogs may, therefore, be regarded as belonging 
ſolely to the Old Continent, where their nature 
and talents are unfolded only in the temperate. 
regions, and where they ſeem to have been va- 
riegated and brought to perfection by the care 
of man; for, in all uncivilized and very hot, or 
very cold antes, Hey are Ser. ſmall, ügly, 
and almoſt mute. N Nut 2. 

The Hyaena f, ich is of the ſize of the) 
wolf, was known to the antients. It is remark- 

Vor. V. | O | able: 
©. Sec yol. 4. art. Dog. 
+ L Hia. du Nouveau Monde, par Jean 2 lr. 2 chap. 


15. P. 513. 
t Hyena Ariſtotelis; Hiſt. 3 A der 
leton Exer. g. 15. 
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able for an orifice and:ghands;\firuared,/av:in the 


badger, between the anus and tail; from which | 


proceeds a ſtrong fetid odour. He is likewiſe 
remarkable for his ſtrong mane, which runs a- 
long the neck and ſhoulders, for an enormous 
voracity, which incites him to dig up bodies from 
the graves, and devour the moſt putrid fleſh, &c. 


This horrible ereature is found only in Arabia, 


and other ſouthern provinces of Aſia. It ex- 
iſts not either in Europe or in the New World. 
Tune Jackall, which, of all animals, makes the 
neareſt approach to the dog, though he differs 
in eſſential characters, is very common in Ar- 
menia and Turkey, and is likewiſe found in ſe- 


veral other provinces of Aſia and Africa “: But 


he is an abſolute ſtranger in America. He is 
remarkable for the colour of his hair, which is 
a brilliant yellow: He is about the dae of a fox; 


and, though the ſpecies is very numerous, it has 


never reached cy nor even we north beg 
Aſia. 


The Genet f, which is a native of Spain, wel 
never have paſſed undiſcovered, if it had exiſted 


in the New World. But, as no American hiſto- 
rians or travellers make any mention of him, 


he muſt be conſidered as peculiar to the Old 
Continent. He inhabits the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and thoſe of _ under a fame la- 
titude. 
ö Though 
* See the art. Jactal. ore Ss 
I See the art. Genes. 
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Though the civet hab been ſaid to be fond. 1 
in New. Spain; yet it ſeems not to be che eivet 
of Africa and the Indies, from which we derive 


the muſk, and which is mixed and prepared 
with that of the animal called hiam in China; 


for we conſider the true civet to be an animal 
peculiar to the ſouthern! regions of the Old Con- 5 


tinent; which has never reached the northern 
provinces, and could not paſs over to the New. 
Cats as well as dogs were entire ſtrangers to 
America; and, though I have quoted a 
from which it appears that à perſon in the train 
of Chriſtopher Columbus killed a. wild cat iu 


4 


thoſe new regions ; yet I am perſuaded that | 


theſe animals had then no exiſtence there. I 


was not, at that time, equally ſkilled in the ma- 


ny abuſes made of names; and 1 acknowledge, 


that I am not yet ſo well acquainted with ani- 


mals, as to diſtinguiſh them clearly i in the falſe 


or miſapplied appellations given them by tra- 
vellers. Neither is this ſurpriſing, ſince our no- 


menclators, whoſe reſearches have been entirely 
directed to this point of view, inſtead of throw - 


ing light upon the ſubject, have increaſed the 


confuſion, by other names and phraſes adapted 


to their arbitrary arrangements, which are L 


ways more deceitful than actual inſpection. The 
natural propenſity of comparing objects, which 
we ſee for the firſt time, to thoſe already known, 


nd 
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joined to the almoſt infuperable difficutty- of 
_ pronouncing American nhmes, are the two cauſes 


of this miſapplication of terms, which has been 
productive of ſo many errors. l * 
example, to call 4 new animal a wild boar *, 


@ black hog, than to pronounce his Was 
name, guauh- cayamelt; to call andther: an A- 
merican fox f, than to preſerve his Braſiliai name 
tamandua-guaca ; to call thoſe animals Peruvian 
Sheep or camels, which, in the language of the 


ves, are denominated pelou jebialt-oguitli 3. 
e ſame manner, the cabiai, cabionara, or car: 
Y bara, i is called the water- bag 9, though it be 
an animal very different from the hog; and the 


carigueibeju is called an otter. The ſame con- 


fuſion has been introduced into almoſt all the a- 
nimals of the New World, whoſe names were ſo 
ſtrange and barbarous to the Europeans, that they 
endeavoured to beſtow others upon them derived 
from reſemblances, ſometimes happily imagined, 


with the animals of the Old Continent, but of- 


ten borrowed from relations too remote to juſtify 


ſuch denominations. Five or fix ſpecies of ſmall 
ming, were Tegarden as „bas, for no other 
reaſon, 


* bee 0e de Deſmarchais, tom, 3. p. 113.3 ; PECai ur 


VhiR. nat. de la France equinoctiale, par Bartere Thiſt. de 


Mexique par Hernandes, p. 637.; big. de la an, Er 


ſpagne, par Fernandes, p. 8. 

I Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 307. 
- + Hernandes, hiſt. du Mexique, p. 669, 
P Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 314. 
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ealled a cow, or am elt, which" the —— Yr 


denominated  fupiiertte at” Braſil, "ot 
Guiana, afid it Was called ata by the Portu- 
gueſe; though it had no other relation to the cor 
or elk than à ſliglim reſemblance in the form of 
the body. Some others compared the pat or 
vg de rabbit; and others to à hog of two 
months odo: Some conſidered the opoſſum'as 4 
rat, and called it the wood-rat; and others took 
it for a ſicall” bx f. But it is unneceſſary here 
to expoſe, at greater length, the falſe denomina- 
tions beſtowed 'by travellers, hiſtorians, and no- 
menelators, upon the American animals; becauſe 
I mall endesvout, i in a ſubſequent part of this 
diſcourſe, to point them out and correct them, 
We have ſeen, that all our domeſtic animals, 
and che largeſt Pectes of the wild animals of A- 
friea and Aſia, had no original exiſtence in the 
New World. Several ſpecies likewiſe, of leſs con- 
ſideration, belong not to America, which we 
ſhall enumerate as ſuecinctly as poſſible. 
The antelopes, whoſe ſpecies are numerous, 
and of which ſome inhabit Arabia, others A- 
frica, and others the Eaſt Indies, require a warm 


climate for OT: and W They 
"MY er 


82 1. Hit. a0 Nouveau Monde, par 1 Laet, p. 484. 


+ Klein de quad. p. 59. Barrere, hiſt, de Ia France equi- 
noxiale, p. 166, 
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neyer ſtretched into the northern parts o of. Eur 
rope, ſo as to enable them, to paſs gyer to Ame- 
rica. Hence theſe: African and, Aſiatic ſpecies 
were not found in the New World., The Bar- 
bary antelope ſeems indeed to haye heen tranſport · 
ed thither, and Hernandes calls it algazet* c& A. 


| pbrica. The animal of New. Spain, called by 


a ſame author temamagame, by Seba ceruut, 


by Klein tragulus, and by Briſſon, the antelope. 


New, Spain, appears to be a different 3 
from all the antelopes of the Old Continent. 

It is natural to imagine, that the chamois goat; 
| Which delights i in the Alpine. ſaows,. would not 
avoid the frozen regions of the north, and might, 
therefore, have paſſed over to America; yet it 


is not to be found there. This animal ſeems 


not to aſſed a peculiar, climate, but a particular 
ſituation. . He is fond of the ſummits of the 


Alps, Pyrennees, &c.; and, inftead of ſpread= 
ing farther, has never 88 to the plains 
at the foot of thoſe mountains. This is not the 


only animal which dwells perpetually in the 
ſame climate and ſituation. The marmot, the 
wild goat, the bear, and the lynx, are alſo moun- 


tain animals, and rarely appear in the plains. 

The buffalo, which is a native of warm cli- 
mates, and has been rendered domeſtic in Italy, 
reſembles the American biſon leſs than the ox, 
and is not found in a * Continent. 


The 
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„he wild:goat iühabits the tops of the benen 
mountains of i Europe and Aſia ; but was never 


ſeen on che Cordbeliet s 
The muſk animal;®; which is neafly of the fize 


of u fallo deer, inhabits ority particular provin- 
ces of China, and of the eaſtern parts of Tartary, 
The royal antelope, known by the name of the 


ſmall” fag ꝙ Cuiney f, appears to be confined 


eren ee , e 3 


l Heis 1 1 1 
yes rabbit; which came/orijinaly from Spair 
and is now diffuſed: over all the e 
mates of Europe, exiſted not in America; Fon 
the animals called by that name belong to a dif- 
ferent ſpecies; and all the genuine rabbits in A- 


merica were tranſported thither from Europe . 


The ferrets, which were brought from Africa 


into Europe, where they cannot ſubſiſt without 


the care of man, were not found in America. 


Even our rats and mice were unknown i in that 
continent. But they were tranſported. in our 


ſhips l, and are now prodigiouſly numerous in 
all the cultivated countries of the New World. 


The following is a pretty exact liſt of the % 


nimals peculiar to the Old Continent, and-which 
had no exiſtence in America previous to its in- 


tercourſe with Europe: The elephant, the chi- 


noceros, the ene the camelopard, the 
* Him, animal muſci; Zen Fee anole 
ferum 3, Ray, Synopſ, quad. p. 127. 


+ Chevrotain; Briſſn. — 95... 
+ L'Hit, des Iacas tom. 2 Þ $92 1 16. 4. 
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camel, the dromedary, the lion, the tiger, the 
panther, the horſe, the/aſs, the zebra, the ox, tha 
buffalo, the ſheep, the goat, che hog, the dog, 
the hyaena, the jackall, the genet, the civet, the 
cat, the / antelope, \ the chamais goat, the wild 
goat, the ſmall Guiney ſtag, the rabbit, th fer- 
ret, the rat, the mouſe, the fat ſquirrel, the gat- 
den ſquirrel, the marmot, the ichneumon, the, | 
badger, the ſable, the ſtoat or ermine, the jer- 
boa, the maki, and ſeveral ſpecies of monkeys, 
&c. All theſe animals are peculiar to the Old 
Continent, VVV 
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The cata of the New World were equally 
unknown to the Europeans, as ours were to the 
natives of America. In the New Continent, the 
only half-civilized people were the Peruvians and 
Mexicans. The latter had no domeſtic animals; 
but the former had reduced to ſlavery the lama, 
the pacos, and the alco, a ſmall creature re- 
ſembling a little dog. The pacos and the lama, 
to which Fernandes gives the name of peruich- 
cati , or Peruvian cattle, like the chamois goat, 

| frequent 

* Perulchecatl ; Fernandes, Hiſt. Nev. Biß. p. 1. Camelus 

Peruanus glama dictus; Ray, Synopſ. guad. p. 145, Camelus, 


ſeu camelo-congerer PEN Ma pacos rn 
14. ibid p. 147. 
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ropean cattle, which Have fi "We 
in al the {oithern 'regi ns er en 


r e n oh: 090m een e s 
traniported thither. _ DOT” 


b fingular, that, in 4 Forks 5 oft 


occupied by vayes, whole manhers eee 
do Heft o te ite creation, there ould have 


them Tor no Helmet dune per, without 
| ſore! depre: of *civiſtzation. Does it not fol 


low, that man, in the ſavage ſtate, is only 1 
ſpecies of animal, inca . 5 of governing others, . 
individual faculties, em- 
ploy them for procuring fubſiſtence, and pro- 


and, poffeffing only 


viding for his ſafety, by attacking the weak, and 


avoiding the ſtrong animals, without any deſire 


of reducing them to ſubordination? In every 


natjon; though only half-civilized, we meet with 


* animals. In France, the horſe, the aſs, 
„the ſheep, the goat, the hog, the dog, 


fort . 12 in t ly, the buffalo; in Lapland, 
in 


the raln eru, the lama, the x and 
the 1 in the eaſtern countries, e drome- 


ie camel, other ſpecies of the ox, the 


hed, and the got; in the ſouthern regions, the 


VoL. 1 FP E elephant; 


5 opt f io Hitt | 

vet, in. 
ſtead of *niultiplyitig! it the place of their nat 
vity, their numb Hi" diminiſhed firice the Eu- 
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aa 3 all these havę been reduced to 1 
tude, or rather admitted into ſociety. ; 


while the - 
ſavage, who hardly, wiſhes for: the ſociety. of his 
female, either fears or diſdains that of other ani- 
mals. It is true, none of the; ſpecies Wie have 

rendered domeſtic, exiſted-in America. Rut . 
the ſavages with whom. it was peopled had an- 
tiently united, and diffuſed the — 
ledge and reſources of ſociety, they would have 
ſubjugated almoſt all the animals of that coun- 
try, moſt of them being of gentle, traQable, and 
timid diſpoſitions, very few ferocious,” and none 
formidable. Hence theſe animals haye ayoided 

the {lavery of a domeſtic ate neither by the 
fierceneſs of their nature, nor the indocility of. 
their tempers. Their liberty has. reſulted ſolely 
from the eng of man, vhoſe powers are 
extremely circumſeribed without the aid of ſo⸗ 
ciety, upon which even the multiplication of his 
ſpecies depends. The immenſe territories. of the 
New World contained not, upon its; firſt diſco- 
very, a greater number of inhabitants than what 
are to be found in one half of Europe. This | 
| ſcarcity of the human ſpecies allowed the other 

animals to multiply prodigiouſly. They had 
fewer enemies and more ſpace: Every circum- | 
ſtance was favourable to their increaſe ; and each 
ſpecies, accordingly, conſiſted of a vaſt number 
of individuals. But the number of the ſpecies, 

when compared with thoſe of the Old Conti- 


nent, was not above one : fourth, f one third. 
If 


* 


4 n 


lan . 

Wor not claim above 40 native 

ica, therefore, animated Na- 

and more;circumſcri- 

bed ig the Variety af her productions; for we | 
a h ths nner of the American 

IT | cles is not mw 


the tiger; See. Tha tapirior-tapiicrete f of Bra- 
ſil, is the largeſt quadruped of South America. 
This animal, the elephant of the New. World, 
exceeds not the ſize of a calf of ſix months old, 

or of a very ſmall mule; for he has been com- 


rea e doch 8 though: Wi. CE 


5 3 in kis laſt +" Simi enumerates be 1794 and 
Briſſon 260: But more than 60 of theſe ſhould be W | 
ed „being only varieties, and not diſtin ſpecies. e 

 Tapiterete Braſilienſibus; Pijan. Hift. Nat. p. 101. Marg- 
gravii Hiſt. Brafil. p. 229. Maypoury, Manipouris ; Barrere, 
Hiſt. Fran, equin. p. 161. Le Tapir ou Manipouris ; * | 
Regn, anim. p. 119.—It is named you by the g 
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TMamedy, Voir Ws en Ws re ct, id Wide en 
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that of the hog. His Head, Howver, 18" 
tionally much karger: He Has o tt * 


; "teeth; arid the Ns FRI BBs o 
Able kt pleaſure?” Tue kat is not ſe large 4s 


the tapir, and he only 
length ef his ba 


; to be large bythe 


The cabiti *; Which, next tw the thpit/ifthe 
largeſt animal of ſouth: Attierica, exrecd: hot the 


ſize of an ordinary hog! He differs as. Huli 28 | 
any of the former frem all che ahimade Vf the 


Old Continent ;\ for, he hab been called 


che marſh or river beg f, he differs from that 


animal by cenfpicuòus Aid eſſential character. 


on the . three on the hind- feet. His 


8 dane finall, his dit gor, and he has no tall. 
The tajacon f is ſingle? thin the-eabizi,” ant] 


Ki a greater reſemblance to the hog, from which 
he differs much in the ſtructure of his internal 


R parts, as in the form of oe mga age lungs, 
7 Capybara Braſilienſibus; Maga gift Braftl. | 5. 2 30. 


.+ Sus maximus 3 Barrere, Hift. Fr. equin. p. 160. 


Cochon d'eau; Voyage: de 1 


is, tom. 9. p. 31144 
1 Tajacu; Piſen. Hift. 1 


p. 98. Tajacu, ,Canigoarh 


BrafilienGbus; Marggr. Hiſt. 7540 7. 229. e Fere 


mend, Bi N. EE 


legs The Pacos i fl 
-a much finaller nim. 3 TIN 
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which it perpet l utte ers, ſeems likewife to 00 
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ſmaller than any of the forme i Borg only about 
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flower chan ther _ for FLO three te toes es both. 
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on, the fore and hind-feet,: che fort- lege much 


longer than the hind pnes; a very, ſhort tail, and 
no external ears. Beſides, the ſloth and the ar- 
madillo are the only quadrupeds which have no 
cutting or canine teeth, but only cylindrical 
- grinders rounded, at the extremities, | nearly like 
thoſe of ſome of the-cetaceous nimals. 
The cariacou.of Guiana is an animal of the g. 
ture and ſize of our largeſt roebucks. „The 
male has horns which fall off a al vo and the 
female has none, At Cayenne, „he. is called the 
vood-hind. There is another, ſpecies, called tbe 
little cariacou, or marſh-hind, which is conſide- 
rably ſmaller than the former, and the male has 
no horns. From the reſemblance of the name, 
1 ſuſpected that the cariacou of Cayenne ,might 
be the cuguacu 5 or ee of Bra- 
$1; and, having compare the, deſcriptions given 
by Piſo and Marcgrave ol f the cougouacou, with 
4 characters of the cariacou, which I had alive, 
it appeared to be the. ſame animal, but, at the 
ſame time, ſo different from our rochuck, that it 
ought to be regarded as a diſtinct ſpecies. 
The tapir, the cabiai, the tajacou, the ant- 
eater, the ſloth, the cariacou, the lama, the pa- 
cos, the biſon, the puma, the j Jaguar, the cougu- 
ar, the jaguarete, the mountain-cat, &c. are the 
largeſt animals of the New Continent. The 
Pw 
" Cuguacu- ete, Cuguacu-apara ; Pifon bift." mat. p. 97- 
Marcgrav. bi. Brafil. p. 235. Biche des Paletu tiers, de 
des bois; Barr, bift, ä _ 
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dous *, or cuandus, the agoutis, the coatis, the 
pacos f, the opoſſum , the Indian hogs, the 
cavies , and the armadillos F, which, I believe, 
are all peeuliar to America, though our lateſt. no- 
menclators mention a ſpecies of armadillo in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and another in Africa. For the ex- 

iſtence of theſe, we have only the teſtimony of 
the; deſcriber of the cabinet of Seba, which is not 
an authority that merits credit; for errors ariſing 
from the names of countries are very common 
in collections of natural objects. An animal is 
purchaſed under the name of the Ternate, or A. 
merican bat, another under that of the Eaſ-· India 
armadillo. They are immediately announced 
under theſe appellations in the deſcription of this 
collection, and are adopted into the liſts of our 
nomenclators. But, when examined more cloſely, 
theſe n or American bats, are found to be 


bw French | 


* Cuandu Brafilenfibusz Pifon. hiſt. nat, . 99. 1 
bit. Brafl. p. 233- Gouandou; Barr. hift. Fr. &quin. p. 153. 
Chat epineux; Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 303. Le OR 
d'Amerique ; Briſſon. Regn, anim. p. 129. 

+ Paca; Piſon. hiſt. nat. p. 101. Paca Braſilienſibus Mirage. 
hiſt. Braſil. p. 224. Ourana, Pak; WN hiſt. Fr. 6quin. 5. 
165.5 
1 Carigueya Braſilienſibus; . bin. Braſil. p. 222. 
Opoſſum; Jean Laet, p. 82. Le philandre ; Briſoen. Regn. anim. 
p. 286, 
| Aperea Braſilienſibus; Marcgrav. 2 Brafil. p. 223. 15 
lapin du Braſil; Briſon. Repn. anim p. 149. 
$ Tatou, Armadillo, W 3 Hernandes, hiſt. Mex, p. 
314. | 
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French bats *, and the Indian! er African 2 . 
A „ * a0 


fion- The word ape is a generic name applied 
to a great number of ſpeejes; it is not, the | 
ſurpriſing, that many of them are faid to be 


de their hiftory demands a particu 


apes of Aſia and Africa are the fame with the 
American animals to which that name has been 
applied, and whether, out of more than thirty 
ſpecies, which we have examined alive, there 
VFC 
nents- 

The faryr f, mene e whoſs Site 
alters leſs from that of a man than of an ape, 
is peculiar to Africa and the South of Aſia, and 
exiſts not in America, 

The gibbon , whoſe fore- legs, or hands.” ie 


as long as the whole body, including the kind | 


legs, 1 is found in the Eaſt-Indies, but not in A- 
merica. Theſe two apes have no tales. 
e See vol. 4. of this hiſtory, art. Bav. Sake, vel. 5. 5 4. 
where the figure of the African armadillo is repreſented, and 
p. 62. where that of the Indian armadillo is giren. - ' 
I Satyrus Indicus, Qurang-outang Indis, et Homo ſylveſ- 
tris dictus; Charleton, Exer. p. 16. L'homme de bois; Briſps, 
Regn. N p- 180. 
+ This ape, which we have ſeen alive; and which was 
brought from Pondicherry to M. Dupleix, is not mentioned 
by any Nomenclator. +18 


found in the ſouthern regions of both Conti 
nents. . But, we muſt now inquire whether the - 


bake, wy At fin pup — —  Y Japrd — Ah 
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The ape *, properly fo called, ; whoſe hair is of 
a greeniſh bor: mixed with a little yellow, and 
has no tail, is a native of Africa, and ſome other 
parts of the Old Continent, but not of the New. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the cynocephali, or 
dog-headed apes, of which there are two or three 
ſpecies. © Their muzzle is not ſo ſhort as that of 
the former; but they have no tail, or it is ſo 
ſhort as ſcarcely to be viſible. All the apes 
which have no tail, particularly thoſe with ſhort 
muzzles, and whoſe face, of courſe, greatly re- 
ſembles that of man, are the genuine apes ; and 
the five or ſix ſpecies we have mentioned are all 
natives of the warm climates of the Old Conti- 
nent, and are found in no part of the New. 
Hence we are authoriſed to ie chat there 
are no true apes in America. 5 

The baboon 7, an animal larger MEN a dow; 
and whoſe body is contracted like that of the 
hyaena, is very different from the apes formerly 
mentioned. His tail is very ſhort, and always 
erect; his muzzle is long, and broad at the ex- 
tremity ; his buttocks are naked, and of a blood 
colour ; his legs are very ſhort, and his nails 
ſtrong and ſharp. This animal, which has great 
ſtrength, and is very © ns is found only 


Vox. V. 2 in 


* Simia Simpliciter dicta; Ray, Hnopſ. guad. p. 149- 

+ Papio; Ray, Hnopſ. quad. p. 158. Babio; Charleton, Exer. 
p. 16. Cebus-papio, Baboon, Hyacna Geſneri; Nlein. quad. p. 
83. Babuin; Mem. de Kolber, tom. 3. p. 55. Briſſen. wh e 
P. 192. | 
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in the ſouthern deſerts ph} the, Old Contineng, and 


not in America. 
. Hence all the apes kth a no pail 3 
all thoſe whoſe tails are remarkably ſhort, belong 


ſolely to the Old Continent ; and, of thoſe with 


long tails, almoſt all the large kinds are found in 


Africa. There are a few of a middle ſize in A- 
merica; but the animals, called little monkeys 


with long tails, are very numerous in the New 
World. Theſe little monkeys are the /apajous , 
the /agoums f, the tamarins, &c. When we give 
the particular hiſtory of theſęe animals, it ſhall be 
ſhown that all the American monkeys are diffe- 
rent from thoſe of Africa and Aſia. 


The makis }, of which we know three or 3 


ſpecies, or yarieties, make a near approach to the 
monkeys with long tails, having, like them, 
hands, but longer and ſharper muzzles, and are alſo 
peculiar to the Old Continent. Thus all the a- 
nimals of Africa and the ſouth of Aſia, which 
have received the names of apes or monkeys, are 
no more to be found in America than the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, or tiger. = 10 
The more minutely we inquire into this ſub⸗ 
ject, we will be the more convinced that the ani- 
mals of the ſouthern regions of the one Con- 
finent exiſted not in the other, and that the few 
ye 
* Menkeys with prehenfile walls, | 1 g 1 
+ Monkeys with ſtraight, but not prehenlils: rails. - N 
; Maucauco's. Simia ſeiurus lanuginoſus, fufeus. & e. 0 


zophil. Petiver. tab. 17. fig. 5. Proſimia fuſca, le maki; Arlam 
Regn. anim. guad. p. 220. 
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which are now fourid there, enn tranſported by 
mai; as the Guiney ſheep, which has been carried 
to Braſilʒ the Guiney»pig, which was brought from 
Brafib irito Guiney, and, perhaps; ſoe other 
ſmall animals, the: tranſportation of which was 


facilitated by the commerce and ſmell :diftanee- 


of theſe two parts of the globe? Between the 
coaſt of Guiney and that of Braſil, there are a« 
bout 300 leagues of ſea ; and there are more than 
2000 between the coaſt of Peru and the Eaft« 
Indies. All thoſe animals which, from their na- 
ture, cannot endure cold climates, and even thoſe. 
which, though they could ſubſiſt, cannot produce. 
in ſuch climates, are conſined, on q r three 
ſides, by ſeas, which they are unable to traverſe, 
and, on tlie other, aby countries ſo culd, that they: - 
cannot live in them Hence wei ought not to 
wonder at this general fact, which at; firſt ap- 
peared ſingular, and was never hefors ſo much 
as ſuſpected, namely that none of the animals 
which are natives of the Torrid Zons of the 9 0 
ca are to be found in tlie other. 
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From the 9 ms. itappears that 
not only the quadrupeds in the warmeſt chmates | 
of Africa and Aſia, but moſt of thoſe in che tem- | 
perate regions of Europe, are wanting in Ame- 
rica, But ſeveral of our animals which can en- 


dure 
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dure cold, and multiply in the northern FRA 
are found ; in North America: And, though they 
differ conſiderably, we are obliged ta acknow- 
ledge them to be the fame, and to believe that 
they formerly paſſed from the one Continent to 
the other by lands, which are. ſtill unknown, or 
rather have long ſince been ſwallowed up by the 
ocean. This proof, drawn. from natural hiſtory, 
is a ſtronger demonſtration-of the almoſt conti- 
nued contiguity of theſe two Continents, than 
all the conjectures of ſpeculative: geographers. 

The bears of the Illionois, of Louifiana; &c. 
appear to be ene eee, an eee, 
mer are ſmaller and blacker. 

The ſtag of Canada, nd wy 3 
differs from him only by the greater height of his 
horns, more numerous antlers, and a longer tail. 

The roebuck, which is found in the ſouth of 
| e and in Louiſiana, is likewiſe ſmaller, and 
has a longer tail than the European kind. The 
Orignal 1 is the ſame anumal with the elk, though 
it is not equally-large. 

The rain-deer of FT the 6 of 
Greenland, and the caribou of Canada, appear 
to be the ſame animal. The fallow-deer or ſtag 
of Greenland, deſeribed and painted by Edwards“, 
has too great a reſemblance to the rain-deer to 
be regarded as a different ſpecies. As to the 
caribou, though there is no exact deſcription of it; 
yet, from the marks we have been able to col- 


lect, 


Nat. hiſt. of birds, p. 51. 
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lect, it.ſeems to be ch ſame animal with the iain- 
deer. M. Briſſonq has made the caribou a diffe- 
rent ſpeciet . aud refers it 10 the cerwut Burgun- 
dicut of Johiſton. But this cerwas! 5 
is an unknown animal, and certainlyneverexified 
either in Burgundy or in Europe: It is a. fimple 
name that has been given to ſome uncommon 
horns of the ſtag or fallow- deer; or rather M. 
Brifſon may have feen che head of the eaftbeu, 
whoſe horns: conſiſted of ene he ſtem on | 
each ſide, about ten inches l ich an antler 
or branch near the baſe; — at 
head of a female ratn-deer ; or a head of the firſt | 
or ſecond year ; for the ſeitale rain-deer bears 
horns as well as the male, though much ſmaller, 
and: in both, the direction of the firſt antlers is 
forward; and, laſtly, in chis animal, as well as 
in all others of the deer kind; the ramifications of 
the horns are exactly proportioned to the num- 
ber of years they have live. 8 
The hares, the ſquirrels, the Wäg beg, the 
otters, the marmots, the rats, the fhrew-mice, 
and the moles, are alſo ſpecies common to'the 
two Continents, though, in all thefe kinds, there 
is not an American ſpecies perfectly ſimilar to 
thoſe of Europe; and it is extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to pronounce with certainty 
whether they are really different ſpecies, or only | 


varieties of the ſame, changed by the Influence | 
of the climate. 


" Briſſon. Regn. animal, P+ 91. 
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he beavers of Europe appeat to be the ſathe 
with thoſe of Catada. i Thbyghiitheſe. animals 


prefer cold countries, they can ſubſiſt, and even 
multiply, in temperate elimates. There are ſtill 
ſome of them in France upon the :aflands of the 
Rhone. Their number was formerly much 
greater; and they ſeem to avoid populous eoun- 
tries more than very warm elimates. They never 
eſtabliſh their ſocieties hut in deſerts remote from 
the habitations of, men: And, even in Canada; 
which may be conſidered as a vaſt deſert, they 
have retired. far from any of our ſettlements. 

„The wolf and fox are alſo common to both. 
continents. They are found, but with ſome va- 
rieties, in all parts of North America; where there 
are black foxes and wolves; but all of them are 
ſmaller than thoſe of Europe, which is the caſe 
with every e Rewer: native or trank: 
ported. 

Though the mocked. and, ermine N . 
cold countries of Europe, they are at leaſt very 
rare in America; but the pine-weaſel, the mar- 
tin, and the 8 are more numerous. 

The pine-weafel of North America appears to 
be the ſame with ours. The viſon, or pekan 
weaſel of Canada, has a great reſemblance to the 
martin; and the ſtriped polecat of North Ame- 
rica is perhaps only a variety of the European 
kind. 

The American lynx ſeems to be the ſame 
with the European. He prefers cold countries; 
pg but 
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but he likewiſelives and; multiples in temperate = 
climates, and generally 8 foreſts and 
high; mounting, Winn ile Lon mabeys 
Ihe ſeal, or ſea-calf, ſeems to be . 
northern countries, and is found equally * N. 
coaſts of Europe and of North America. 
Fheſe are neatly all the animals nete 
common to the Old and New Worlds; and from 
this number, which is not conſiderable, weought, 
perhaps, to retrench more than; a third part, 
whoſe ſpecies; though apparently the ſame; may 
be different in reality. But, admitting the iden- 
tity. of all theſe ſpecies with: thoſe of Europe; the 
number common to the two continents is very 
ſmall, when compared with that of the ſpecies 
peculiar to each. It is farther apparent, that, 
of all theſe animals, it is thoſe only which fre- 
quent the northern countries that are common 
to both Continents; and that none of thoſe 
which cannot multiply in warm or temperate 
climates are found in both world. 
It is, therefore, no longer a doubtful point, 

that the two Continents either are, or have for- 
merly been, contiguous towards the north, and 
that the animals common to both have paſſed 
from the one to the other by lands with which 
we have now no acquaintance. We are led to 
believe, eſpecially. ſince the diſcoveries made by 
the Ruſſians to the north of Kamtſchatka, that 
the lands of Aſia; are contiguous: to thoſe of 
America; for the north of Europe ſeems to have 


been 
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been always ſeparated from the New World by , 
ſeas too conſiderable to permit the paſſage of 

ny quadruped. Theſe animals, however; of 
North America, are not preciſely the ſame with 
thoſe of the north of Aſia; but Have a ſtronger 
reſemblance to the quadrupeds of the north' of 
Europe. It is the ſame with the animals which 
belong to the temperate climates. The argali; 
or Siberian goat, the ſable, the Siberian mole, 
and the Chineſe Muſk; appear not in Hudſon's 
bay, nor in any other north-weſt part of the New 
Continent ; but, on the contrary, we find, in 
the north-eaſt parts of it, not only the animals 
common to the north of Europe and Aſia, but 
likewiſe thoſe which appear to be peculiar to 
Europe, as the elk, the rain-deer, &c. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that the north- eaſt 
parts of Aſia are fo little known, that we can 
have no certainty whether the animals of 1 
north of Europe exiſt there or not. 

We formerly remarked, as a Gngular phaeno- 
menon, that the animals in the ſouthern provin- 
ces of the New Continent, are ſmall in propor- 
tion to thoſe in the warm regions of the Old. 
There is no compariſon between the ſize of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
camelopard, the camel, the lion, the tiger, &c. and 
the tapir, the cabiai, the ant-eater, the lama, the 
puma, the jaguar, &c. which are the largeſt qua- 
drupeds of the New World: The former are 
Jour, fix, eight, and ten times larger than the 

latter, 
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latter. Another obſervation brings additional 
| ſtrength to this general fact: All the animals 
which have been tranſported from Europe to A- 
merica, as the horſe, the aſs, the ox, the ſheep, 
the goat; the hog, the dog, &c. have become 
ſmaller; and thoſe which were not tranſported, 
but went thither ſpontaneouſly, thoſe, in a word; 
which are common to both Continents; as the 
wolf, the fox, the ftag, the roebuck;” the elk, 
&c. are allo nene en leſs m m—_— os 255 
r 
3 New World, ahevafoon; 40 Is; dome 
combination of elements and other phyſical 
cauſes, ſomething that oppoſes the amplification 
of animated Nature: There are obſtacles to the 
developement, and perhaps to the formation of 
large germs. Even thoſe which, from the kind- 
ly influences of another climate, have acquired 
their complete form and expanſion, ſhrink and 
diminiſh under a niggardly {ky and an unproli- 
fic land, thinly peopled with wandering ſavages, 
who, inſtead of uſing this territory as a maſter, 
had no property or empire; and, having ſub- 
jected neither the animals nor the elements, nor 
conquered the ſeas, nor directed the motions of 
rivers, nor cultivated the earth, held only the firſt 
rank among animated beings, and exiſted" as a 
creature of no conſideration in Nature, a kind of 
weak automaton, incapable of improving or ſe- 
conding her intentions. She treated them ra- 
ther like a . than a Parent, by refuſing 
Vol. V. 8 R them 
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chem the 2 ſentiment of lave, -and 

: Por. 5 cb : the | — : Garkee f ors 0b | 
the ſame ſtature with men in poliſhed ſocieties; 
yet this is mot a ſuthcient exception tothe gene- 
ral contraction of animated Nature througho ut 

the whole Continent. In the ſavage, the organs 
of generation are ſmall and feeble. He has no 
hair, no beard, no ardour for the female. Though 

nimbler than the European, becauſe more accu- 
ſtomed to running, his ſtrength is not ſo great. 
His ſenſations are leſs acute; and yet he is more 
timid and cowardly. He has no vivacity, no 
activity of mind.. The activity of his body is 

not ſo much an exerciſe or ſpontaneous motion, 
as a neceſſary action produced. by want... De- 

ſtroy his appetite for victuals and drink, and you 
will at once annihilate the active principle of all 
his movements: He remains in ſtupid repoſe, on 
his limbs or couch, for whole days. It is eaſy 
to diſcover the cauſe of the ſcattered life of ſa- 
vages, and of their eftrangement from ſociety. 
They have been refuſed the moſt precious ſparx 
of Nature's fire: They have no ardour for 
women, and, of courſe, no love to mankind. 
Unacquainted with the moſt lively: and moſt 

tender of all attachments, their other ſenſations 
of this nature are cold and languid. Their love 
to parents and children ĩs extremely weak. The 
bonds of the moſt intimate of all ſocieties, that 
of the ſame family, are Tables and one 1 
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them. The phyſical” caufe of love gives riſe to 
the » morality of their manners. Their heart is 
frozen, their ſociety cold, and their empire: crucl. 
They regard their females as ſervafits deſtintd to 
labour, or as beaſts of burden, whom tliey load 
unmereifully with tlie produce of their 150 2 
and oblige, without pity or gratitude, to perfor 
labours which often exceed their ſtrength. They 
have few / children, and pay little attention to 
them, Every thing maſt be referred tothe firſt 
cauſe: They are indifferent, betauſe they” are 
weak; ani this indifference to the ſex is the 0 
rigidal ſtain which diſgraces Nature, preve | 
from expanding, and; by deen e 
of life, cuts the root of ſociet . 
Hence man makes no Wnceptibtt nr 
been advanced. Nature, by denying him wy 
faculty of love, has abuſed and + contrattetl | 
him more than any other animal. But, before 
examining the cauſes of this general effect, it 
muſt be allowed, that, if Nature has diminiſhed 
all the quadrupeds in the New World, ſhe feems 
to have cheriſhed the reptile and enlarged the 
inſect tribes; for, though at Senegal there are 
longer ſerpende and larger lizards than in South 
America, yet the difference between theſe ani- 
mals is not near ſo great as that which ſubſiſts 
between the quadrupeds. The largeſt ſerpent 
of We is * double the ns of the Cayenne 


+" 
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ſerpent. - But the elephant Pepe en times 
he bulk of the tapir, which is the largeſt qua- 
Aruped of South America. With regard, how- 
ever, to inſects, they are no where ſo large as in 
South America. The largeſt ſpiders, beetles, 
caterpillars, and butterflies,” are found in Ca- 
yenne and other neighbouring provinces: Here 
almoſt all inſects exceed thoſe of the Old 
World, not in ſize only, but in richneſs of co- 
Jouring, delicacy of ſhades, variety of forms, 
number of ſpecies, and the prodigious multipli- 
cation of individuals. The toads, the frogs, and 
other animals of this kind, are likewiſe very large 
in America. We ſhall take no notice of birds 
and fiſhes ; becauſe, as Nature has enabled them | 
to paſs n the one Continent to the other, it 
is hardly poſſible to diſtinguiſh thoſe which are 
proper to each. But reptiles and inſects, like 
the quadrupeds, are confined to their reer 
Continents. 

Let us now examine * the nes 4 in- 
ſects are ſo large, the quadrupeds ſo ſmall, and 
the men ſo cold, in the New World. Theſe ef- 
fecto muſt be referred to the quality of the earth 
and atmoſphere, to the degree of heat and moi- 

ſture, to the ſituation and height of mountains, 
to the quantity of running and ſtagnant waters, 
to the extent of foreſts, and, above all, to the 
inert condition of Nature in that country. In 
this part of the globe, the heat in general is much 
leſs, and the humidity: much greater. If we 
compare the heat and cold of every degree of 


latitude, 
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| ces: At Quebee, fo for md Which is e the 


fame degrevof latitude with Paris, the rivers freeze 


every year ſome feet thick ; a coat of ſnow; ill 


thicker covers the land for ſeveral months; the 


air is ſo cold that the birds fly off and diſappear 
during the winter, &c. This difference of tem- 


perature under the ſame latitude in the Tempe- 
rate Zone, though very conſiderable, is perhaps 
ſtill leſs than the ee of heat under the 


Torrid Zone. In Senegal, the ſun is perfectly 
ſcorching; while! in Peru, which lies under the 
fm: line, an . agreeable! temperature prevails. 

e ſame remark applies to all the other lati- 
7 5 The Continent of America is ſo formed 
and ſituated, that every circumſtance concurs in 
diminiſbing the action of heat. America con- 
tains the higheſt mountains, and, of courſe, the 
largeſt rivers in the world. Theſe mountains 
form a chain which ſeems to bound the Conti- 


nent towards the weſt, through its whole extent. 


The plains and low grounds are all ſituated on 
this ſide of the mountains, and run from their 


bottoms to the ſea which ſeparates: the Conti- 
nents on this ſide. Thus the eaſt wind, which 


blows perpetually between the Tropics, arrives 
not in America, till it has traverſed a vaſt ocean, 
by which it is greatly cooled. Hence this wind 
is much cooler at Brafil, Cayenne, &c. than at 
Senegal, Guiney, &c. where it arrives impreg- 
nated. with the accumulated heat acquired from 
all the lands and purging ſands in its paſſage 

through 
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rough Afia and Africa.” Let us /reeollect What 
was:remarked- concerning the different colours 
of men, and particularly of the Negroes." =— 
ſeemed to be demonſtrated, that the greater or 
leſs degree of a tawny, brown, or black colour, 
depends entirely on the fituation of the climate; 
that the Negroes of Nigritia, and thoſe of the weft 
coaſt-of Africa, are blackeſt; becauſe their cou 5 
tries are ſituated in ſuch a manner, that the heat 
is always greater than in any other part of the 
globe, the eaſt wind, before its arrival; having 
traverſed vaſt tracts of land; that, on the con- 
trary, the American Indiats under the line are 
only tawny, and the Brafilians brown; though 
under the ſame latitude with the Negroes ; be- 
cauſe the heat of their climate is neither ſo great 
nor ſo conſtant, the eaſt wind arriving not til 
after being cooled by the waters, and loaded 
with moiſt vapours. The *dbtids' which" inter- 
cept the light and heat of che ſun, amd the rains 
which refreſh the air and che ſurfrwe Ur the earth, 
are periodic, and continue ſeveral months in 
Cayenne, and other regions of South America. 
This firſt cauſe renders all the eaſt coaſts of K 
merica much more temperate than Africa or 
Aſia: And, after the eaſt wind has arrived in a 
cool ſtate, in riverſing the plains of America, it 
begins to aſſume a greater degree of heat, when 
it is ſuddenly ſtopped and cooled by that enor- 
.mous chain of mountains: of which the weſtern 
part of the New Continent is compoſed ; ſo that 
n | alert met Hor eat! 51:8 it 
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Braſil, Cayerine; &c. on àccoum bf 
ous elevation of the land. Hence the natives of 
Peru, Chili, &c. are leſs brewng red, or 1 
than thoſe of Braſil. If theſe mount 


five, and we would ſoow find Negroes at Peru 


Africa. o 30 ps RI] 

bus, from the Giyagion alone . land in 
che New Comineht, the heat muſt be greatly in- 
ferior to that of the Old; and I ſhall now ſhow, 
that there is likewiſe a greater degree of moi- 
ſture in America The mountains,/ being the 


higheſt upon the globe, and being oppoſed to the 
direction of the eaſt wind, ſtop and condenſe 
all the aerial vapours, and, of courſe, give riſe to 
an infinite number of ſprings, which, by uniting, 7 


ſoon form the greateſt riversin the world. Hence 


in the New Continent, there are more running 


waters, in proportion to the extent of territory, 
than in the Old; and this quantity of water is 
greatly increaſed for want of proper drains or 


outlets. The natives having neither ſtopped 


the torrents, nor directed the rivers, nor drain- 


ed the marſhes, the ſtagnating waters cover im- 
menſe tracts of land, augment the moiſture of 


the air, and diminit its heat. Beſides, as the 
earth is every where covered with trees, ſhrubs, 
and groſs herbage, it never dries. '- The tranſpi- 
ration of ſo many vegetables, preſſed cloſe to- 

| gether, 


A 


reduced to. a level with the: adjacent — 8 
heat on the weſtern coaſts would become eee 


and Chili, as well as dad a elt edaſts f 
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gether, produce imnienſe quantities of mociſt and 5 
noxious exhalatiens. In theſe melancholy. re- 
gions, Nature remains concealed under her old 
goerments, and never exhibits. herſelf, in freſh 
attire; being neither cheriſhed nor cultivated by 
man, -ſhe never opens her fruitful and beneficent 
womb, .. Here the Earth never ſaw her ſur- 
face adorned with thoſe rich crops, which de- 5 
monſtrate her fecundity, and conſtitute the o- 
pulence of poliſhed nations. In this abandoned 
condition, every thing languiſhes, corrupts, and 
proves abortive. The air and the earth, overs 
loaded with humid and noxious! vapours, are 
unable either to purify themſelves, or to profit 
by the influences of the Sun, who darts in vain 
his moſt enlivening rays upon this frigid maſs, 
which is not in a condition to make ſuitable 
returns to his ardour. Its powers are limited to 
the production of moiſt plants, reptiles, and in- 
ſets, and can only afford nownhment to cold 
men and feeble animals, | 

The ſcarcity of men, therefore, i in A 
and moſt of them living like the brutes, i is the 
chief cauſe why the earth remains in a frigid 
ſtate, and is incapable of producing the active 
principles of Nature. To expand the germs of 
the largeſt quadrupeds, and to enable them to 
grow and multiply, requires all the activity which 
the ſun can give to a fertile earth. It is for the 
oppoſite reaſon, that inſects, reptiles, aud all the 
animals which wallow in the mire, whoſe blood 
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is watery, and which multiply in corruption, 
are larger and more numerous in the low, moiſt, 
and marſhy lands of the New Continent. 
When we reflect on theſe remarkable diffe- 

rences hetween the Old and New World, we are 
inclined to believe that the latter is actually more 
recent, and has continued longer than the reſt of 
the globe under the waters of the ocean ; for, 
if we except the enormous weſtern mountains, 
which appear to be monuments of the higheſt | 
antiquity which this globe affords, all the low 
parts of this continent ſeem to be new lands, e- 
levated and formed by the ſediments of waters. 
In many places, immediately under the vegetable 
ſtratum, we find ſea ſhells and madrepores alrea- 

dy forming large maſſes of lime-ſtone, but which 
are commonly ſofter than our free-ſtone. If 
this continent be really as antient as the other, 
why was it ſo thinly peopled ? Why were almoſt 


its whole inhabitants wandering ſavages? Why 
did the Peruvians and Mexicans, who had uni- 


ted into ſociety, reckon only two or three hun- 
dred years fince the exiſtence of the firſt man 
who taught them to aſſociate? Why are they 


ſtill ignorant of the art of tranſmitting facts to 


poſterity by permanent ſigns, ſince they had 
already. diſcovered a method of conveying their 
ideas at a diftance by tying knots upon cords ? 
Why did they not reduce the lama, the pacos, 
and other animals, into a domeſtic ſtate ? Their 


arts, hike their fociety, were in embryo ; their 
Not. V. 8 talents 


talents were imperfect, their ideas locked up, theit 
organs rude, and their language barbarous. Be- 
low is a liſt of animals, whoſe names are ſo dif- 
ficult to pronounce, that it is ſurpriſing how the 


Europeans could ſubmit to re trouble of vri- 
ting them . 


| TAY 
* Pelon ichiatl oquitli. The lama. ee e 
Tapiierete in Braſil, maypoury or maniponris is eta The 
Tapir. | 
Tuamandua. guacu in Braſil, ouariri in Guiana, The great ant - 
_ eater. 
Ouatiriounou, in Guiana. The little ant-eater. * 
Ouailaré in Guiana, aj or bai in Braſil. The Sloth. | 
| — Aintocbth i in Mexico, tatu or tatapeba in Braſil, chirquinchum, 
in New Spain. The Armadillo. | 


Tatu-ete in Braſil, nnn in Guiana. The eight-' 
banded Armadillo. 

Macatichichiltic or temamacama, The Antelope of New Spain. 

Jha or carigueibeju. The Brafilian otter. | 

Quaubila coymatl or guapizot l in Mexico, or caaigoara in Braſil. 
The Mexican hog. | 

Tlacoozciotl, or tialocelotl. The mountain cat. 

Cabionara, or capybara. The cabiai, or thick noſed-tapir. 

Tlatlaubgui occletl in Mexico, fanowara or . in Braſil. 
The jaguar or Braſilian cat. | 

Cuguacu arana, or cuf uacu ara, or caugoaaco ara. The cuguar, 
or brown cat. 

Tlaguatzin in Mexico, aouare in Guiana, cariguqa in Braſil. 
The opoſſum. | 

Hoitzlaquatzin. The porcupine of New Spain. | 

Cuandu or gouandou. The Braſilian porcupine. 

Tepe-maxtlaton in Mexico, maraguao or maracaie in Braſit, 
The Cayenne cat. | 

Ouauhtechalloti thliltie, or tlilecotequillin. The black ſquirrel. . 

Duimichpatlan or aſſapanict. An animal reſembling the fly-' 
ing ſquirrel, and is perhaps the ſame. 
 Y=quiepatl, The mouffette, or ſtifling weaſel. 

Xoloitzcuintli or cuetlachtli. The Mexican wolf. 
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Hence every circumſtance indicates that the 
Americans are new men, or rather men who a 
had been ſo long ſeparated from their original 
country, that they had loſt every idea of the part 
of the world from which they had iſſued; that 
the greateſt part of the continent of America 
was new land, ſtill untouched by the hand of 
man, and in which Nature had not time ſuffi- 
cient to accompliſh her plans, or to unfold the 
whole extent of her productions; that the men 
are cold, and the animals ſmall, becauſe the ardour 
of the former, and the magnitude of the latter, 
depend upon the ſalubrity and heat of the air; 
and that, ſome centuries hence, when the lands 
are cultivated, the foreſts cut down, the courſes 
of the rivers properly directed, and the marſhes 
drained, this ſame country will become the moſt 
fertile, the moſt wholeſome, and the richeſt in the 
whole world, as it is already in all che parts which 
have experienced the induſtry and ſkill of man. 
We mean not, however, to conelude, that large a- 
nimals would then be produced. The tapir and 
cabiai will never acquire the magnitude of the 
elephant or hippopotamus. But the animals 
tranſported thither will no longer diminiſh, as 
they have formerly done. Man will gradually | 
fill up the vacuities in theſe immenſe territories, 
which were Ferfect deſerts when firſt diſcover- 
ed. 

The firſt hiſtorians of the Spaniſh conqueſt, 
to augment t the glory of their arms, bave exag- 


berated 


— 
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gerated prodigiouſly the number of the enemies 
they had to encounter. Can theſe hiſtorians per ſuatle 
any man of ſenſe, that there were millions of fti- 
habitants in Cuba and St Domingo, when, at the 
fame time, there was neither a monatchy, à re- 
public, nor hardly any ſociety among them; and 
that, in theſe two large adjacent lands, and at 
no great diſtance from the continent, there were 
only five ſpecies of quadrupeds, the largeſt of 
which exceeded not the ſize of a ſquirrel ot a 
rabbit? Nothing can be a ſtronget proof of the 
empty and deſert ſtate of nature in thoſe new 
lands. © We found, ſays Laet, in the ifland 
of St Domingo, but few ſpecies of quadrupeds, 
* as the Butiat, which differs not much from 
our rabbit, but is only a little ſmaller, with 
ſhort eręct ears, and! a tail like that of A mole; 
—the chemi, which is nearly of the fame form 
with the Þutias, but ſomewhat larger; —the 
molui, which is ſmaller than the hutiat; the 
cori, of equal ſize with the rabbit; its mouth 
reſembles that of the mole; it has no tail, and 
its legs are ſhort; ſome of them are black, but 
oftener a mixture of the two; it is a domeſtic 
animal, and very tame te a ſmall kind 
of dogs, which were abſolutely mute; their 
number is now much diminiſhed, Ds the 
European dogs have deſtroyed them “. 
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5 L Hin. du Nouv. Monde, par Jean Lat; liv. 1. he 4+ 


p 5. Liſt. de Viſle Saint — par le P. Charleyoix, 
tom. r. p. 7. 


To BfR conifers, . 


-4 Tithe Hands of St Domingo, Oiba, aud te 
* Airilles,” fays N there were lianfly - 
my of the anith als belonging to the eontittent 
of Ametich, abi ti6t one thit felembled tholt 
„of Europe,” All the ſheep; goats, 69, 
4 6466; hf; alles, temarks Father du Tertré, 
in tlie Antilles, in Guddatoupe, and in l 
6-thie French iflands, have been brought there 
by the people of that nation; for none were 
carried there” by the Spaniards, becauſe the 
Antilles Were then ſo thickly covered with 
© Wood, that the cattle could find. no herbage 
© for thelt fubfiſtence . II. Fabry, who tra- 
vetſed, during fifteen months, the Weſtern ter- 
fitories of America, beyond the Miffifippi, afſu= 
red me, that he often travelled three or 1 2 hun- 
dred Wit without ſeeing a ſingle man. All 
our military gentlemen, who travelled from 
Quebec to the river Ohio, and from the Ohio to 
Louiſiana, agree, that a perſon may frequently 1 
travel one or two hundred leagues, in the depth = 
of the foreſts, and not meet with a ſingle family | 
of favages. All thoſe teſtimonies demonſtrate 
the deſert and melancholy ſtate of the New Con- 
tinent, even where the temperature of the eli- 
mate is moſt agreeable. But, what is more direct- = 
ly to our preſent pole they deftroythe efterior | 
evidence 


* LU Hiſt nat. des Oe Joſeph Acoſta, p. 144- 

+ UHiR. gen. des Amine, par le P. du Tertre, tom. 2. . 
289. where the reader will find pany 8 wütende from 
Joſeph Acoſta. 
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evidence of our nomenclators, and deſeribera of 

cabinets, who people the New World with the 
animals peculiar to the Old, and mark others 
as natives of particular countries where they ne- 
ver exiſted. For example, it is certain, chat, in 
St Domingo, there was originally no quadruped 
larger than a rabbit; and, though there had, they 
would have been devoured by the European 

dogs, which ſoon became as wild and ferocious 
as wolves:. However, to the marac or maracai of 
Braſil, they have, given the name of the tiger- 
cat * of St Domingo, though it is no where 
Found but on the continent. They, have, made 
the ſcaley lizard, or long-tailed manis of Java, 
an American animal, called tatoe by the Braſi- 
lians , which is peculiar to. the Eaſt Indies; 
They maintain, that the civet , which is a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of the Old Continent, 
is found alſo in New Spain, without conſidering 
that a creature ſo uſeful, which is reared in ſe- 
veral parts of Africa, bt the Levant, and the 
Indies, as a domeſtic animal, for the purpoſes of 
collecting the muſk, an important article of com- 
merce, would not have been neglected by the 
Spaniards, if the civets really exiſted in New 
Spain. 
But our RET RA have likewi ſe denied to 
America ſome animals to which ſhe has an original 
title. 


„Felis filveſtris, — in Hi TWEETS . 1. Þo The 
+ Seba, vol. 1. p. 88, 
+ Briſſon, Regn. anim. p. 258. 
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ütle. They have placed the open” in the 
Eaſt Indies , and the ſloth in Ceylon t, though 
theſe animals belong ſolely to the New World, 
and are ſo remarkable, the one for a ſac' under 
its belly in which it carries its young, the other 
for the extreme {lowneſs of all its movements, 
that, if they exiſted in the Eaft Indies, travellers. \ 
could never have paſſed them over in ſilence. 
Seba relies on the authority of Francis Valantine 
for the Eaſt India opoſſum. But this authority 
can have no weight; for Francis Valantine was 
ſo ignorant of the quadrupedebad fiſhes of Am- 
boyna, and his deſcriptions are ſo bad, that Ar- 
tedi declares' no uſe can be made of his infor- s 
mation. 2 

We Nat not, however, to affirm abſolutely, 
that none of the quadrupeds in the warm climates 
are common to both continents. Of this we 
can have nophyſical cerrainty, till the whole of 
them be accurately examined. But it is evident, 
that none of the large, and very few of the ſmall 
American animals, exiſt in the Old Continent. 
Beſides, though there ſhould be ſome exceptions, 
which I hardly imagine, they muſt be limited 
to a very ſmall number of animals, and could 
have no influence on the general law which I 
mean to eſtabliſh, and which ſeems to be the 
only rule for enabling us to acquire a proper 
tnowledge of the animal kingdom, This law, 


which 


.® Seba, . 1. p. exc: 
＋ Id. ibid. p. 54, 
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which leads us to judge as much by the climate - 
and diſpoſitions of agimals, as by their figure and 
ſtructure, will ſeldom deceive, and will enables 
us to avoid or detect 3 multiplicity gf errors, 
Suppoſe the quęſtion, for example, to be concęrn - 
ing an Krabian animal, as the hyaena, we may 
ſafely pronounce that it exiſts not ip Lapland 
but we will never mantain, with ſame naturaliſts, 
that the hyaena and glutton are the ſame ani- 
mal *, nor with Kolbe, that the cxoſs-fox, which 
inhabits the moſt northern regions of the New 
Continent, is found at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and we will find, that this animal is 


not a fox, but a jackall: Neither ſhould the 
animal, called by the ſame author the gartb= 
hog, which feeds upon ants, be confqunded with 
the ant-caters of America: This Cape animal 
is probably the manis or ſcaley lizard , which 


of uſing the ſame food. Is the ſame manner, 
if it had been conſidered, that the rain-deer|| is 
a northern animal, this name would have never 


or ſeal, which frequents the ſeas of the north, 
ougbt not to be found at the Cape of Good 
Hope {F. The genet, which is a native of Spain, 
* Minor, &c. and peculiar to the Old Con- 

tinent, 


* Regn: anim. par Briſſon, p. 234. 

+ Deſcript. du Cap, par Kolbe, tom. 3. p. 62. 

+ 1d. ibid. p. 43. Id. ib. p. 128 

Briſſon, Regn. anim. p. 230. where he ſays, after Kolbe, 
that the ſeal is called a ſea-deg by the inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 
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tinenit, is ranked by Klein under the name of | 
Coati*,” which is an "American anitnal, . The 
epatl'of Mexico, A animal Which exhales 
an offenſive. odour,” and för that reaſon e ſhall 
rank it with the pole· cats, ſhould never be confi. 


dered as à ſmall fox or badger +. The Coat mond 
of America” ſhould” not be confouinded, as has 


been done by Aldrovandus 1, with the badg er 


nog, which is al ways mentioned uc dn Wb 5 
animal. But I meaty not to exhibit all the er- 
rors of nomenelators: My aim is40/prove, that 


their blutiders would'riot have been fo ! 
if they had attended to the difference of eures; 
if they had ſtudied the Hiſtories of animals, and 
discovered, as J have dome, that thoſe of the ſouth- 
ern parts of each Continent are never found in 
both; and, laſtly, if they had abſtained” from 
generic names, by which numbers of ſpecies 85 not 


only different, but vw remote from each other, 
are blended together. ARES Ot 


Thus the genuine obieck of ondiababhitcr is - 
not to lengthen, but to contract his lift, by ma- 


king impartial inquiries: and comparifons. Ns 
taſk can be eaſier than to peruſe all the writers 
on animals, and to form à table of their names 
and phraſes, which will always be longer in pro- 
portion as the labour beſtowed in veſtigation is 
leſs: But nothing i is more difficult than to ex- 


Von. r 2 amine h 


* Klein, de quad. p. 63. | 1 
+ Seba, vol. 1. Briſſon. Regn; anim. p. 5 1 I 
I Aldrovand. quad, digit. p. 267 


7 
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amine and compare animals with that Judgment 
and diſcernment, which are neceſſary to reduce 
this table to its juſt; . I again repeat, 
that there are not in the. whole habitable earth 
above two hundred ſpecies of animals, even-inclu- 
dingforty different ſpecies of monkeys. To each of 
theſe ,therefore,we have onlyto allot a proper name; 
and a very indifferent memory is able to retain 
two hundred names. For what purpoſe, then, are 

quadrupeds arranged into claſſes, orders, and ge- 
| nera? Methodical diſtributions are only a kind 


LY of ſcaffolds invented to aid the memory in the re- 


collection of plants, the number of which is ſo 
great, their diſtinctions ſo minute, and their 
ſpecies ſo liable to variation, that it is neceſſary 
to conſider” them in bundles or genera, by put- 
ting together ſuch as have the greateſt ſimila- 
rity to each other. As in all works of genius, what 
is abſolutely uſeleſs, is always ill imagined, and 
often becomes hurtful, inſtead of giving names to 
two hundred quadrupeds, we have dictionaries 
loaded with ſuch a variety of terms and phraſes, 
that it would require more labour to explain, 
than was ſpent in compoſing them. Why em- 
ploy a phraſeological jargon, when we can ſpeak 
plain language, by pronouncing ſimple names? 
Why change all the acceptation of terms, un- 
der the pretext of making claſſes and genera ? 
When a genus is compoſed of a dozen of animals, 
under the name, for example, of the rabbit, why 
is not the rabbit itſelf to be found there, but muſt 

be 
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be ſought for under the genus of burg lait 
not abſurd, and even ridiculous, to fabricate 
claſſes, where genera the moſt remote are aſſem- 


bled together; for example, to unite in the firſt, 
man f and the bat; in the ſecond, the elephant and 
ſcaly lizard; in the third, the lion and the ferret; in 


the fourth, the hog and the mole; in the fifth, the 


rhinoceros and the rat? &c. Such heterogeneous 


and ill conceived ideas cannot be Aupported. 


The works, accordingly, which contain fancies 
ſo erude, have been ſucceſſively deſtroyed by 


their own authors. One edition contradicts an- 
other, and the whole receives no applauſe but 


from tyros and children, who are uniformly 
the dupes of myſtery, to whom the fopperies of 
method appear to be ſcientific, and, in fine, who 


reſpect their maſter in proportion to the talent 
he poſſelſes of repreſenting the cleareſt and moſt 


perſpicuous objects under che mar abſtruſe- and 
dark points of view. 


By comparing the fourth edition of Linngeue' 6 


work with the tenth, we find, that man 4 is no 
longer ranked with the bat, but with the ſcaly 


lizard ; that the elephant, the hog, and the rhi- 


noceros, inſtead of being ranked, the firſt with 


the ſcaly lizard, the ſecond with the mole, and 


the third with the rat, are all aſſociated with the 


ſhrew-mouſe ||. Inſtead of the five orders or 
claſſes 9 of * ferae, &lires, ju- 
BY menta, 

* Briſſon: e a 5. 40- 142. 1 
+ Lin. ſyſt. nat. Holmiae, 1758. tom, 1. p. 18. 19. 


t Id. edit. 4. p. 64. Id. ibid, p. 69. 
$ 1d, ibid. p. 63, | - 
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quadrupeds, the author, in this laſt edition, bas 
ſplit them into ſeven , viz primates, biuta, 

| ferae, beftzae, glires, pecona; belluae. From theſe 
general changes, we may coneeive the many al- 
terations introduced among the genera and ſpe- 
cies, which laſt alone have any real exiſtence. 
He ſays, that there are two ſpecies of men, the 

day-man and the night-man, homo diurnus ſapi- 
ens; homo nocturnus trag loditet f; and that theſe 
diſtinct ſpecies ſhould not be regarded as varieties 
only t. Is not this to add fable to abſurdity, to 
repreſent the ravings of old women, or the falſe. 
hoods of credulous travellers, as conſtituting a 
principal part in the ſyſtem of Nature? Is it not 
better to be ſilent with regard to matters of 
which we are ignorant, than to eſtabliſh effential 
characters and general diſtinctions upon the groſl- 
eſt errors, ſuch as, for example, that, of all ani- 
mals which give ſuck, woman alone has a clito- 
ris ||? This is ſo oppoſite to the truth, that, of 
above a hundred different animals which we have 
diſſected, not a ſingle one wanted that part. But 
I have r end perhaps, too . on criticifms of 


Lin. ſyſt. nat. edit, > p- 16. 19. 

+ Id. ib. p. 20. 24. 

I Speciem trogloditae ab homine fapiente diſtinctiſſimam, 
nec noftri generis illam nec fanguinis eſſe, ſtatura quamvis fi- 
millimam dubium non eſt, ne itaque varietatem credas quam 
vel ſola membrana nictitans abſolute ws ; ou We hole 
edit. x. p. 24. | 

| 18. ib. p. 24.23. 
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object. I have faid-enough to guard the reader 


againſt errors both of a general and particular 


kind, which are no where ſo numerous as in the 


works of nomenclators ; becauſe, being ſollieitous 
to comprehend every amm the limits of 


their ſyſtems, they are obliged to aſſociate all that 
= are Wr a, eee dee 


110 —— Mb Abende ede ths ee 
general concluſions may be drawn: That man 
is the only animated being on whom Nature has 
beſtowed ſufficient ſtrength, genius, and ductility, 


to enable him to ſubſiſt and to multiply in every 
climate of the earth. No other animal, it is evi- 
dent, has obtained this great privilege; for, in- 
ſtead of multiplying every where, moſt of them 
are limited to certain climates, and even to par- 
ticular countries. Man is totally a production 
of heaven: But the animals, in many reſpeQs, 


are only \ creatures of the earth. Thoſe of one 


Continent are not found in another; or, if there 
are a few exceptions, the animals are ſo changed 
and contracted, that they are hardly to be recog- 


niſed. Is any farther argument neceſſary to con- 


ee e of their form is not un- 
alterable j that their nature, leſs fixed than that 
of man, may be varied, and even abſolutely 
changed in a ſucceſſion of ages; that, for the 
ſame reaſon, the leaſt perfect, the leaſt active, and 

Dom 


this kind; eſpecially as they are not my principal incipdl 
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Sed: defended,” as well as the moſt delicate 
and heavy ſpecies; have already, or will ſoon diſ- 
appear; for their very exiſtence depends on the 
| n e inches OY 
of the earth? j 043 0 
The prodigious e ee enormous 
bones 1 have often viewed with aſtoniſhment, 
and which were, at leaſt, ſix times larger than 
thoſe of the largeſt elephant, has now no exiſt- 
ence; yet the remains of him have been found 
in many places remote from each other, as in 
Ireland, Siberia, Louiſiana, &c. This ſpecies 
was unqueſtionably the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of 
all quadrupeds; and, ſince it has diſappeared, 
how many ſmaller, weaker, and leſs remarkable 
ſpecies muſt likewiſe have periſhed, without lea- 
ving any evidence of their paſt exiſtence ? How 
many others have undergone ſuch changes, ei- 
ther from degeneration or improvement, occa- 
ſioned by the great vicifſitudes of the earth and 
waters, the neglect or cultivation of Nature, the 
continued influence of favourable or hoſtile eli- 
mates, that they are now no longer the ſame 
creatures? Let the quadrupeds, next to man, 
are beings whoſe nature and form are the moſt 
permanent. Birds and fiſhes are ſubject to greater 
variations: The inſect-tribes are liable to ſtill 
greater viciſſitudes: And, if we deſcend to vege- 
tables, which ought not to be excluded from a- 
n Nature, our wonder will be excited by 


the 


/ 
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the quickneſs, and facility 
ſume new forms. 14. t 
Hence, it is not 8 chat, Saen in- 
verting che order of Nature, all the animals of 
thoſe of the Old, from whom they derive their 
exiſtence ; but that, being afterwards ſeparated 
by immenſe ſeas, or impaſſable lands, they: would, 
in the progreſs of time, ſuffer all the effects of a 
climate that had become new to them, and muſt 
have had its qualities changed by the very cauſes 
which produced the ſeparation, and, conſequent- 
ly, degenerate, &c. But theſe circumſtances 
ſhould not prevent them from being now regard- 
ed as different ſpecies of animals. From whatever 
cauſe theſe ehanges, produced by the operation of 
time and the influence of climate, have originated, 
and though we ſhould date them from the crea- 
tion itſelf, they are not the leſs real. Nature, I 
allow, is in a perpetual ſtate of fluctuation: But 
it is enough for man to ſeize her in his own age, 
and to look backward and forward, in order to 
diſcover her former condition, and what _ 
appearances ſhe may probably. aſſume. 

With regard to the utility of this mode of com- 
paring animals, it is evident, that, independent 
of aſcertaining names, of which ſome examples 
have been given, it extends our knowledge of 
the animal creation, and renders it more certain 
and perfect; that it prevents us from aſcribing, 
to American animals, properties which are pecu- 

| | liar 


— 
. 
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| har to thoſe of the EaſteIndies, only becauſe they 
have the ſame name; that, in examining the no- 
tices of foreign ahidmals'comtmithicated by travel- 
lers, it will enable us to diſtinguiſh names and 
facts, and to refer each to its er ſpecies ; 
and, laſtly, that it will render which 
I am now compoſing” tefs defective, unn 4 
haps” more r rer ad complete. * 
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IN. the claſs of carnivorous animals, the lion 
holds the firſt rank, and the tiger the ſecond. 
As the firſt of a bad genus is always the largeſt, 
and has often the beſt diſpoſitions, the ſecond is 
generally the moſt rapacious and deſtructive. To 
pride, courage, and ſtrength, the lion adds dig- 
nity, clemency, and magnanimity, But the ti- 
ger is groſsly n and cruel "one neceſ>. 
Vol. V. i d ſity. 


»The Tiger has fix l and two canine Sons in each 
jaw ; five toes before, and fout behind, The' claws are ſharp, 
hooked, lodged in a ſheath, and may be exerted or drawn in 
at pleaſure. | The head is round}; the viſage ſhort, and the 
tongue rough. Both the head and body of the tiger are 
ſmooth. He has vaſt ſtrength in his limbs. His colour is a 
pale yellow, beautifully marked with long ftripes of black, 
pointing fro the back to the belly, and others acroſs 
the thighs. The tail is about one · third ſhorter than the 
body, and annulated with black. His fize is often ſuperior 
to that of the lion. The Royal tiger is of a tremendous bulk. 
M. de Buffon mentions one 8 tail included, was fifteen 
feet long. Du Halde ſays,” that the Chineſe tigers vary in 
colour, ſome being white, ſtriped with black and gray; 
Pennants Synopſ. of quad: p. 167. 

In Latin, Tigris; in Italian Tigra; in Gn Tigerthier. | 

. Char. R. Dentes primores acquales ; Molares, terni. 

Lingua retrorſum aculeata. Ungues retractiles. -C MAN. 
Stec. Felis tigris, cauda elongata, corpore maculis omni- 
bus virgatis; Lynn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 61+ | ; 

Tigris; Geſner, Hiſt. quad. p. 936. Ray, Synopſ quad. pe 105. 5 
Klein, de quad. p- 18. Plinii, lib. B. c. 18. Fe 


Felis flava, maculis longis nigris rackegats-Tigels; ; Briſon, 
Regn, animal. p 268, . 
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fity. The ſame thing takes place in all nature, 
where rank is the offspring of ſtrength. The 
firſt, in which all power reſides, is leſs tyranni- 
cal than his immediate inferior, Who, 2 to 
obtain unlimited power, avenges himſelf, 
buſing that portion of it which he enjoys. kus 
the tiger is more to be dreaded than the lion. 
The latter often forgets that he is the ſovereign, x 
or the ſtrongeſt of all animals. He moves for- 
ward with tranquillity and' ſteadineſs, and never 
attacks man, unleſs when provoked. He never 
runs with precipitation, nor gives chace, but 
when preſſed with hunger. The tiger, on the 
_ contrary, though ſatiated with carnage, ſeems to 
be perpetually thirſting for blood. His fury has 
no intervals, but during the time he is obliged 
to lie in ambuſh for prey at the ſides of rivers. 
He ſeizes and tears to pieces a freſh animal with 
the ſame rage that he exerted in devouring the 
firſt. He deſolates the country which he inha- 
bits, and fears neither the aſpect nor the arms of 
man. He puts to death whole flocks of dome- 
ſic animals, and all the wild beaſts which come 
in his way : He attacks the young elephant and 
rhinoceros, and ſometimes even ventures to brave | 
the lion. 
The form of the body generally _— with 
the natural diſpoſition. The air of the lion is 
noble ; the height of his limbs is proportioned 
to the length of his body. His large thick mane, 
which covers his ſhoulders, and forms a ſhade to 


of 1 
* 1 CTY . 
* 


* 
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ine 
bis face, his determined aſpekt, bie grave de- 
meanour, all concur in anaouncing his proud 
and majeſtic intrepidity. The too great length 
of the body of the tiger, and his diſproportion- 
ately ſhort limbs, his naked head, his haggard 
eyes, and his blood-coloured tongue, which al- 
ways lolls out of his mouth, are marks of ig- 
noble malice and inſatiable cruelty., He has no 
inſtia& but perpetual rage, a blind and undi- - 
ſtinguiſhing ferocity, which often impells. him 
to devour his own young, and to tear in pieces 
their mother, when ſhe attempts to defend them. 
May this exceſſive thirſt for blood never be al- 
layed, till he has deſtroyed ; the whole, race of 
monſters which he produces! Tot 

It is a fortunate circumſtance for the 2 a- 

nimals, that the ſpecies of the tiger is not nume - 
rous, and appears to be confined to the warmeſt 
regions of the Eaft Indies. Tigers are found i in 


Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, the ſame countries | 


which are inhabited by the elephant and rhino- 
ceros. They are even ſaid to follow the rhino- 
ceros for the purpoſe of eating his dung *, which 
both refreſhes and purges them. They frequent, 
with him, the borders of the rivers and lakes; 
for, as blood only augments their thirſt, they 
have often occaſion for water, to cool the fer- 
vour which NY them. A they watch, 


near 


* Jac. Bontii Hiſt. Nat. Ind. Orient. p. 54- Recueil des 


voyages de la Compagnie des Indes, tom. 7. p. 278. Voyage 
de Schoutten aux Indes Orientales. 
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near the waters, the approach. of. animals, which 
the heat of the climate obliges to reſort thither 
ſeveral times a day. Here they procure their 
prey, or rather multiply their maſſacres ; for 
_ they often leave the creatures they have cantly 
killed, to devour others, They delight in blood, 
and glut themſelves with it till they are intoxi- 
cated. They tear the body for no other pur- 
poſe than to plunge their head into it, and to 
drink large draughts of blood, the ſources of 
which are generally exhauſted before their thirſt 
is appeaſed. 
When, however, the tiger kills large animals, | 
as a horſe or buffalo, he does not tear out their 
bowels on the ſpot ; but, to prevent interruption, 
and that he may devour them at leiſure, he drags 
them off to the wood with ſuch incredible ſwift- 
neſs, that his courſe ſeems to be hardly retarded 
by their enormous wei ght *. This is ſufficient to 
give an idea of his DR; but it will be ren- 
dered till clearer by attending to the dimenſions 
of his body, Some travellers have compared 
him to the horſe , others to the buffalo 4, and 
3 others 
# Jac. Bontii Hiſt, Nat. Ind. Orient. p. 53. 
+ Les voyages de Dellon, p. 104. 
t The tigers of India, ſays nb are of a pro- 
digious ſize. I have ſeen ſkins of them longer and wider 


than that of a buffalo. They are ſometimes addicted to eat 
men; and, in many parts of India, no man travels without 
being well armed, becauſe the tiger, whoſe figure reſembles 
that of a cat, raiſes himſelf on his hind-legs, and leaps up- 


on the perſon he attacks; Veyoge de la Boullaye-le-Gouz, p. * 
247. 
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— only ſai that he is much larger than | 
the lion“ But we have authorities more re- 
cent, and above all ſuſpicion. We are aſſureid 

by M. de ia Lande-Magon, that he has ſeen, in 
the Eaſt Indies, a tiger of fifteen feet in length, 


including the tail; which, ſuppoſing it to be foun 


or five feet, the lengh 9f the body wis at leaſt 
ten. The ſkin preſerved in the royal cabi- 
net, it is true, exceeds not ſeven” feet from the 
extremity of the muzale to the origin of the tail. 
But the tiger to which it belonged was taken when 
very young, and was ever afterward | confined 
in a narrow apartment, where the want of ex- 
erciſe and room, the languor and reſtraint of con- 
finement, and unnatural food, ſhortened his life, 
and prevented the proper extenſion of his body. 
In the hiſtory of the ſtag f, it was remarked; that 
theſe animals, when taken young, and ſhut up 
in too ſmall parks, not only never acquired their 
natural ſize, but became deformed and ricketty. 
We likewiſe learn, from the diſſections of every 
ſpecies of animals brought up in houſes or court- 
yards, that their bodies and members, for want of 
exerciſe, never acquire their natural dimenſions ; 
that ſuch organs as cannot be uſed, as thoſe of 
generation, are ſo minute, in all captive and ſoli- 
tary animals, that it is difficult to diſcoyer them. 
The difference of climate alone may produce the 
ſame effects as confinement and want of exer- 


 ciſe, 


* Proſper. Alp. Hiſt. Nat. Ægypt. 5237 Wotton, p.65. 
+ See vol. IV. Art, STAG» 
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eiſe. Animals peculiar to warm climates, though 
left at liberty, and well fed, are incapable of mul- 
tiplying 1 in cold countries: And, reproduction be- 
ing the natural effect of copious nutrition, it is 
evident, that, as the former faculty is deftroy- 

ed, the latter muſt alſo be incomplete; and 
that, in theſe animals, cold alone is ſufficient to 
reſtrain the action of the internal mould, and to 

diminiſh growth, fince it is capable of ober 
ting the power of reproduction. 

It is nat, therefore, ſurpriſing, that this tiger, 

whoſe ſkin and ſkeleton is preſerved. in the roy- 
al cabinet, ſhould not have acquired its natural 


ſize. The bare inſpection, however, of this 


ſtuffed ſkin, and df the ſkeleton, conveys an idea 
of a moſt formidable animal. Upon the bones 
of the leg, there are rugoſities, or impreſſions, 
which indicate the attachment of muſcles ſtill 
ſtronger than thoſe of the lion. Theſe bones are 
alſo equally ſtrong, though ſhorter ; and, as for- 
merly remarked, the height of the tiger's legs is 
not proportioned to the great length of his bo- 
dy. Hence the incredible ſwiftneſs aſcribed to 
him by Pliny, and which is implied in the name 
of the animal “, cannot be attributed to his ordi- 
nary movements, nor even to the quickneſs of a 
continued courſe ; for it is apparent, from the 


Werne 


. Tigris vocabulum eſt linguae Armeniae ; nam ibi et fas | 
gitta et quod vehementiſſimum flumen, dicitur Tigris ; Varro 
de lingua Latina—Perſae et Medi ſagittam Tigrim . 
Ge/n. bift. quad. p. 930. 
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ſhortneſs of his legs, that he can neither walk nor. 
run f with ſuch celerity as thoſe animals whoſe 
legs are proportionally longer. But this pro- 
digious ſwiftneſs may, with propriety, be applied 
to the terrible bounds which he makes without 
any extraordinary effort; for, if we ſuppoſe his- | 
ſtrength and ſuppleneſs to be proportioned to 
thoſe of the cat, which he greatly, reſembles in 
ſtructure, and which leaps, in an inſtant, to the 
diſtance of many feet, the tiger, whoſe body is 
ten times longer, may, nearly in the ſame in- 
ſtant, leap many fathoms. Hence it is not the 
celerity of his courſe, but the quickneſs of his 
leap, which Pliny meant to deſeribe, and which (of 
renders this animal tremendous, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to avoid, him, after he makes his {pring. 
The tiger is perhaps the only animal whoſe 
ferocity cannot be ſubdued. Neither violence 
nor reſtraint have any effect in ſoftening his 
temper, He is equally irritated. with gentle or 
rough treatment. The mild influence of ſociety - 
makes no impreſſion on the obduracy of his na- 
ture. ans inſtead of IE * Scout : 
+ The terrible ſwiftneſs, ſays Bontius, aſcribed bj Pliny | 
to this animal, is an error. On the contrary, he runs lowly; * 


and this is the reaſon why he more willingly attacks men 
than ſwift animals, as the tag, the wild boar, the buffalo, or 


the wild ox, and why he attacks all animals by ambuſcade. 
He darts with impetuoſity upon their heads, and beats the 
ſtrongeſt animals to the ground with a ſingle ſtroke of his 


paw; Bont. p. 53. It is eaſy to reconeile a facts wal he £8 
ane of Flinr. 6 5 Os. 
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neſs of his humour; only exaſperates his rage. 
With equal wrath he tears the hand which feeds 
him, as that which is lifted up to ſtrike him. 
He roars at the ſight of every thing that lives. 
Every object appears to him as a freſh prey, 
which he devours beforehand with the avidity 
of his eyes, menaces with frightful groans, and 
the grinding of his teeth, and often darts upon a 
it, without r. egarding his chains, which. _ re- 
ok but cannot calm his fury. 

To complete the idea of the ſtrength of this! 
animal t, we ſhalt give Father. Tachard's re- 
lation of a combat between a tiger and two e- 
lephants. A paliſade }, ſays this author, “ of a- 
bout a hundred paces ſquare, was erected. In- 
to this incloſure two elephants were introdu- 
F "ou for the purpoſe of fighting a tiger. They 

© were defended by a kind of plaſtron, in the 
form of a maſk, which covered the head and a 
5 part of the trunk. As ſoon as we arrived, a 
large tiger was brought out of his lodge. His 
colour and figure were new to the Frenchmen 
-who were preſent at this combat; for he was 
not only much longer and thicker than thoſe 
we have ſeen in France, but his ſkin was dif- 
ferently. ſpotted. - Inſtead of ſpots ſcattered 

bY 0 without 

I Indi tigrim elephanto robuſtiorem multo exiſtimant. Ne- 
archus ſeribit, Indos referre tigrim eſſe maximi equi magnitu- 

dine, velocitate et viribus beſtias omnes ſuperare, elephantum 


etiam, inſilientem in uns ejus, facile rde Geſn. . . 


quad. p. 937. 
+ Premier voyage de Siam, par le Pere Tachard, p. 792. 
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« withoin-order;\he' tid lod bret, Greular 
© bands, which, ariſing wes the back, joined 
below the belly, and were continued along the 
tail, in che form of alternate white and black 
rings. There was nothing peculiar in his head * 
or limbs, excepting that they were larger than 
© thoſe: of common tigers; though the animal 
had not yet acquired his full growth; for M. 
in that kingdom three times larger; and that, 
« when hunting along with the king, he had 
onee ſeen a tiger nearly as large as the biggeſt 
mule. They have alſo a ſmaller kind, like 
that brought from Africa to Europe, one of 
« which J was ſhown the ſame day at Louvo. 
Ihe tiger deſtined for the wh was not 
© let looſe, but was fo fixed by two cords, that, 
having no liberty to ſpring, the firſt elephant 
vhich approached gave him two or three 
© blows. on the back with his trunk. Theſe 
* ſtrokes were ſo heavy, that they beat the tiger 
to the ground, where he lay for ſome time as 
if he had been dead. But, though this firſt 
* attack had abated his fury, he was no ſooner 
untied, than he gave a horrible roar, and made 
a foring at the elephant's trunk, which was 
ſtretched out to ſtrike him. The elephant, 
© however, dexterouſly drew up his trunk, pro- 
tected it with his tuſks, which he preſented at 
the ſame time, and with them he threw the 
* tiger to a great height | in che air, The tiger 
Vox. V. * 6 was 


A 


Lad 
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Conſtance informed us, that there were tigers I 
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vas ſo ſtunned, that he made no farther ad- 
© vances, but took ſeveral; turns round the pali- 
© fade, and ſometimes ſprung towards the pebple 
in the galleries. Three elephants were then 
ſet upon him, each of whom, in their turn, 
gave him ſuch blows, that he again ſeemed to 
be dead, and afterwards: endeavoured: only to 
* avoid his enemies, who would unqueſtionably 
a have killed him, if an end had not been put to 
* the combat. Even from Father Tachard's 
deſeription, it is plain, that the tiger be ſaw fight 
with the elephants is the true tiger; that he ap- 
peared to be a new animal to the Frenchmen, 
becauſe they had probably ſeen, in France, only 
African panthers or leopards, or, rather, the A- 
merican jaguars; and that the ſmall tiger he ſaw 
at Luovo was nothing but a panther. We may 
likewiſe conceive, from this ſimple narrative, the 
amazing ſtrength and ferocity of the tiger. 
Though young, and not arrived at his full 
growth, though a captive,and bound with ropes, 
though ſingle againſt three; yet this tiger was ſo 
formidable to thoſe enormous animals, that all 
the parts of their bodies which Nature had not 
defended with an impenetrable ſkin, were o- 
bliged to be covered with plaſtrons or cuſhions. - 
The tiger, of which an anatomical deſcription 
was made by the Jeſuits at China, and commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences by Father 
Gouie *, ſeemed to be the genuine tiger, as _ 


* The gun hr is the enn ans ora u Europe. 
| But 
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as that called the Royal Tiger, dane wy. . 


Perrault “, in his memoirs concerning animals, 


and df wise he ſays the deſcription was made 


in Siam. Dellon f, in his voyages, mentions 


expreſsly, that tigers are more frequent in Mala - 


bar than in any other part of the Eaſt Indies; 
that there are ſeveral ſpecies of them; but that 


the largeſt, which is as big as a horſe, and called 


the Royal Ti "ger _— the 3 ne 


rare. gh 
e be «- 
different ſpecies. He is found in the Eaſt Indies 
only, and not in Braſil, as has been alledged by 


I yr tiger; tek eos 


ſome of our naturaliſts F. I am even inclined 


to believe, that the true tiger is peculiar to Aſia, 


and the interior parts of the ſouth: of Africa; 
for, though moſt travellers ho have viſited the 
coalls of be e eee un it * to 


But! in Tartary and China, : Way are 1 with black bands 


or belts; and, even in theſe countries, two ſpecies are men- 


tioned, though no other differences appear to exiſt. The 0 


{ tiger diſſected by the Jeſuits of China, which had been kil- 
led in the chace by the Emperor, along with other four, 
weighed only 265 pounds, and, conſequently, was none of 
the largeſt; another of them weighed 400 pounds. The one 


that was diſſected had a third part of his Romach filled with 
worms, though it is not ſaid that he was in a putrid ſtate. 
Some of the people who were preſent remarked, that they 


had obſerved the ſame appearance in a tiger which was diſ- 
ſected at Macao; A. de P Acad. der Sciences, ne 1699. 
p. 51. 

* Mer. pour ſervi's hiſt ds ain. pate a. p. 287. 

+ Voyages de Dellon, p. 1-9. 

+ Regn. anim. Briſſon. p. 269. 
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perceive, from their: deſcriptions, that they are 
not genuine tigers, but Jeopards, panthers, ounces, 
&c, Doctor Shaw. remarks f, that, in the 


- Kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers, the lion and 
panther hold the firſt rank among the rapaqious 
animals; but that the tiger is not found in this 
part of Barbary. Doctor Shaw's obſervation 
ſeems to be juſt; for they were Indian, not Afri- 
can ambaſſadors , who preſented. to Auguſtus, 
when at Samos, the firſt tiger that was ever ſeen 
by the Romans. It was alſo from India that 
Heliogabalus procured thoſe tigers with which 
he wiſhed to have his chariot drawn, when he 
wanted to perſonate the god Bacchus. 

Thus the ſpecies of the tiger has always been 
more rare and leſs diffuſed than that of the lion. 
The female, however, like the lioneſs, produces 
four or five eubs at a litter. She is furious at 
all times; but her rage riſes to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, when robbed of her young. She then 
braves every danger; ſhe purſues the plunderers, 
who are often obliged to releaſe one, in order to 
retard her motion. She ſtops, takes it up, and 
carries 1t off to the neareſt cover; but ſhe in- 
ſtantly returns, and continues the purſuit after 
the ſpoilers to the very gates of their villages, or 
to their boats, When all hope of recovering 
them is loſt, ſhe expreſſes the exquiliteneſs of 

+ Shaw's travels. + Defcript. des Iſles de VArchipel. 

par Dapper, p. 206. | A e 


'} 
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her ſonow by diſmal and“ hideous: howling, 


winch excite terror wherever they reach. 7 
The tiger; like the lion,” moves the ſkin af his 
FREY grinds his teeth,” and roars; but che ſound 


of his voice, which has, by ſome. travellers; heen 


compared to that of certain large birds *, is-diffe- 


rent, Tigrides indomitae rancant, rugiuntque © 
leones; (Autor Philomelae.). The word ran- 
cant has no ſynonime in Engliſh. It is 9 5 


ſive of a hoarſe and frightful cry f. 


I he ſkin of theſe animals is mack eee, 8 
eſpecially | in China. The military mandarines, 


in their public marches, cover their ſedans, and 
likewiſe their pillows, during the winter, with 


tigers ſkins. In Europe, theſe ſkins, though 


rare, are not much valued. Thoſe of the leo- 
pard of Guiney and Senegal, called tigers ſins 


by our furriers, are preferred. Beſides, the ſkin 
is the only uſe that can be derived from this 


moſt noxious of all quadrupeds. His ſweat t, 


and the hair of his whiſkers 5, are alledged to 


be certain poiſons to man and other animals. 
But he does ſo much real miſchief when alive, 


that it is needleſs to aſcribe imaginary evils to 
bis 5 


* Second voyage de Siam, par le P. Tachard, p. 248. 

+ The tigers of the eaſtern regions of Afia are remark- 
ably large and ſwift. Their general colour is a reddiſh yel- 
low. Their roar, like that of the lion, raiſes horror in the 
hearer ; Voyage de Coreal, tom. 1. p. 173. 

+ Hiſt. Nat. de Siam, par Gervaiſe, p. 36. 

La Chine illuſtrée, par Kircher, p. 110. 
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his remains; for the Indians eat his 
find it neither unwholeſome nor "diſagrees 
if a pill compoſed of his —— is'n is mor- 
tal, this effect is produced by the ſharpneſs and 
roughneſs of the hair, which acts on rr ſto- 
mach In the ſame manner as ſmall needles. | 45 
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genus, all different from the tiger, and from 


each other; Theſe three ſpecies are the Fan- 
ther, the Ounce, and the Leopard, which natu- 


raliſts have not only confounded with one an- 


other, but with ſpecies of the ſame genus pe- 
culiar to America. Of the latter I ſhall take no 
notice in this place, but confine myſelf r to 


thoſe of the Old Continent. Me: 
The firſt ſpecies is the panther *, which: was 
known to the Greeks by the name Pardalis, to 


25 antient Lan 8 that er Peers and Par- 
dus, 


| © The generic characters of the panther are the ſame with 
thoſe of all the cat kind The panther has ſmooth ſhort hair, 
of a bright tawny colour. The back, fides, and flanks are e- 


legantly marked with black ſpots, diſpoſed in circles from 


four to five in each, with a ſingle black ſpot in the center. 


In the face and legs there are ſingle ſpots only. On the 


top of the back there is a row of oblong ſpots, the largeſt 
neareſt the tail. The cheſt and belly are white, the firſt be- 
ing marked- with tranſverſe duſky ſtripes. On the tail and 
belly the black ſpots are irregular. The ears are ſhort and 

Pointed ; the end of the noſe is brown; and the limbs are very 
| ; | ſtrong. 


let it, be remarked, that, beſide the tigers, whoſe | 
hiſtory and 'deſeriptiva I have juſt given, Aſia 
and Africa afford other three ſpecies: of this 
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Jus, and to the more modern Latins by that of | 
Leopurdus.) The body of this ahimal, when ar- 
rived at full growth, is ſive or ſix feet long, mea- 
ſuring from the extremity of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, which is more than two feet. 
| The baſis of the colour upon the back and fides 
is of a more or leſs deep yellow, and that of the | 
belly is whitiſh. He is marked with black ſpots, ' 
which are circular, or in the form of a roſe, de- 
tached from each other upon the ſides, hollow 
in the middle, and moſt of them have: ſeyera} 
leſſer ſpots, in their center, of the ſame colour. 
Theſe ſpots, of which ſome are oblong, and o- 
chers circular, are frequently three inches in dia 
meter. The ſpots on the head, breaſt, bells and 
legs, are entire. 

. The ſecond ſpecies 1 is the pede ee of Op- 
pian , to which the antients have aſſigned no 
Particular name; but modern travellers have 
called it Ounce, from the corrupted term Lynx or 
Lunx. We ſhall adopt the name Ounce, f, be- 
8 „ 
ſtrong. The ſkin of one I meaſured, was, from the extremi- 
ty of the noſe, to the origin of the tail, ſix feet ten inches 


long, and the tail near three; Pennant's Hnqpſ. of quad. p. 170. 
Felis pardus, cauda elon gata, corpore maculis ſuperioribus 
orbiculatis, inferioribus virgatis; Linn. . Nat. p. 61. 
Panthera, pardus, pardalis, leopardus; Ceſu. guad. p. Bake 
Rui Hnopſ. guad. p. 166. Klein guad. p. 77· | $651 
* Oppian de venatione, lib. 3. Woh 
+ The ounce has a large head, heme, ani tang * — 
the whole body, of a whitiſh aſh-colour, tinged with. yellow, 
which is "Ore in the breaſt and belly, It is marked with, 
ſmall 


ones, Aub LEO AUD. 
Gute che ace! av Toi aſhley 10 d f. 


The dulce is much ſmaller than the panther, be. 


ing 6hly about three feet and a Half long, which 
is eat the ſize bf the lynx. Tue [engl bf 
the hair exceeds that of the panther, as well 48 
that of the tail, which is ſometimes more than 
three feet in length, though the body of che 
ounce is, upon the whole, one third leſs ha that 
of che panther, whoſe tail is Only about two 


feet and a half. The ground color of the bunce 
, and 


is a 'whitiſh gray upon. the back and Ge 
the gray is fill whiter on the belly. But the 


back and fides of the panther are always of a 


more or leſs deep yellow colour. The fpots 


are nearly of the fine figure and fize' in the 


one as in'the other. * 


The third Pedehpesuürte Sthepal Guiney; 
and other ſouthern regions, which had not been 


diſcovered by the antients; and, of courſe, they 
had no knowledge of this animal, which we 


ſhall calt the Leopard, A name that has been im- 


bs th 4. $46 10 5 propetiy 


ſmall round 8 There is a large black hs behind ck 
car. The upper part of the neck is varied with large ſingle 
ſpots; the ſides of the back with longitudinal marks, conſiſt- 


ing of ſeveral ſpots almoſt touching each other, leaving the 


ground colour of the body in the middle. The ſpots beneath 
theſe · are itregular, large, and fall. Thofe on the legs are 
ſmall, and thinly diſperſed. The tail is full of hair, and ir- 
regularly marked with large black ſpots. This ſpecies is of a 
ſtrong make, being long bacbzd, and ſhort legged. The length 
from the noſe to the tail is about three feet and a half, and 
that of the tail is upwards of three feet; Pennant's fünf. of 
quad. 9. 175. 
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properly applied to the great panther. The leo- 
pard “ is larger than the ounce, but much leſs 
than Fr panther, ſeldom exceeding four feet in 
length. The tail is two or two and a half feet 
long. The ground colour of the hair, upon the 
back and fides, is yellow; that of the belly is 
whitiſh. | The, ſpots are annular, or like roſes, 
but much ſmaller than thoſe of the panther and 
ounce, and moſt of them-are compoſed. of four 
or five ſmall full ſpots: Some of the Wh are 
irregularly diſpoſed. | 

Theſe three ſpecies, as we have ſeen, are per- 
fectly diſtinct. The merchants call the ſkins of 


the firſt ſpecies, pant her ſkins, thoſe. of the ſe- 
cond, which we have denominated the ounce, A- 


frican tigers ſkins, and thoſe of the third, or leo- 
pard, though very improperly, tigers ſkins. 
Oppian f was acquainted. with the panther 
and ounce; of the former he remarks, that there 
were two kinds, the one large and the other 
' ſmall, though the form of their bodies, and the 
diſpoſition of the ſpots, were fimilar; but that 
| they are different in the length of their rail, 


1 


2 The hair of the leopard is of a kvely yellow colour, marked 
on the back and fides with ſmall ſpots, diſpoſed in circles, and 
placed pretty cloſely together. The face aud legs are mark- 
ed with ſingle ſpots. | The breaſt and belly are covered with 
longer hairs than the reſt of the body, of a whitiſh colour. 

The ſpots on the tail are large and oblong. The length of 
this ſpecies, from noſe to tail, is four feet, and that of * tail 
two and a half, 


+ Oppianus de venatione, lib. 3. 


O BUNGE, AND LEOPARD. 5 


Which was longer in the ſmall thaw in the large 

ſpecies, The Arabs call the great panther Nemer, 
and the ſmaller kind Phet or Pbed, which laſt, 
though a little corrupted, is the ſame with Fundb, 
and is the real 'Barbaty'-name' of this animal. 
The Faadb,". fays'DriShaw *, reſembles the 
leopard, (he means the panther), by having tlie 
©-ſame ſpots; but they differ in other reſpects; 
for the ſkin of the former is darker and coarſer, 
ande is not ſo ferbcious as the latter. Be- 
ſides, we learn from a paſſage of Albert, com- 
mented upon by Geſner fo that the Phet or Phed. 


of the Arabs, is denoted, in Italian, and ſome o- 


ther European languages, by the word Leunza 
or Lonza. Hence it is evident, that the ſmall 
—— of Oppian, and the Arabian Phet or 
Pheu q, che Barbary Faadh, and the European 


probably the Pard or Pardus of the antients, 
and the Panthera of Pliny; for he ſays, that 
the ground colour of the panther was white, 
but that of the great panther, as formerly ob- 
ſerved, is yellow. It is, beſides, probable, that 
the ſmall panther was called fimply Pard or 
For and __ I, WI named the large 


panther 


. Shaws bl We. The Engliſh « 4 is pronounced like 


the French aj, which brings Dr Shaw's Faadb, I 
Faidb, fill nearer to the FA. 


+ Geſner. hiſt, quad. p. 825. 
1 Alpbed, id eſt, leopardus minor; Miri. 


| Pantheris in candido breves ere Gary, Plin, Hit 
Nat. lib. 8 8. cap. 18, | 


Onze or Ounce, are the ſame animal, which is alſo RI 


/ 
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| panthier- Leopard, — heekuſe Hhiy54+- 
magined it was a; mongrel ſpecies; increaſed in 
ſize by mixing with that of the hon. But as 
there ia no foundation for this fancy, we have 
preferred the fumple and primitive name pam 
ther, to the modern compound one, Lranasd. 
. which laſt we have applied to a new animal, tbat 
has hitherto been mentioned under Ne 
Pollati ons only. HTO n 
Thus the ounce differs from wei pemsueb ty 
being ſmaller, having à longer tail, and alſo 
longer hair, and a whitiſh» gray colours and 
the leopard differs from both the panther and 
aunce, by his brithant yellow rabe, though more 
or leſs deep, by the ſmallneſs of his ſpots, and 
by their being diſpoſed in groups, as if each of 
them were formed by the union of four or five; 
Pliny *, and ſeveral poſterior authidrsy ſay, 
that the robe of, the female panther way whiter 
than that of the maler This may be tinevof | 
the ounce; But we have obferved no fach di- 
ſtinction in the panthers kept at Verſailles, which 
were drawn from the life} Hence, if there is 
any difference between the male and fhmale, it 
can neither be conſtant, nor ſenſible. We have 
indeed perceived ſhades, more or leſs ſtrong, 
in ſome ſkins, of theſe animals; but it, is pro- 
bable that this difference depends. more on' the 


difference of age or of climate than upon that of 
the ſexes. a 


- 


4 ©+ £ ce 
14941 14 4 The 


* Plinzi Hiſt. Nat. lib. 8. cap. 18. 1 I $ 3% ne 
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Fb and/difſacted by che 
gentlemen —— — 55 
the,name of Teri, and that deſeribed by Caiuschi 

in Oeſner, under the name oi Vncia, are of th 
fame, ſpocies! with Dur lecpatde Of this tl 


. 
n 


and deſcription with thoſe of Caiurand M. Per- 
tau The lattet, indeed; ſays, that the animals 
deferibed and dilledeq by the gentlemen oß the 
Academy under the appellation-ofi:gats; were 
not the ounce of Caius. But the only reafons he 
gives are, that the ounce is ſmaller, and is not 
white under che Peng,  HoWaVver, W 
raylt had compated the delexig Cann Ca th 
he would" haxe perteived' hd Rifference Beten 
them. and. the, qunce of Caius... But, a8 
4 may fill remain, 8 
moſt effential party mpeg mmRtrg 

wagt made xiori a dead Kala, Appears ff te 
Wfl. lr mar be remarked, t that 3 | 


Hop 820 * eee SITE £4 1 cy — 


„Dabai menen nas, 
i Memaires bur fei line de dass 5 
*. n Ee Fun apo! e en ol: „ 4069! 2oama; 
1 Gefonr-; Hiſt. quad p. 923. 3d vali ern Was 
tacie, et, aure leonina : corpore, cauda, | pede, et ungus fene, 
aſpecu truei: dente tam robuſio et aruto, ut ve! gut, dn 
dat: unguc_ ita. pollet, ut eodem qantrtz nitentes in adverſum 
retineat: eolore per ſumma corporis pallaſeentis ochrie, per 
ima eineris, aſperſo : undique macula nigra et freqquenti, batida 
reliquo corpore Aliquants - obfeuriori 3 | 
Auris intus pallet: 00 


nam 


doubt can remarty, after comprading;. our: figure 1 
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| without giving the preciſe dimenſions of the a- 
nimal's body; ſays, that itis-larger than the ſhep- 
herd's dog, and as thick, though it be ſhorter, as 
the bull- dog : I cannot conceive, therefore, how 
M. Perrault ſhould have ſaid, that the ounoe of 
Caius was much ſmaller than the tigers diſſected 
by the gentlemen of the Academy. Theſe a- 
nimals, from the extremity of the muzzle, to 
the origin of the tail, meaſured only four ſcer 
: Wer en Rt we have' wy 
. 10151 40 nen ann 3. 10.5936 U7% 3073 


485 .. pl 341770 2974 T6! 39-57 227 
fayam et obſeurem maculam t eximas.— Re 
wo um caput totum eſt maculoſam dip ee macula * | 
rk} (ur et reliquuin'corpus), nifi ex parts quae inter naſum ct 
— eſt, qua oul}ac ſunt. niſi utrinqur duae, et eae parvne :) 
admodum et omnes in extremis et imis partib 
eee 2 enen crurum pare 
4ibus; et in canda, nigriores ſunt et fingularts, per latera vero 
cumpoſitae, quaſi fingulag maculae ex quateor Hrn, Order nullus | 
eſt in maculis niſi in. labro ſaheriori, abi ordines quingue ſunt. 
* rimo et ſuperiori duac diſcretae: In ſecundo ſex, conjunctac, 
ut linea eſſe videantur. Hi duo ordines Rberi ſunt, nec inter 
Ae commiſti. In tertis/ ordine b&o-conjunRae ſunt; ſed cut 
ubi finit commiſcentur. Naſus nigreſcit, linea per 
"Jongitudinem perque ſummam tantum ſuperficiem induda 
leniter ; oculi glauci ſunt—Vivit ex carne: Foemiua mare 
crudelior eſt et minor: Utriuſque ſexus una ad nos ex Mauri- + 
tania oft advelia nave. Naſeuntur in Lilya. Si quod-illis'cocundi 
ſlatum tempus eſt, hie menſis Junius eſt: Nam hoc mas foemi- 
nam ſupervenit,—[ſta animalia tam ferocia ſunt, ut cuſtos 
cum primo vellet de loco in locum movere, cogebatur fuſte in 
caput acto (ut aiunt) ſemi · mortua reddere.——Quod'ſcri- 
bunt eſſe cane longius, id mihi non videtur: Nam ſunt apud 
nos multi canes villatiei, qui longitudine aequent: Pecuario 
tamen et major eſt et longior, ut et villatico humilior; Caine 
* Gefnrr. Hiſt. quadrup» pag. 625. et 66. 


7 . 
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bed, and; which | is unqueſtionably ſh! fame api | 


. — . — feet long; and, 5 we e meaſure . 
a bull- dog, and particularly a maſtiff, we will - 
find that he often exceeda theſe dimenſions. | 
Thus the tigers deſcribed by the gentlemen of 
the Academy differ not ſo much in ſize from the 
ounce of Caius; as to juſtify M. Perrault 's conclus 
ſion, that they were not the fame animal. 
ſecond difference. is that of the colour of the 
hair on the belly, which, NM Perrault fays- is 
white, and Caius aſh- coloured; that is, whitiſh.” 
Hence theſe two characters, whe induced. M. | 
Perrault to think that the tigers diſſected by the 1 
gentlemen of the Academy were not the ounce 
of Caius, ſhould have led him to the oppo- 
ſite concluſiol, eſpecially if he had attended to 
the reſt of the deſcription, which perfectly "4 
grees. We muſt, therefore, regard the tig 
of the gentlemen of the Academy, the = W 
Caius, and our leopard, as the ſame animal; 
and I cannot conceive how ſome naturaliſts 
ſhould have miſtaken M. Perrault's tigers for 
American animals, and confounded them * 
the jaguar. 55 
I conſider it, therefore, as certain, that the: ti- 

gers of Perrault, the uncia of Caius, and our lea- 
pard, are the ſame animal, and that our panther 
is the ſame with the panther of the antients; for, 
excepting in the ſize, our panther agrees with 
che antient in every other character; and this in- 9 
conſiderable 7-5 


56 DURAND BLUR 
confiderable difference may be aalen Or Fo 
confinement and want 2 expreiſe.” This S Aitte⸗ 
retce of dimenfiths at firſt perpleked me. But, 
after a minute compariſon between the large 
ſkins ſold by the furriers with that of our Pan- 
ther, there ebuld be no longer” Hefitation that 
tity were the very fame creatures. The pahther 
we have deſcribed, as well as other two of the 
fame ſpecies, kept at Verſailles, came from Bar- 
bary: The two firſt" were preſented to his Ma- 
Jeſty by the regeney of Algiers, about twelve 
years ago; and the third was 7 by the 
King from an Algerine Jew. _ 

* Another remark muſt be made. Of the thied 
animals above deſcribed under the appellation « of 
the panther, the ounce, and the Jeapard, not a 
ſingle one can be referred to the animal which 
naturaliſts have. indicated by the name of padus, 
of leopardus. The pardus of Linnaeus, and the 
leopard of Briſſon, which appear to be the fame 
animal, are deſigned in the following manner: 
Pardus, felis cauda elongata, corporit maculis fu- 
perioribus orbienlatit, inferioribus virgatis ; Syſt. 
Nat. P. 61. Leoparitut, felis ex albo flavicans, 
maculis nigris in dorſo orbiculatis, in ventre lon- 
is, variegata; Regn. anim. p. 272. This cha- 
racter, of long ſpots on the inferior parts of the 
body, belongs neither to the panther, the ounce, 
nor the leopard; and yet it is the panther of the 
antients, the pant hera, pardalis, pardus, Ieoparuur 
of Geſner, the ot panthera of Proſper Alpi- 


nus; 


i 1 


obich Ann Lf0bARD; 1 


tus in à word, the patither found in Africa | 
and: the Eaſt- Indies, which | theſe authors man 
to point out by the above definitions. From the 


acctirate-reſearches I have made, I am perfect 


ſatisfied'that theſe three animals, and, perhaps, a 

fourth; to be afterwards» mentioned; which likes 
vviſe has not this chiaracter of long ſpots on the 
belly, are the only ſpecies of chis genus to be 
found in Aſla or Africa: We maſt; therefore, 
hold this character of otir nomenclators to be 
| n for; in ill the animals ef this kind; 
both in the Old and New Continent, when they 


have long ſpots; theſe fpoti are unifotmiy ſitun- 


ted on the ſuperior parts of the body, as the neck E131 


Ny and never on the inferior parts. 
1 muſt again remark, that the animal deſeribed 
in the third part of the Memoires pour ſervir a 
I hiftoire des animaux, p. 3. is neither the pan- 
ther; the ounce; nor 12 men of beg 1 am 
here treating. 

In fine, when eetuking the wricligs m eh 1 
tients, the panther ſhould not be cotfounded 
with the panther. The pant herd is the animal 
we have deſctibed; but the panther of Homer 


and other authors, is a kind of timid wolf, per- 


haps the jackal, as ſhalt be explained in the hi- 
tory of that animal. Beſides, the word pardalis 
is the antient Greek name of the true panther; 
and is applied indiſcriminately-to both male and 
female. The word-pardys. is more modern, be- 
ing firſt uſed by Lucan and Pliny. "Leopardus 
Vol. V. Z is 


| EY 
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10 lll ub bn sg 8 en 
firſt employed by Julius Capitolinus: And gan- 
thera was derived from the Greek by the aintient 
e but never uſed by the Greeks themſelves. 

After diſpelling the darkneſs with - which no- 
Wagen eee eee | 
act figures of the'three animals of -which: online 
treating, we ſhall now. proceed: to remark/what 
is peculiar to each of them 

I be panther, which weihave examined alive, 
has a ferocious. air, a reſtleſs eye, a cruel aſpect, 
briſk movements, and a cry ſimilar to that of an 
enraged dog, but ſtronger and more hoarſe. He BY 
has a rough. and very red tongue, ſtrong and 
pointed teeth; hard ſharp elaws, a beautiful, ſkin, 
of a more or leſs deep yellow colour, variegated 
with black circular ſpots, or united in the form 
of roſes, and ſhort hair, The upper part of the 
tail is marked with large black ſpots, and with 
rings of black and white toward the, extremity. 
He is of the ſize and make of a maſtiff 085 only 
his legs are not ſo long. 

The relations of travellers. i hk £2 te 
ſtimonies of the antients, as to the large and 
ſmall panther, that is, our panther and ounce. It 
appears, that there now exiſt, as in, the days of 
Oppian, in that part of Africa which extends a- 
long the Mediterranean, and in thoſe parts of 
Aſia, that were known to the antients, two ſpe- 
cies of panthers, and moſt travellers have called 

the 


\ 
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— ropd)Aj/andathe roller ; 
thegupce; * They all agree, that the ounce ãs eaſily 
tamed, that he is trained to hunting, and em- 
| ployed-iforthispuryble: int Ferſia, and ſeveral o- 

ther provinces of Aſia; that ſome ounces are ſo 
ſmall, that a horſeman carries them on the 
125 behind him, and that "they are ſo gentle as to 


admit of ans den handled and carelſed “. The 5 


r ef ab ett uns, 1 -+»;-panther 
en ig e 2t 15 Op aun ee ede 
The Periians have 2 qua druped called the cunre, whoſe | 

ſrin dc ſported hike that of a utzer ! but (which le very tate and 
gentlei” A korſemun carries it on à truſs behindthim; and; 
when he perceives. an untetope, he makes the dude deſcend. 
which is ſo nimble, that, in three-bounds, it, leaps on the neck 
of the antelope, though the latter runs with inuretible ſwifturſs. 
The antelope is a ſmall ſpecies of roc · deer. [which are very nume · 
rous in chis country. The ound ſoon kills the amelope: with his 
ſharp teeth · But, if he miſſes bis bla, and theamelops eſcapes, he 
remains fixed on the ſpat. in a confuſed aud mottiſied condition. 
In theſe moments of diſtreſs and difappointmentzanjinfant may 
apprehend him, without . roſiſtance: Le de Tavernicr, a 
tom. 2. p.. KT ANI eee » 
| AR great hunting maths. the DerGons train ferocious animals 
the:chace, as lions, tigers, leopards, patithers, and ounownyithe © 
latter of which are called youzze, They do no injury to man; 
A horſeman carries one behind him, with ite eyes covered by a 
cloth, and fixed by a chain. When the hunter perceives any 
game, he uncovers the animal” s eyes, and turns his head to thbe 
prey." If he ſpies it, he darts upon it with great bounds, throws © 
himſelf upon it, and brings it to the ground. If, after * oy 
a few leaps, he miſſes his object, he is diſconraged, and common? 
ly ſtops. The hunter takes him up, and conſoles him with ca- 
reſſes. 1 ſaw, in the year 1656, this kind of hunting in Hyr⸗ 
cania — eme of theſe trainęd animals hunt with great 
dextetĩty, creeping on their bellies through hedges and bruſh- | 
wood till they are near their prey, and then darting upon them: 
See Vage de Chardin en Perſe, &. tem. 2+ p. 38. Vage autour 
4 | . e ie? 


| 
| 
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than to tame him. He never loſes entireby his 


— DIES. ul nog ern  —_ F 


quandam mulierem quinque catulos recentes a panthera effuſbs, 
cx Arabe coemiſſe, eoſque ut feles aluiſſe—Etaut omnino viſi 


16 T HE PANTHER. 
panther ſeems to be of . —— 


table nature. Man may he faid rather to ſubdut 


en eee and, when deſtined for 
. . N Ku the 


Dre NA 
6 monde de cn Cre, tom 2:96 215+. bre, however, 
this author f eems to have horrowed alf things from Chat, 


== THY {EO eee eee 


Antonium Calepium. . - - « Uſque adeo gicures erant et manſueti, 
ut ſemper in leQulisdecumbentes ebant Carne eos nutrie-· 
bat: Saepe a nobis cum pards ibatur ad venandas gasellas, et 
pugnam inter ipſos puleherrimam quae fiebat admirabamur. 
prcaeſertim gazellac artificium cum pardo cornibus duriſſimis 


armatae pugnando, ſed eam tamen multo fatigatam atque 
pugna admodum defeſſam interimebat. Cairi poſtea vidimus 


pulcherrimi, albicabant colore maculia | paryie rotundis toto 


corpore evariati=Parum quidem ' differentiae inter pardum 


quidem et pantheraim obſervavimus ititercedere: Panthera qui. 


| dem major et toto corpore et et capite, atque multo ferocior; 


Profp- Alge. Hit. Kennt. part. 1. p. 238. Accepi a quodam ocula: 
io teſte, in uuta regis Galliarum, feopardos duorum' generum ali; 
magnitudine tantum diferentes, 'majores vituli corpulentia elke, 
humiliores, oblongiores alteros minores ad canis molem Acce. 
dere, et unum ex minoribus/ aliquando ad ſpectaculum regi ex 
hibendum, a beſtiario aut venatore, equo inſidente x ter go ſupet 
firagulo aut pulvino vehi, alligatum catena, et 1 

dimitti, quem ille ſaltibus aliquot bene magnis aſſecutus ju; 
Geſner. Miſt. guad. 5. 831. — Emanuel King of Portugal fe 

Leo X. a panther trained to che chace; Hiſt. des e 
Portuguis par te P. Lafitean, tom. 1. p. 525. This panther was 
an ounce; for the authbr likewiſe ſays; that, in Perſia, they uſe 
the ounce or panther for hunting antelopes z that theſe animals 


re brought from Arabia; and chat they were ſo Lane.as to 
F carried on the erupper of a horſe. | 


* Tres ex Ethiopia in Zgyptum conveRas Hal = 
7 'D 0 
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_ dufting and æxereiſing him. Hie is led in 4 ct, 


ſhut up in u cage, the door of which is'6pened . 
when game appears. He ſprings toward the 
generally, at three or four boiitids, 


animal, and 
ſeizes and ſtrangles it; but, if he miſſes his blow, 


he becomes furious, and ſometimes attacks His 


maſter, who commonly prevents this Hazard, 
by carrying along with him proces of leh or 
live animal, as lambs, or kids, one of which he 
- throws to him to appeaſe his rage 
The fpeciesof 


+ 


1 
pe Ling fn get "ther. 
* . - a 
hs * 4 & ba q OO 4 „ 
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oo 1 gen ratae 10 We neue 8 | 


naturam relinquant; ſunt. leaenis quam ſimiles et forma et co- 
lore albicante, rotundis maculis ſulveſcentibus eyariatae, fed 


jeaenis longe majores ſunt; Prof. Ald. bit. Apt. p. 237 — | 
When the hunter diſcovers the antelopes, he endeayours to ſhow 


them to the leopard, which is chained upon à ſmall cart. This 


cunning animal does not inſtantly - run at them, as might be 


imagined, but winds about, ereeping and concealing birſelf in 


order to approach and ſurpriſe them; and, as he is capable of 


making five or ſix ſprings. with incredible rapidity, when he has 
advanced. near enough, he darts upon them, ſtrangles them i in an 


inſtant, and gluts himſelf with their blood, their heart, and their 


liver. But, if he miſſes his aim, which ſometimes' happens, he 


ſtands ſtill, and never attempts to purſue them, which would be 
in vain for they run much ſwiſter and longer than he is able. 


His maſter then approaches him gently, flattering and amuſing 
him with pieces of fleſh, till he throws a cover over his eyes, 
puts on his chain, and conduct him back to the cart; Voyage de 


Bernier, dans le Mogol. tom. 2. p. 243+ This deſcription can only 


apply to the large panther; becauſe no ſuch n 
peceſſary with che ounce. 


— RU greater eaution is avs in" Hh. 


thr ence ſera . 56 mtr ies 
poverand wore ARC of the par | 
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E Ounces are very 


a, and all che, ſouthern, parts of e 
—.— 'excepted *.. They even extend. as far 
a8, China, where thepate called unen- pat 
e uſed for hunting in the watm - 
climates of Aſia; becauſe dogs: are very ſcaree in 
theſe « untries g, having hardly any but What 
are tranſported, thither, and even: theſe: loſe, in a 
hort time, their voice and their inſtinct. Be- 
ſales, the panther, the ounce, and the leopard, 


| haye ſuch an antipathy to dogs, that they attack 


them preferably to all other animals g. In Eu- 


Tope, Our. hunting dogs have no enemy but the 


Wolf. But, in countries filled with tigers, lions, 


panthers, leopards, and ounces, which are all 


ſtronger and more cruel than the wolf, it is im- 


poſſible to preferve dogs. The ſcent of the ounce, 


is not near ſo fine as that of the dog. He nei⸗ 


. Shes follows 0 by her foot; nor is he able 


* 9 
1. 4. E 1 555 *. $8 * 4 . 7 1s | 


228 3 are no lions, undes be lengheda) in Ane De- 
erb. de I Egypte, par Maſerier. "OO OOO eh 
I 'Hinen-pao is à kind of leopard or Nane dW 
province of Pekin, He is not ſo ferocious as the tiger, aud 
the Chineſe n —— eee, an ere * 
1 Thevenot,. p. 19. 5 
t As the Moors at dane and on the Malabar coaſts, have 


no dogs to hunt the antelopes and fallow- deer, they endea · 


vour to ſupply this defect, by taming and training leopards. 
Theſe animals attack their prey with great addreſs, and, after 
ſeizing it, they never quit, but remain firmly _ upon it 3 


| Verrat Jean Ovington, tom. 1. þ $9800 737 454th 


The leopards are mortal enemies to the dogs, and auser 
en as often as they meet with them; e * 


7 hs 


ſprings dat his:-prey,c:Heids ſo nimble, that he 

cally clears a diteh or 2 wall, of many feet. 
He oſten climbs trees to watch paſſing; animals, 
and ſudde iy: darts! dow, upon; them, Thie 


mode of ſeizing prey is common to che pantbers N 


che leopard, and che ounce :- by Goo! 50T” 
The manners and difpoſitiens ot the leopard? 
AO ſame with thoſe: af the panther. But 1 


; 18 >} 6 re Dl $1 17 * wth ani «#4 OM > WH earn n 


e 'Guitey leopard is h l . li aud Matü 
4 a large boll- dog. He is very ferocious and intapable f 
being tamed, He attacks with fury every kind * e 
not excepted. Neither the tigers nor lions o 
coaſt do any injury to man, unleſs they « are 280 e 
with hunger. The leopard partakes ſomething of the kon 


and ſomething of the large wild eat. His ſxin is all marked: - * 


with round] FE = erent ſhades. We a DEER 1 240 


iſh bund. th is 125 is of a midd „bis 2 is large, 
and well armed with teeth, of which the weiten of that ech. 
try make necklaces, His tongue is equally rough as that of 
the lion. His eyes are fiery, and continually in motion. His 
aſpe& is cruel, and indicates a perpetual thirſt for blood. 


C 2 AND/LE oB. ug 


to eib h wh Ait ba” A : 
hunts {0lely!by the eye; and"makes/anly, a few, | 


His ears are round, ſhort, and always ere; He has a thick _ 


ſhort neck, ſtrong thighs, large feer, five toes on the fore and 


four on the hind fer, both armed wih ſtrong ſhaip.claws, / 


which be ſbuts like the fingers of a band, and never leoſes 
them from his prey till he has torn it iti-pieces; both wick his 


claws and teeth. Though very rapacious and glottoncus, BE. | 
is always meagre. - The leopards oftiltiply very faſt; but the 


tigre, who is ſtronger und more alerty/is" their deadly foe; and 


ceſtroys great numbers of them. The Negrots'take'the/tis. 


ger, the leopard, and the non, by 'wweans of deep pits coveted 
with reeds and alittle earth, upon Which they place ſome 


dead animal as w bait, Voyage dt Drſmerebuit, tom. Is N 202.— 
The tiger of 1 übe dae chan de Row: He ie 
e wy eee . Vaearky 
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| leafn not that he Hs RE Bs tamed like the 
ourice, ox that the Negroes of Senegal or Guitiey, 
where he is very ebmmon,; ever uſe him for 
hunting.” He is generally larger than the orince 
and ſmaller than the panther. His tail, though 
two or two and a half feet long, i Morter than 
chat of the ounce ent 
Ihe leopard of Senegal and Gilseyz to which 
we have particularly applied the nam of leepard, 

is probably the animal called Ego; at Congo, 
and perhape alſo the Antamba T of Madagaſcar. | 
We mention theſe names, becauſe it would in- 
creaſe our knowledge of animals, if we had lifts 
of the names given them in the language of the 
countries they inhabit. 

The ſpecies of the leopatd appears to be Fr 
ject to greater varieties than that of the panther 
or ounce. We have examined a great number of 


leopard 8 ſkins, Which: differed ras each other, 
either 


ieee e height 1 a 8 He 
attacks, indiſeriminately, man and all other animals. The 


Negroes kill him with their darts and arrows, in order to 
procure their ſkins. Though their bodies be pierced in ma- 
ny places, they defend themſelves to the laſt drop of their 
blood, and often deſtroy ſome of the afpllanes ; "ove dels 
Maire, 5. 99. 8 

* The tigers of Congn are called Enpoi; Drake's . 
p. 105. Recueil der renn | 
compagnic der Indes. tom. 4. p. 626. | 

+ The Madagaſcar antamba is an animal as 1 66ags | 
with a round head, and, according to the relations of the 
| Negroes, reſembling. the leopard. It devours both men and 
cattle, and is only found in the moſt deſert parts of the iſland z 
, Vqyage de Madagaſcar, par Flacourt, tom. 1. p. 154. 
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thoſe of the annular ſpats, ſome of; which were 


rings are always ſmaller than thoſe of the pat 


ther or ounee. In all ledpards fins, - the: ſpots ; 


on, A ETO ifg 
Ather in the ſhades of the grund-odbour, or in 


more diſtineün defined hen others Bes bees 


are nearly vf-the ſame ſme and figure and then 


chief difference conſiſts in che deepnels ox light - 


nels. of their colours. The groundscolguy gf the. 
thin differs pnly in being, af a mare gr leſo ee 
vellew. Butz as all theſe fins arg ingarly pf the, 


fame ie, both in the body, and tail, ir is pro- 
1 that wer Lee 59 e ee "LE 


Fe ol 225739 440. ei raab bas In) Wl 
tie pantber,the gunce, and the Jeep heine 
bit Ae and the warmeſt,chmates of Aſia only. 


They have never ſpread over the, northern, « or 


1 4 


even the temperate regions. Ariſtotle mentions 


the panther as an African and Aſiatic animal, 


and ſays expreſsly, that it exiſted not in Europe. 
Hence theſe animals, which ſeem to be confined 


to the Torrid Zone of the Old Continent, could 
never Paſs over to the New by the northern lands ; 


and we ſhall find, by the deſcriptions we are to 


give of the American animals of this genus, that 


they are different ſpecies, and ought not to be 
confounded, as moſt of our nomie have & 


done, with thoſe of Aſia or Africa. 
Theſe animals, in general, delight i in the thick- 


eſt foreſts, and often frequent the banks of rivers, | 
and the environs of ſequeſtrated habitations, 


where they endeavour to ſurpriſe domeſtic ani- 


Vol V, "SMS mals, 


by 


> g * 4 | 4 * 
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mals and the wild beaſty/ Which cbme to the ke 
vers in queſt af water. They ſeldom attack 
men, even when provoked. They lim climb trees 
with great eaſe, where they purſue cats, and e. 
ther animals, which ſeldom eſcape them. Thongh 
they live ſolely on prey, and are 1 
meagre, travellers pretend that their fleſh'is not 
bad to eat. It is, indeed, eaten by the Indians 
and Negroes; but they prefer the fleſh of the 
dog, which they eonſider as the moſt delicious 
food. With regard to their ſkins, they are all 
valuable, and make excellent fürs. The moſt 
beautiful and deareſt is that of the leopard, one 
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of Which, when' the yellow is bright, and the 


ſpots very black and well defined, coſts! right * 


ten louis-d' oro. J e 
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{4 N e is of a bright = 


- tawny colour. The top of the back is marked with long 


- Kripes of black; and the fides with s | 


open in the middle, which is the ground-colour of che 
; | hair, The thighs and legs are marked with' full black 
The breaſt and belly are whitiſh, and the tail not ſo 14 


_ the body: The upper part is a deep tavuy, marked irregu - ou 
larly with large black ſpots, the lower. part with ſmaller . | 


ſpots. | It grows to the ſize of a volf, 200 even: larger; mw 
 nant's Symopf. of quad. p. 176. 

The jaguar or jaguara, is the 1 of this Laika, 
which we have adopted to diſtinguiſh it from the tiger, the 

panther, the ounce, and the leopard, with which it has often 

been confounded. It was called janvoware, or januar, by the 


firſt biſtorians of the New World. Piſd and Maregrave firk | 


wrote jaguara, inſtead of javouera. The Mexicans called it 
Tlatlaubgui occlotl, according 10 Hernandes, p. 498. The Por- 


tugueſe called i it anpa, becauſe it had ſome SUR to . 2 


animal. i | 
| Jaguara; Pita. Hi Jig Net. p. — 05 ** 
Jaguara Braſiijenſibus; . Marggrav. His Brafil f. — 


0 
4. 


Pardus an Lynx Braſilienſis, Jaguars, 4 Maregrani 3. 


Raii Synopſ quad. p. 168. 
Tigris Americana jaguara Braſilienſis ; Klein, quad, 7 166. 
Tigre de la Guiane; Voyage de Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 299. 
Tigris Americana, Felis flaveſcens,. maculis nigris orbicu - 
latis, PRION OO F E 22 l. 
50. 


HE Jaguar bes he cities: in fle f | 
body, in the figure of moſt of the ſpots, 
and even in diſpoſitions. He is not ſo bold as 

the P or . Like the leopard, the 


* 
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ground-colour of his hairi isa beautiful yellow, and | 
not gray like, the ounce. 5 His tail is ſhorter than 
that of either of theſe animals: His hair is long- 
er than that of the panther, and ſhorter than that 


| Bol the, ounce : It is criſped eee, 
goch when he arrives at full growth. 

5 neyer ſeen this; animal alive f bat had jone 
ſent yell preſerved in ſpirits; and it is from 
his ft 
been taken. It had been taken young, and 
brought up in the hauſe tiff it was. two years old, 
when it was: killed, in order to be tranſmitted to 
us. It had not, therefore, acquired its _ 

dimetiſions. | But, it was evident, from the bare 


inſpection. of this animal, that, when full grown, 
he could not exceed the fize of an ordinary dog. 
This animal, however, is the moſt formidable, 
the gaps coun ord, oangar cod! = 


| Felis ones, att corpore Ae beellis 51 
gris rotundato-angulatis, medio flavis; Linn. . p. 622 
This animal was ſent to us by M. Pages, King's phyfi- - 
cian at St Domingo, under the name of Chat-tigre. M. Pages 

'remarks, in his letter, that this animal was brought from 
the Continent, where it is very common, ro St Domingo, 
in a Spaniſh veſſel. He adds, that it was two years of age 
when he ordered it to be Killed ; chat it had fwelled in the 

ſpirits; chat it eat, drank, and uttered the ſame cry as the 
wild cat; and that it mewed, and preferred fiſh to fleſh: 

Pifo and Marcgrave likewiſe tell us, that the Jaguars of Frs 
Kl are very fond ef fiſh. The chat · tigre. ſays Dampier, fem. 
3-P. 306. which id very common in the Bay of Campeachy, 
bas ſhort legs, and a contracted body like that of the 
but, in the form of his head, the colour of his hair, and ihe 

manner of watching his prey, he reſembles the tiger. 


bje& that our figure and deſcription have 
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New. Wald, where Nature ſsernd 40 re cow 

tracted every kind of quadruped. 7 . 
lives on prey like! the tiger. But 4 
ſafficient to make him fly; and; when his ie. 
mach is full, he ſo entirely leſes all courage and 5 
vxacity, that he rums before a ſingle dog. He 
is neither nimble. Per. active, but When pref- 
ſel with hunger . The fayiges,” who are 
naturally poll are afraid to encounter 
him. They, alledge, chat he prefers them to the 
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whom he never attacks f. The leo. 


pard is likewiſe. ſaid to'prefer the Blacks to the 


CIs I: 2 e We es | 


TIE on 
. „ There a e a BraGl which, „ 
mine, are very bold ; but, after a full meal, they become ſo 

cowatdly, - that” they inſtantly fly for fear of the dogs; D. 

frript.. dis Indes Orievtaler, par. Herrera, p. 252. The ſame re- 
mark is to be found in / Hiſt. der Indes par Maſſte, p. 69. There 
are tigers about Porto- bello, the environs of which are very 
woody and deſert. Theſe appear to be of a ſmall ſpecies : 
for a ſingle man, when the animal is about to attack him, of- 
ten cuts off its paws one after another; Voyage de Dom Juan 
ot Dome Antoine de Ulla; nn ß | 
413. 
2 1 4K heard that theſe tigers had an antipathy againft 
the [ndians ; that they ſeldom or never attack the Spaniards; 
and chat they ſometimes pick out and carry off an indian 
when ante t of ene, Hit. Nat. der Indet, 
| par Joſeph danſta, p. 190. 

t In the province of Bamba, in che 'kingdow af Congs, 
there are tigers which never attack white men, but often ruſh 
upon the Negroes : When a Negro and à white man are 
ſleeping near each other, theſe animals run with fury upon 
the eden e out ng Ne Ls Drakes l round 
theworld, p. 165. . * 
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the-ſraell, and attacks them duiing de night 1 


well as the day. RA 1 en CASES 2 107 
£: Almoſt all the e who bare written the 
- hiſtory of the New World mention this animal; 


others under the names given him in Braſil, 
Mexico, &c. Piſo and 
deſcribed him fully, called him Jaguara, inſtead 
of janouara, his Brafiliari hame . They have 


alſo mentioned another animal of the ſame ge- 
nus, and perhaps of the ſame ſpecies, under the 


name of jaguarette. Like theſe two authors, 


different ſpecies. However, as we have only 
ſeen one of theſe animals, we cannot determine 


whether they are two diſtinct ſpecies, or a varie- 
ty of the ſame ſpecies. Pifo and Marcgrave-re- 


mark, that the jaguarette is diſtinguiſhed from 
the jaguar by having ſhorter, more bright, and 


differently coloured hair, which is black, varie- 


gated with ſpots of a ſtill deeper black. But, i in 


every other pi ee he I the j Jaguar 


® In Braſil there is a \ rapaciqus animal which the ſavages 
call janou-ara, and has limbs nearly as high as thoſe of the 
greyhound; but he has great whiſkers, a beautiful ſkin, yarie- 
gated like that of the ounce, whom he very much reſembles 


in every other reſpect; Voyage de Jean de Lery, p. 162. —The 


janouar is a kind of ounce, as large as an Engliſh. bull-dog, 
with a fine ſpotted kin; Miffion des Capucins, par le Pere @ Ab- 


Feville, p. 251.— The janouara of Braſil lives only, on prey. 


He is of the ſtature of a greyhound, and his in i is ſpottets 
rages tam. 1. p. 173 | 


ſome under the name of the tiger or leopard, 


I n tas dts. 7 i. _—_—— a4 wot 


Marcgrave, 'who- firſt 4 


we have diſtinguiſhed the jaguar from the ja- 
guarette; becauſe they appear to be animals of a 
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fo ftrongly in the Kgrure af his body, ——_— 
| and temper, that be may Mill be only a variety | 
of the fame ſpecies; eſpecially as Piſo infornisus; = 
that, in the jaguar, the ground · colour of the 
hair; arid that of the ſpots; vary in different in- 
dividuals of this ſpecies. He ſays, that doine 
are marked with black, and others wich rell or 
yellow ſpots: And, with regard to the difference 
of gray, yellow, or black colours, the, funk ahing ö 
takes place in other ſpecies: of animals. There 
are black wolves, black foxes, black ſquirrels, 
&c. If ſuch variations are rarer among wild 
than domeſtic animals, the phaenomenon muſt 
be aſcribed to the former being liable to fewer 
accidents which can produce ſuch changes. As 
the life of the former is more uniform, their 
food leſs various, and their liberty greater than 
thoſe of the latter, their nature muſt likewiſe be 


more conſtant, or l rene cite alte 
rations in colour. Ding % 3 need 


The ja Paraguay 8, 


guar is Wund in Braſil, in 
Tucuman f, Guiana g, in the country of the 
Amazons 9, in Mexico ||, and in all the regions 
of e ens. Jt n LON ach in 


%. 36909), Cayenne 
| Hin. ge Parag. par Charlevoix, tom. 1. p. 31 171. tom 4. 
p. 99. Id. ibid. + Voyage de la France equi- 


noxiale, par Binet, p. 343. et Deſmirchais, tom. 3 p. 299. 
We find che janonar in Maragnon; Fi. 4 ba Mien des 
(opucine dens Fife dy Maragies, par I P. & Abbeville, p. 25 
1 In the Mexican mountains, there is an animal "calle | 
ounce, of the ſize and figure of the lynx, but whoſe claws. and 
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wa | DB pas VARY. 


Gene then de couguar, which bee been bah; | 
led the red tigen um the Jaguar is. nat mo fla 
common, in Braſil, uhich is its nafive country, 
as formerly A price has been ſet on his' head} 
numbers. of this ſpecies have accordingly: been 
deſtroyed; andi the reſt have retired from thi 
coaſts into the moſt deſert parts of the country . 
The jaguarette has always been leſs common, 
or, At leaſt, has kept at a greater diſtance from 
che habitations of men 4 and the few travellers 
who mention this animal ſeem ous le F 
gs; n 8 goiifib + 
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We. here . e of an made, ahh 
belongs to the ſpecies of the leopard, ot jaguar. 
The drawing was communicatedi by :the'deceaſed 
Mr Colinſon, without either namę ar: hiſtory, 
As we are ignorant whether it is à native; of the 
Old or New Continent, and as it diſſers from the 
ounce and leopard by the form of its ſpots, and 
ſtill more from the jaguar and ocelot, we could 
not determine to which of theſe animals it may 
be referred. It appears, however, to have 2 
greater relation to the e to che leo 
pard. 
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oY the monk of June 1775. A female j Jaguar 
was ſent to M. Le Brun from New Spain. It 
was very young; ; for all its teeth had not yet 
appeared, and it has ſince grown larger at Chail- 
lot, where M. de Seve. made a drawing of it in 
the beginning of October. We reckon it to be 
about nine or ten months old. His length, from 
the muzzle to. the anus, was one foot eleven 
inches, and the height of its hind train from 
thirteen to fourteen, inches. The jaguar deſcribed 
in the original work, was two feet five inches four 
Tines long, and the height of the hind train one 
foot four inches nine lines: But it was two years 
of age. Though belonging to different countries, 
there is a great ſimilarity between theſe two ani- 
mals, The differences in the form of the ſpots ſeem 
to be only individual varieties. The iris is of a 
brown colour inclining to green; the edges of 
the eyes are black, with a white band both above 
and below. The colour of the head is yellow 
blended with gray, which is alſo the ground-co- 
lour of the ſpots; and the latter are bordered 
with black bands. Theſe ſpots and bands. are 
grounded on a dirty reddiſh white colour, in- 
clining more or leſs to gray. The ears are 
black, with a very large white ſpot on their ex- 
ternal part. The tail is long, and wel covered 
with hair. | 
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NM. 8 de Manoncour Has made wwe e- 


cellent remarks on the Jaguars « of Guland, which | 
I fhall here tranſcribe. _ 
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of che jaguar varies with age. When young, 


© The hair of the young jaguar, ' fays he, © 


not criſped, as M. de Buffon alledges. I 110 
© ſeen young jaguars with hair as ſmooth as that 
of adults. This obſervation has been confirm- 


ed by the moſt experienced hunters. With 


regard to their ſize, inſtead of only equalling, 


© as M. de Buffon remarks, that of an ordina: 
dog, I have had two king, which I was aſſured 


8 to ſubjects of two or three years old, 
and one of them meaſured near five feet Eh 
the muzzle to the tail, which was two feet 
long. I have myſelf ſeen. in the foreſts of 


Guiana, tracks of theſe animals, which induced 


me, as well as M. de la Condamine, to think, 


that the American animals called tigers were 


as large as thoſe of Africa. 'I even think, that, 
excepting the true, or royal tiger, the Ameri- 
can tiger is the largeſt animal to. which this 
appellation is given; ſince, according to M. de 
Buffon, the panther, which is the largeſt of 
theſe animals, exceeds not, when full grown, 
five or ſix feet in length; and it is certain 
that there are quadrupeds of this kind which 
greatly ſurpaſs theſe dimenſions. The colour 


* he 
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he is of a very deep yellow, approaching to red, 
ee bonn. This colour brightens in 2298 | 


portion as the animal increaſes in years. 


go” The jaguar is not that indolent animal hb 

© has been repreſented by ſome travellers, whom 

2 M. de Buffon has copied. Inſtead of being 
afraid of dogs, he ſprings upon them wherever 


"the; meets them. He, makes great havock. a- 
mong the flocks. Thoſe which inhabit the de- 


* ſerts of Guiana are even formidable to men. 


In a journey IL made through theſe great foreſts, 
we were tormented two nights ſueceſſively by 
ga jaguar, notwithſtanding a large: fire, which 

was kept perpetually blazing. He roamed 


* continually round us; and we found it impoſ- 


* ſible to ſhoot him; for we no, ſooner aimed at 


J him than he diſappeared in a moment, then re- 


turned on the other ſide, and · in this manner 
Kkept us in perpetual alarm. Notwithſt 
* all our vigilance, we could never ſhoot bim. 


He continued theſe manoeuvres during two 


But, ſeemingly diſguſted by not obtaining his 
2 and perceiving .that we had augmented 
*- our. fire, which he was afraid; to approach too 
© near, he left us-with dreadful howlings, His 
© cry, | hou, hou, is ſomewhat plaintive, grave, 

and ſtrong, like that of the ox. | 


With regard to the ſuppoſed predilection of 


© the jaguar to the natives of the country, rather 


than to the Negroes or Whites, I ſuſpect 


* ſtrongly 


© complete nights. He returned on the third: 
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* ſtrongly that it is fabulous. I found this n 
tion eſtabliſhed at Cayenne: But I travelled 
along with ſavages through places where che 
largeſt tigers are common, and never diſeoy 7 
ed that they entertained any remarkable degree 
of terror at theſe animals. Like us, they ſu- 
*— en” their hammocks on trees, removedito 

a certain diſtance from us, and contented: them- 
© ſelves with kindling a ſmall fire, which fre- 
©" quently went out in the courſe of the night. 
© Theſe ſavages, however, were inhabitants of 
* the interior parts of the country, and, conſe- 

« quently, knew the danger they had to appre- 
* hend. can aſſure you, that they took no 

© precautions, and appeared to be very little af- 
6. *- felted, though ſurrounded with theſe animals.” 

Here I cannot help remarking, that this laſt 
fat proves that theſe animals are not 77 dan- 
| at leaſt to men. 

The fleſh of the 0 n 
He combats, with advantage, all che quadru- 
peds of the New Continent, who fly from him 
© with terror. The ant-eater, though he has no 
© teeth to defend himſelf, is the moſt cruel ene- 
8 my the jaguars have to encounter. As ſoon 

as the jaguar attacks the ant- eater, it lies down 
* on its back, and ſeizes and ſuffocates him * 
its long claws. 
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the jaguar; ph re ar wager Ta 
he has more the ſhape of a gre His 
hend is ſmall, his tail long, ard his hair of near- 
ly a uniform colour, being of à lively red, mixed 
Vith u Uttze täneture of black,” eſpecially en che 
back. He has no ſpots, 'like thoſe of the tig 
the leopard, the ounce, and the 'panther: - "His 
hr ny eee ps 


Zi4 17 . 1 11 
| „ The. couguar, . 
ſmall pointed ears, large eyes, a white chin, and the back, 
neck, rump, and fides, of a pale brownifh' ted colour, mixed 
with-duſky hairs. The breaſt, belly, andinfide of the legs, 
are cinereous. The hair on the belly is long the tail is dug 
and ferruginous, but black at the tip. The teeth are of a va 
ſire, and the elaws are white, the outmoſt one of the fore · feet 
being much longer than the others. It is long bodied, and 
high on its legs. The length, from noſe to tail, is five feet 
three inches, and that of the tail two — Pennant's 


Synopf. of quad. p. 179. 
The couguar, which we have contraRed from his Bras 


lian name Fryers ard;” Fenn ben pcm re 


the red tiger in Guiana. 

Cuguacu ara; Piſon, Hift, Nat. p. 105. 

Cuguacu arana; Maregravii Hift. Braffl. p. 245. 

Cuguacu arana Braſilienſibus ; Raii Symp. guad. p. 169. 

Tigris fulyus ; Barrère, Hift. Franc. equinox. p. 166. 
Felis ex flavo Tüllen, mente et infimo ventre albicani- 
bus. . Tigris fulva. Le tigre rouge; Bras. Regus 
anim. p. 22. 

The American tiger, whoſe ſkin bs Wees ach without 
ſpots. Voyage de la Condamine fur la riviere der Amazones, p. 162. 


a, 
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dy, are whitiſh. Though weaker, he is equally 
ferocious, and, perhaps, more. cruel than the ja- 
guar. He appears to be ſtill more rapacious on 
his prey *; for he devours without tearing it in 


pieces. As ſoon as he ſeizes an animal, be kills 
ſucks, and eats it . and never quits it | 
till he is. fully gorged. 2085 11 31 
_. Theſe. animals are l ee in Guiana. 
Great numbers of them were formerly pl 
ſmimming from the Continent to the iſſand of 
Cayenne f, in order to devour the flocks. They 
were, at firſt, a great ſcourge to the colony; — 
by hunting and deſtroying them, they have gra- 
dually retired to a diſtance from the more culti- 
Av parts of the country. They are found in 
Braſil, Paraguay, and the Athol country; and 
it is probable, that the animal mentioned by ſome 
travellers, under the name of ocarome I, is the ſame 
with the couguar, as well as the Iroquois ani- 
eee e ON ger eſe 


FA. . Cuguacu-arana, the red; or rather bay tiger, 1 5 woll 
inſatiable and rapacious of all American animals; Barrire, 
Hit. de la France eguinox. p. 166. 

; +4 Voyage de Deſmarchais, p. $00—The colony of Cayenne | 
Has not a greater ſcourge than that of the tigers; Roger's voyages = 
tom. 3. p. 28, 

5 The ocorome of peru is of the fize of a large dog. His 
hair is red, his muzzle pointed, and his teeth very ſharp; 
err recueil 10, V oyages de Coreal, tom. 3. p. 352. 

We find, in the Iroquois country, tigers of a grayiſh co- 
lour, but not ſpotted. They have a long tail, and hunt the 
poreupine. The Iroquois kill them more frequently on trees 
n Some of How han et 


- 


THz TOUGUNKE. * 


he is neither Spotted Uke 1 Panther; nox 
marked with long bands like the tiger. 
The couguar, by the li 


htneſs of his boa 7 
and the length of his limbs, ſhould be more 
ſwift, and climb trees with greater facility, than 


the jaguar. When gorged with prey, they are 
both equally indolent and .cowardly. They ſel- 
dom attack men, unleſs they find them ſleeping. 
When men paſs the night in the woods, the 
kindling of a fire is ſufficient to prevent the ap- 
proach of theſe animals. They delight in the 
ſhades of large foreſts. They conceal themſelves 
in the thickets, or even in a buſhy tree, from 
which they dart upon animals as they paſs. 
Though they live only on prey, and drink blood 
oftener than water, their fleſh is ſaid to be very 
good eating. Piſo ſays, that it is as good as 
wo F, and others compare it to mutton . I 
can hardly believe that the fleſh of this animal 


is good, eſpecially as Deſmarchais affirms ll, _ 


of ig: in all of them, it is very fine, and their fins 
make excellent furs; Charlevoix, tom, 1.p 272, oh 

The Indians on the banks of the Oroonoko in 
kindle fires during the night to intimidate the tigers, 5 
never approach as long as the fire burns; Hift. Nat. de “ore. 

nogue par be Pere Joſeph Jumilla, tom. 2. p. 3. 

+ Nec eſt, quod aliquis putet a Barbaris tantum expeti 
carnem horum rapacium animalium : Illae enim quae rufeſ- 
centibus et flaveſcentibus maculis ſunt, ab omnibus paſſim 
Europeis incolis, inſtar vitulinae, eſtimatur; Piſen. Hiſt. Nats 
P. 103. | 

t The fleſh of the Iroquois tigers, even in the eſtimation of 
the French, is as good as mutton; Charlevoix, tom, 4. p. 272. 

l Voyage de Delmarchais, tom. g. p. 299. 
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the ſkin is the only. part of him which: is val 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ee n e e i 
the male couguar, and we now add that of the 
ſemale, „ eee eg Benet e e 


e re, 


| The COUGUAR of PENSYLVANIA, : 


THE Jaguar, as well as the Couguar, inhabit 
the, warmeſt regions of South America. But 
there is another ſpecies of Couguar (of which we 

have given a figure) found in the temperate cli- 
mates of North America, as on the mountains of 


Carolina, Georgia, Penſylvania, and the adjacent 
provinces. The drawing of this couguar was 
ſent me from England by the late Mr Colinſon, 
with the following deſcription : If it is exact, this 
eouguar muſt differ greatly from the common 


kind. 

The Couguar of Penſylvania, ſays Mr Co- 

linſon, differs much from the couguar of Cay- 

*enne, (above deſcribed). His limbs are ſhorter, 
3 his 


A 0 u U K 20% 


* his body. much longer, and his, tail is alſo three 
vor four inches longer. But, in the colour of 


Ihe hair, and the form. of the head, and ear, 
nce. to each other. 


* they, have a A 
„The couguar af Penlylvania,” adds. Mr. Colinſon, 


8 an animal remarkable for thinneſs and length 
* of body, ſhortneſs, of, legs, and length of tail, 


"dF length of the body, from the muzzle to the 
„ut, is five feet four inches. and that of the 
* tail is two feet fix. oe. The  fore-legs are 
© one foot ong , and the e hind-legs one foot three 
inches. "The height of the body before is one 
t nane inches, and one foat.ten inches behind. 
. circumference. of ; the thickeſt Part, of the 
6 body i is two feet three inches .. 
Mr Edwards, 1 who, for {kill in the Res, re. 
ing, and his knowledge of Natural hiſtory, me- 
rits the applauſes of all lovers of ſcience, ſent me 


ſome engravings. nr 1 was te ; 
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M. de la Boxpz, King's Ar Gen at Cu 062 
yenne, informs me, that in the Continent there y 
are three ſpecies of rapacious animals; that the 
brit is the jaguar, which is called the tiger; that 


Vor. V. Cc e 
* Mr Colinſon's letter to M. de Buffon, April 30. 1763. 
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the fecotid is th ecbugitir;"eatt6d the fed Hg, bn 
acednt of the iiniform redneſd of his Half; that 
the Juſt" ib ef the ſize of « Hirge bull-d 1 „ Ad 
weighs about 200 potlnts; that tie cougüar is 
Faller age, and dt {6 frequent in 
che Hieighbourhood of Cayenne as the Jaguar; 
ahd' that Both theſe animals rake HX year in de- 
| quiring cheit full growth; He ade, "hat there 
is u third ſpecies in tlieſe Countrles, Ele me 
black tiger, of which we have "given & £ er = 
der the appellation of the 25 Colt 99% 
The head,” ſays N. de la Borde, * is pretty 
© fiinilar to mn of the common couguar; but the 
© animal has fong black hair and likewife a long 
* tail, with ſtrong whiſkers, 5 He 'welghs not a- 


+ Bove forty Fork | The female brings forth, 
t her Young i te flo of old. trees HAGEN 
© [7 JL39 15 7 8 ieee 

795 551 10171 ae : 743% 5 HTS 1 = 


9 To — we ſhall add Gi givet by Me Pen - 
nant, which is more accurate, though ſomewhat different 
from that communicated by M. de la Borde to M. de Buffon. 
, * Black tiger, or cat, with the head black, ſides, fore part of 
© the legs, and the tail, covered with ſhort and very gloſſy 
* hairs, of a duſky e9l6ur, ſomerigzeg ſported with hack, but 
generally plain: Upper lips white: At the corner of the 

mouth a black ſpot: Long hairs above each eye, and long 
whiſkers on the upper lip: Lower lip, throat, belly, and the 
+ inſide of the legs, whitiſh, or very pale aſh«colour:- Paws 
« white: Ears, pointed; Grows to the ſize of a heifer of a 
year old: Has vaſt ſtrength in its limbs.—Inhabits Braſil 
* and Guiana: Is a cruel and fierce beaſt; much dreaded by 
+. the Indians; but happily is . ſpecies; 9 * | 
of guad. p. 180. 


This deſcription was 8 * two black couguars which 
were ſhown in London ſome years ago. 
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01 „Wii hleck ſougur may be the ſame animal 
which Piſo and Martgrave call the jaguarette, or 
jaguar with hldet hair, and which no other tra- 
veller has mentioned under the name of jagua- 
rette. I only find; inna note of M. Sonini de 
Manoncbur, that the jaguarette is called the black 
tiger at Cayenne, and that he is of à different 
ſpecies from the jaguar, being fmaller; and thin- 


ner in the body. This animal is fierce and ra- 


pacious; but hie is very: rare "00 neighbour- 
hood of Cayenne. 5 1 ot i , 
he Jaguars adept bude r de 
* Borde, are very common in all the lands 
vhich border on the river of the Amazons, as far 
© as Saint Martha. Their ſkin is ſo tender 48 to 
© be eaſily pierced by the ſimple arrows of the 
Indians. Beſides, all theſe animals are not ab- 
* ſolutely covetous of carnage; ; for a ſingle prey 
* always fatisfies' them: They go generally a- 
© lone; but, when the females are in ſeaſon, 
5 ſometimes two or three of them are ſeen 2273 8 
. 5 ; 

When preſſed with Ponger diey ena cows 
and oxen. They ſpring upon the back of an 
© ox, fix the claws of their left foot upon his 
© neck, and, when he falls down, they tear him 
*1n pieces; and, after opening his breaſt and belly 

* to glut themſelves with blood, they trail por- 
* tions of his fleſh into the wood. They then 
cover the remainder of the carcaſs with bran- 
* ches of trees, and never remove 'to any grear 
N diſtance. | 
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* diſtance. But, as ſoon as the: fleſh begins to 
corrupt, they eat no more of it. Sometimes they 
conceal themſelves in trees, and dart down up- 
- © on paſſing animals. They likewiſe follow the 
© flocks of wild hogs, and ſeize tlie ſtragglers. 
But, if ever they allow themſelves to be ſur- 
rounded by theſe animals, __ . no Tang 
but in a precipitate retreat. FF | 
But neither the jaguars nor voted SOT 
N ſolutely ferocious: They never attack men, un- 
* leſs when they feel themſelves wounded. | But 
* they deſpiſe the aſſaults of dogs, hom they 
often ſeize in the very neighbourhood of houſes. 
When purſued by ſuch a number of dogs as o- 
© bliges them to fly, they take refuge in the trees. 
* Theſe animals often roam about the marginsofthe 
© ſea, and eat the eggs depoſited thereby the turtles. 
© They likewiſe eat cui mans, or alligators, lizards, 
© fiſhes, and ſometimes the buds and tender leaves 
© of the Indian fig. They are excellent ſwim- 
© mers, and traverſe the largeſt rivers. In taking 


© the carman, they lie down on their belly at the 
© edge of the river, ſtrike the water to make a 


* noiſe, and attrack the attention of the carman, 

 *who ſoon approaches, and raiſes his head above 

© the water, upon which the jaguar inſtantly 

© makes his deadly ſpring, and, after killing the 
* animal, drags him off to a diſtance, in order to 

© devour him at his leiſure. - | 

The Indians ſay, that the jaguars decoy the 

* agoutt by counterfeiting his cry; they likewiſe 

C ſay 
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© ſay that they pe. the caiman by a cry — 


lar to that of S i or | 
— dies is till more de 0 
believe. 


When theſe . —— 
de eee eee ward ata wat 
* diſtance. | They commonly bring forth but one 
at a time, which they depoſit in the large trunks 
© of corrupted trees. At Cayenne,, they eat the 

© fleſh of theſe animals, r pace airy | 

lte as that of a rabbit“ “ 


The couguar, when brought into captivity, is 


almoſt r ente as wag other domeſtic i 
mals. 


oF 8 (Ls, ſays the author of Les 1 
ches fur les Americams, * a living couguar at the 
' , _—_— Ducos, à keeper of wild beaſts; he was 5 

* as peaceable as a dog, and of greater ſize than 

7 « the largeſt kind of dogs. He ſtands high on his 

8 * legs, which renders him nimble and alert. His 

canine teeth are very large, and conical. He ö 

vas neither diſarmed nor muzzled; and he was 

conducted by a leaſh.— He onda himſelf to 

be careffed' with the hand. I have ſeen boys 

mount him, and ride aſtraddle on his back. 

The name of the paltroon tiger has been given 
*to him with PIE 8 


THE 


Extract from obſervations ſent from M. dela Bee 
M. de Buffon in the year 1974. | 


+ Defence des Recherches (ur les MATS why P. 66. 
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"HE gentlemen' of the Atadiay of Scienices 


have given a very good deſcription of the 


yu, and have ET, "wm IO critical a- 
111 é N n ee euteneſs, 
| 3" 22911 43.23 91 
5 5 The lynx hk. ſhort tail, black at the ntl rope line | 
eyes. and long full hair under the chin. The bair on the 
| body is long and ſoft, of a cinereous colour, tinged with red. 
and marked with duſky ſpots, more or leſs diſtin in different 
ſubjects ; in ſome they are hardly viſible. The belly is whi- 
' 7, tiſh. The ears are ere, and tufted with long black hairs, 
which is the character of the different kinds of hnxes. . The 
legs and feet are very thick and ſtrong. The length of the 
- ſkin of a Ruſſian lynx, from noſe. to tail, was four. feet fix 
inches, and that of the tail only fix inches. They ſometimes 
vary in their colour. The 1rby: from lake Balckaſh, or the 
Kattle of the Swedes, is whitiſh, ſpotted with black, and lar- 
ger than the common kind. This variety is called by the 
Germans Wolf-lucks, and Kalb-lucks, on account of its ſize; 
Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 1 86. "kg 


Avyt ; Aliani. lib. 14+ c. 6. Oppian. Cynieg- in. 84. claus, lupus 
cervariur, Plinii; Raphius vel rufus, apud Gallos, Plinio teſte. 
In Italian, Law cerveiro, Lupo gatto; in Spaniſh, Lynce: iti 
German, Luchs ; in Poliſh,  Rys, Oftrowidz; in Swediſh, War- 
lo. 
Lupus cervarius, Iynx, chaus, raphius; Geſner. bift. quad, 
7 678. 

- Lynx; Aldrov. guad. dig. vivip. p. 90. 92. Ray, Gua. quad. 
pe 166, Fobnſton, de quad. p. 83. Klein. quad. p. 77. 

Lynx felis, cauda abbreviata, apice atra; auriculis ape 
barbatis; Lynn · Syſt. nat. p. 62. 


Loup -· cervier; Mem. pour ſervir a Þhift+ des animaux, Ar. 1. 
P. 127. 

Felis auricularum apicibus pilis longiflimis praeditis, cquda 
brevi. Lynx, le Loup-cervier ; Briſen. Regn. anim. p. 275. 


my 


* 
”- 
= 


* * * LENS wy 


FT the facts and names relating to _ 
nimal which occur in the writings'of the an 
tients“. They have ſhown, that the 5 5 
Elan is the fame animal which they have de- 
ſcribed and diſſected, and they cetfiire, with pro- 
priety, thoſe who have miſtaken Fr for the 7500 
of Ariſtotle, This diſcuſſion is intermixed witli 
remarks : and' refleions which'are pertinent and 
intereſting. After clearing their ground with ſo 
much addreſs, we 'with Us had' retained the 
true name Fa inſtead of ſubſtituting that of Ju. 
pur tervarns. They appear likewiſe, after mas 
Uing a proper diſtinction, with Oppian, of two 
different ſpecies or races of the lynx, the one 
large, which hunts and attacks the fallow deer 
and the ſtag, and the other fmaller, which hunts 
the hare only, to have blended'the two together, 
namely, the ſpotted lynx," which is commonly 
found in the northern countries, and the Levant 
or Barbary lynx, whoſe hair is of a uniform co- 
lour. We have ſeen both theſe animals alive. 
They reſemble / each other in many reſpects. 
They have both two long black pencils of hair 
on the tips of their ears. This charaQter, under 
which lian firſt pointed out the lynx, is pecu- 
liar to theſe two animals, and probably led the 
gentlemen of the Academy to regard them 38 
conſtituting but one ſpecies. But, independent 
of the difference of colour and ſpots of che hair, 


a Mem. pour ſervir - } Philtoire 0 Los üben K I» 
F< EE 


the 


. 
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the following, hiſtory and deſeription will render 
1 pe me pe: 


dies. f 

NI. Klein faya*,that the moſt beautiful 8 
a native of Africa and Aſia, and particularly. of 
perſia; that he ſaw one at Dreſden that had 
brought. from Africa, which was finely ſpotted, 
and Rood high on its limbs ; that thoſe of Eu- 
rope, eſpecially of Pruſſia and the northern. re- 
gions, are leſs handſome; that they have little 
or no white, but are rather red, with blotched 
and ill-defined. ſpats, &c.. 1 chooſe not to deny 
abſolutely what M, Klein has bere advanced, 
I have never ſeen it mentioned, however, by 

any other author, that the lynx is a native of 
the warm countries of Aſia and Africa. Kolbe f 
is the only writer who affirms, that the lynx is 
common at the Cape of Good Hope, and perfectly 
reſembles that. of- Brandenburgh, and the north 
of Europe. But I have diſeovered ſo many er- 
rors in the works of this author, that I give no 
credit to his teſtimony; unleſs when it coincides 
with that of others. Now, all travellers agree 
in having ſeen the ſpotted lynx in the north of 
Germany, in Lithuania, Muſcovy, Siberia, Ca- 
nada, and other northern regions of both Con- 
tinents. But no author, whoſe writings I have 
peruſed, aſſerts that the lynx is to be met with 
e regions of Africa or Aſia. The 
lynx, 


* Klein de quad. p. 77. 


. N R LL N X ag 


lyhx, ofthe. Levants.of Barbary, of Arabia, and 
athet het climates, are, as formetly remarked; of 
one uniform colour, without any ſpots; He.is 

not, therefore, the :lymnz:of M. Klein, which was 
finely ſpotted, nor that of Kolbe, which perfect 
iy reſembledi thoſe of Brandenburgh. It wanld 
be a difficult taſk to reconeile the evidence .bf 
thoſe; authors witli what we learn from other 
ſources. Ihe lynx is unqueſticnably more com- 
mon in cald than in temperate climates, andche 
is, at leaſt, very rare in warm countries. He 
was, indsed, known to the Grecks * and Ro- 
mans. But, from this cireumſtaneę, it is not to 
be inferred, that he was brought from Africa, or 
the ſouthern provinces of Aſia, Pliny, on the 
contrary, ſays, that the firſt of theſe animals, 
which ever appeared in Rome, were ſent from 
Gaul in the days of Pompey. At preſent there 
are none in France, unleſs perhaps in the Alps 
or Pyrenees. Under. "the name of Gaul, how- 

ever, the Romans comprehended a great part of 


the North; and, beſides, ! France is now much 


warmer than it was in the time of the Romans. | 
The fineſt:ſkins of the lynx eome from Siberia f, 
under the name of Loup cervier, and from Ca- 


Vol. V. A , 

9 The: Greeks, who, 10 their Aces, . vel 
ſome appearance of truth, eſpecially with regard to times 
and places, ſay,;that it was a King of-Scythia who was changed 
into the lynzz Nn to Wen that nn. a 
Scythian animal. 65 ind afts ji 5h 

+ In Ruſſia, 9 are very common - theie 4 
beautiful, but not near ſo valuable as thoſe of Siberia; Nour, 
Mem. ſur la Grande Ruffie, tom. 2. p. 73. 
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nada e buten ee addons 


animals, like all others, are ſmaller in the New 
than in the Old Continent; in the former, they 


are compared to — Freue e RATOTy 
cat 1. Wt T pO 10 35 M1 


The Solon 3 Albi ave 
M. Klein, and even men of greater ability: 
1. The antients ſay, that India furniſhed-lynxes 

to the God Bacchus 4; 2. Pliny has placed the 
lynx in Ethiopia, and ſays ꝙ that the hide and 
claws were prepared at Carpat bor, now Srarpan- 
tho, or Zerpanto, an iſland in the Mediterranean 
between Rhodes and Candia; 3. Geſner has made 
a particular articte of the Afiatic or African lynx, 


| 8 contains che OY een letter 
®* The un of North America 1 a lind BY cnt; l 
larger. He climbs trees, and lives on the animals which he 
catches. His hair is long, of a grayiſk white colour, and 
makes an excellent fur. His fleſh is white, and makes good 
eating; Defcript. des cites de Þ Amerique Septent. tom. 2+ p. 441. 
+ Ia re of re, there are = eee Gray wolves 
or rather chat-cerviers; for they have nothing in common 
with the wolf, but a kind of howling ; in every other reſpect, 
fays M. Sarraſin, they are ex genere ſelind. They ate excellent 
hunters, and live entirely on game, which they purſue to the 
tops of the higheſt trees. Their fleſtr is white, and good for 
eating. Their ſkin and hair is well known in France as 2 
valuable branch of commerce ; Charlevoix, tem. 3. p. 333+ 
t Vida racemifero ot. dedit India Baceho Ovid. * 
{ Plin. Hiſt, Nat. nd. F. e. 21: et tib. S ids 
_ -obſerved, that Pliny here ſpeaks of the lynx, and not of the 
[upus-cervariu ; that all the qualities and virtues of the hair, 
the claws, the urine, &c, relate only to the Jytix, which he 


U = ** * \ 
” * * \ \ "I = 
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e ſtory of popes the Indian | coils — 
ani eee ſpokencof it, the authority of ſo 
great a man induced me to ſend you draw. 

ing of this animal that-you may have an op- 
erer of deſeribing it. This drawing was 
2 0 r very 


— — lar, Ke. Gade 
without making any reflections on this letter, 
contents; himdelf / with! velaring' tlie ſub * 
it, and informing us im d parentheſis} that he 
drawing never arrived. ür o hbenftgod 8154 


To prevent ſichilar Hiſtakes, ler us Gbſerve, 
1. Thar de Poets dd painters ae yoked the 
chariot of Bacchus wich tägers, panthers, ot 
lynxes, according to their on funcy, or rather, 
becauſe all ferocious animals, with ſpotted ſkins, 
were equally conſecrated-to this Got. That 
it is the word /ynx which ereates all this ambi- 


SAN, 1 for . is e PI He dinerent 
LY 7 67 it paſſages . 


ui fel: 39 2220900 


mentions a an eee ebnen the | 
lupur-cervarine, which he politively | afferts va ſent from 
Gaul to the public ſpectacles of Rome - The only thing which 
might create a ſuſpicion that the <haur- ot {upur-cervariue of 
Pliny was not our lynx, is his affieming that it had the figure 
of the wolf, and the ſpots of the panther But this doubt 
will vaniſh, when it is conſidered, that, of all the carnivorons 
agimals in the northern regions, r 
ſpotted like that of the panther. 
* Geſner, Hiſt. quad. p. 68 9. 


* : : K 1 
9 3 


1 
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paſſages of Pliny viith eath-other?, hat hel 
opian animal he calls Iynx, is by no vmehhs the 
ſame with the chaur of lupus-cerwarins, wybich 
is a natiye of the northern regions ; ant that. by 
a a ſimilar miſapplication oſ the name, the Baron 
de Balicze has / been deceived;.thoughi he regards 
the, Indian. lynx as .a diffetent-animabfrom:the 
German uche, or | our; lynx; This Afridan or 
Indian lynx; which he ſays was larger and;more 
ally ſpotted chan gur lynx, was perhaps a 
kind, of panther. Whatever may bein this laſt 
fonjecture: It, is plains that thelynx, of which [We 
are here treating, - exiſts; ingot in warin climates; 
but is confined to the northern countries ii the 
Old and New Continęnts. , Olaus q ſays, that 
this animal js common ini che foxeſts ot che nor- 
thern, parts of Europe,, Olearius dt makes yr 
am remark, ben eating, of Muſcovy.... 
t bonaqgt ding elenins #0030752. N 
Pompeii Magni Wen oſtenderunt Crip, quem 
Galli .RhA@pbipe /yocabany{-@fBgie lupi,\ pardprum maculisf 
Plinii, lib. 8. e. TAS 0 genere Me} REF) Kin 
)cervarit v yocantur, qualer & alia. in agni hare 
{ ſpeRarum diximus ; Plig. lib. 8. c. N vulgo oy 
quentes et ſphingas, fuſco pilo, mammis in pefiore gemini, 
FXchivpia igrnerat, mulraque' ala wonſtro figilin ;/ Plfu 4, 
8. cl 22:6>Prom theſe three paſſages, it is apparent, that the 
ehaur and the fupuy-cervariuy are the ſame animal, and that 
the lynx is a different oreature. Pliny ſeems to have been 
deceived by the name, when he tells us that the figure af the 
1ynatreſemblel that of the wolf. The lynx, like the wolf, is 
an animal of rey, nearly of the ſame ſize, and howls ſome- 
thing like the Wolf; but, in over rp article, theſe . en 
gre totally different. l to 36117 SU bag 
+ Hiſt. de gent: ſeptent. ab Oo Slognp, lib: 18. p. 1552 
F Relat. d Adam Olearius, tom. 1. p. 121. | 
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fins Lentilius tells uss that the hynx.i9.common 
Gala bmp ae eie 1 
and. leſi ſpotted than thoſe:of-Poland and Lithu- 
ania d. Laſtly, to theſe teſtimoties, Pauhib Jos 
vius adds, that the finieſt fins of the lyns gome 
from Siberia , and that they conſtitute à great 
artitle of trade at Uſtivagu, a town ſix hundred 
miles diſtant from Moſcoꝰꝰ]ç . n 1 
This animal which, as we have ſeen; prefers 
cold to temperate countrĩes; is one of. thoſe that 
might paſs from the one Gontinent to the bthet 
by the lands tothe North; and, accordingly; he 
is found in North America. Travellers have de- 
ſeribed him in a manner not to be miſunder- 
ſtood 4: Beſides, his ſkin is an article of com- 
merce between America and Europe. Phe 

lynxes of Canada, as formerly remarked, are or 
ſmaller and Whiter than the ſe of Europe; and it 
is this difference of ſize that has procured to 
them che name _ cati cer varii, and has induced 
4 | #1 % FAY, \ the 

» 3 Hig. Nat. Fas. Gabriele Rancapnlk 

1 Vid, Aldrov. de quad. digit. Ding 

t Among. the Gaſpeſians, there, are three kinds of Auk ny 
The lupus-cervarius has ſilver coloured hair, and two pencils | 
of black hair on his head (he means the ears), His fleſh is 
pretty good, though its ſmell be too rank. This animal is 
more terrible to behold than cruel ; and his ſkin makes an 
excellent fur. Nowv. relat. dela Gaſpeſi, par be Pre Chretieu 
Leclercg. 5. 488.—In the country of the Hurans, the Jupus- 
cervarius is more frequent than the common wolves, which are 
there very ſcarce; 3 Voyage de Sagaar Theodat, p. 307. —In Ames» 
rica, there are rapacious animals, as leopards, and lupi-cervarit, 


but no lions. Singularites de la France antartique, or "m_ 
. 10%, | 
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Hades dpedr es be che ſame ſpocler ;. Ul Bodalfy f 
the difference of ſite is not very conſiderable f, 
deing nearly proportioned to that which takes 
to both Continents: The wolves, the ſoxes, &. 
of America, being leſs than thoſe of Europe, the 
lynx. 2. Becauſe theſe animals, even in the 
North of Europe, vary in ſize f; and two kinds; 
a ſmaller and a larger, have been mentioned by 


authors 3. Becauſe they equally love cold cli- 
e- and, being of the ſame enen D 
þ 45 845 Ir fin F nin. 4801 5 Wer lame 
in Liang; . who-lives at Upſal, ee eee 
this animal, ſince it is a native of Sweden and the adjacent 
wountries, firſt diſtinguiſhed the Iupur-cervarius from the catugs, 
cerrariui. He denominates the firſt, fe lis cu truncald, cor 9 
pore raſeſcente maculete. N Nun. edi . nd 16h 6:6 
and the ſecond, felis cauid truncatd,  corpore albo maculato ; S., 
Nat. ibid. In Swediſh, he calls the firſt Wargh, and the ſecond 
 Kattlo; Faun. Suec. p. 2, But, in his laſt edition, he no long- 
er diſtinguiſhes theſe animals, and mentions only one ſpecies 
under the following ſhort deſcription 1 Felis ' caud? abbreviata 
apice atrd, auriculis apice barbatis: Hence it appears, that this 
author, who at firſt ſeparated the lupus-cervarius from the 


catus-cervarius, was perſuaded, as $I am, that theſe two animals 
conſtitute but one ſpecies. 


+ Felis alba maculis nigris variegata, caudi brevi. 5. Ca: 
tus cervarius, le chat-cervier.—Felis auricularum apicibus pilis 
Jongiſlimis preditis, caudi brevi. . Lynx, le loup-cervier ; 
Briſon, Regn. anim. p. 274. et 275. 

t Lynces ambae (magnae et parvae) corporis figuri ſimiles - 
ſunt, et ſimiliter utriſque oculi ſuaviter fulgent, facies utriſ- 

qne alacris perlucet, parvum utriſque caput, &c. ; Ofpianuys. 
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Kinds Bgure;” ad Gifekng(Gobyie ſine and me 
ſhades of colour, theſe characters ſeem. ſuffieient 
to authoriſe us to proiounct that'they belonjto 
| the Time ſpecies.” L ee eee add bob; 

The lynx, of Which de anke ſaid: that his 
fight penetrated the moſt. opaque” bodies, and 
whoſe urine became a precious ſtone, called 
: Lapus Iyncurius, is an animal equally fabulous as 
the qualities they have aſcribed to him. This 
imaginary lynx has no other relation to che true 
lynx than the name. We muſt not, therefore, 
in imitation of moſt naturaliſts, attribute to the 
former, which -is a real being; the qualities of 
this creature of imagination; the exiſtence! of 
which even Pliny himſelf ſeems not to believe; 
for he fpeaks of it as an extraordinary animal, 
and ranks it along with the ſphynx, the pegaſus, 
the unicorn, and other prodigies or monſters 


brought forth in Ethiopia, a country of- | 
the antients had no knowledge. 


Our lynx, though his ſight cannot penetrate 
ſtone-walls, has brilliant eyes, a mild aſpect, and 
an agreeable and ſprightiy air. His urine is not 
converted into precious ſtones; but he covers it 
with earth, like the cats, to whom he has a great 
reſemblance, and -whoſe manners and love of 
eleanlineſs are the ſame. He has nothing in 
common with the wolf, but a kind of howling, 
which, being heard at a great diſtance, oſten de- 
ceives the hunters, and makes them imagine they 
are purſuing a wolf. This alone is, Perhaps, 

| fufficient 


— 


uw THEY A „ . 
ſufficient to account. for. the name. wolf, which 


has been given to, him, and to which,. to diſtins 


guith, him from che real, . LIES — 
added the epithet cer varius, he att 


the ſtag; Or rather beoguſe hin thin is. variegat 

with ſpots like that of the young ſtag - . 
is ſtnaller, and ſtands Jower.om his leg than the 
wolf „ He is generally about the ſize of a .*: 
f He differs from the: panther and ounce. by the 
following characters: His hair is longer, and his 


ſpots leſs lively and not ſo well defined: His 3 


ears are much langer, and terminate in 3 
pencil of black hair. His tail is much ſhorter, 
and black at the extremity. The circle of his 
eyes is white, and his aſpect is ſofter and leſs fe- 
rocious. The ſkin of the male is more ſpotted 
than that of the female. He does not run out, 
like the wolf, but walks and ſprings like the cat; 
He lives by hunting, and purſues: his prey to the 
tops of the higheſt trees. The wild cats, the 
pine weaſels, the ermines, and the ſquirrels, are 
unable to eſcape him. He likewiſe ſeizes birds; 
and watches the approach of ſtags, fallow- deer, 
hares, &c. darts down upon them; ſeizes them 
by the throat, ſucks their blood, and opens their 
ſkull to devou their brain; aſter Which, he of- 
ten abandons them, and goes in queſt of a freſh 
game. He ſeldom returns to his prey ; which 
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We bes give thi Kuro of ee he 


from an excellent preparation in the royal Ca- | 


binet. It is only two feet "three inches long 
from the tip of the noſe to the origin of the tail, 


and from twelve to thirteen inches high. The | 


body is covered with long grayiſh hair, mixed 
with white, and ſtriped with yellow.” The ſpots 


are more or leſs black. The head is grayiſh, 


blended with white and bright yellow hairs, and 
ſtriped, as it were, with black in ſome parts. 
The tip of the noſe, as well as the margin of the 
under jaw, is black. The whiſkers are white, 
and about three inches long. The ears are two 
inches three lines high, garniſhed in the inſide 
with large white hairs, and with yellowiſh hairs 
on the Se” The outer ſide of the ear is co- 
vered with mouſe-coloured hair, and the exter- 
nal margins are black. At the extremity of each 
ear, there is a large thin pencil of black hairs, 

Vol. v. 1 ſeven 


* Rzaczyniky, aut. Hiſt, Nat. Pol p. 314. 


* 
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ſeven lines high. - Thetail;which.is thick; Port., 


and well furniſhed with hair, is only three inches 


age lines in length; fromthe extremity to the 


middle, it -is black, and afterwards of a reddiſh | 
white colour. The under part of the belly, the 
hind legs, and the inſide of the fore-legs, and the 
feet, are of a dirty white. The claws are white, 
and about ſix lines long. This lynx has a great 
reſemhlance, Both. in the ſpots and nature of the 
hair, to that whoſe figure we have given; but 
it differs in the length of the tail and the pen- 
cils on the ears. The Canadian lynx, therefore, 


may be regarded as a variety very different from 


the lynx of the Old Continent. It may even be 


| faid to make a near approach to the caracal, by 


the pencils on its ears; but it differs from the 
caracal ſtill more chan from the lynx, by the 
length of the tail and the colour of the hair. 
Beſides, the caracal is only found in warm coun- 
tries; but the lynx prefers cold climates The 
oencil of hair:apon the Gps of the ears, Which is 
regarded as a diſtinctive character, is only acci- 
dental, and appears in animals of this ſpecies, and 


even in the domeſtic and wild cats. Of this we 
have given an example in the ſupplement to the 


article cat. Hence we perfiſt in believing that 

the American lynx is only a variety of che Eu- 

ropean lynx. 

The Norwegian lynx, deſcribed by Pontoppi- | 

dan, is white, or of a bright gray colour, inter- 

ſperſed with "E ſpots. Its claws, like thoſe of 
other 
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other ly reſemble;the tlaws:of cats He 
elevates A ſprings upon his prey with 
equal quiclneſs· and addreſs. When attacked by 
a dog, he turns upon his back, and repels the e- 


nemy. by repeated firokey of his claws. Thie 7 


autkior adde, that there are, in Norway, four 
ſpecies ; that ſome of them approach the figure 


of the wolf, others that of the fox, others that | 


che cat, and; laſtly, there are others wWhoſe head 
reſembles that of a colt. This laſt fact, which 1 
| believe-to be falſe, creates the moſt violent ſuſpi- | 
cion_ with regard to all the reſt- The 3 
adds ſome” articles which are more probable. 2 
The jynx,' ſays he, does not run We 

1 een himſelf in woods and 
* caverns.” He makesqhis retreat deep and wind- 

ing, from which he can be expelled only by 

fire and ſmoke. His fight is Piercing, and he 

< ſpies his prey at a very great diſtance. He of- 
ten eats no more of-a theep or goat than the 
brain, the liver, and the inteſtines; and he 

* digs under the doors, in order uo gain adm 
« ſion into the ſheep-folds ®.” - 
The ſpecies of the lynx is net only fpread 
over Europe, but all the northern provinces of 
Aſia. In Tartary, they are called Chulen or 
Chelaſon f. Their ſkins are highly valued, and, 
1 a common, they {ell equally dear in 
Norway, 


* Pontoppidan's Nat. Hiſt. of "NM 
+ Hiſt. gen. des Voyages, tom. 6. p. 608, 
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Norway, Ruſſis/and as far as China, where er 


are muck uſed for mufs, aud other fur. 


That che pencils of hair on che tips of the ears 
is not à diſtincxive character; appears from this 
fact, thax there exiſts; in the diſtrict of | Alper, 
called Corftantine, a ſpecies of caracal, without 
theſe'pentils;-and which reſembles the lynx; ex- 
cepting that its tail is longer. - The>colour-of its 
hair is reddiſh, with longitudinal black ſtripes 
from the neck to the tail, detached ſpots on the 
flanks diſpoſed in the ſame direction, a black half. 
circle on the top of the fore-legs, and à band of 
rough hair on the four legs, extending from the 


extremity of the foot to above the heel; and chis 


hair inclines upward; inſtead of downwrard, like 
the Der Fay _ Ng ners 
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HOH the caracal refembles che hae 

ſize, figure, aſpect, and the pencil of black 
124 on the tips of the ears, Were of opinion, 
from the diſparitits' between! theſe two animals; 
that they befong to different ſpecies. © Tub 
racal is Bet Fe like the lynz; his hair is 
rougher atid ſhörter; his tail is longer; and of 
a uniform coop? M. muzzle is alſo more 
lengthened; his aſe is leſs 8 and his 
diſpoſition more ferocious. The lynx inha- 


bits only cold or temperate 3 the cara- 
cal is never Eg dat in warm countries. It 
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has long ſlender ' ears, terminated with a long tuft of black-- 
hairs. The infids and bottom of the ears, and noſe, are 
white, The eyes are ſmall; the upper part of the body is of 

a pale reddiſh brown colour, and the tail is rather darker. 
The belly and breaſt are whitiſh; the Gmbs are ſtrong. and 
pretty long. The tail is about half the length of e 20 
Pennant's, finopfe. of quad $4 189%. / 14] - 1 5 

In Turkiſh, Karrah-kulak ; in Arable, Gat ol Challah ; in * 5 
fian Siy ab guſh. In all theſe three languages, the denomina- 
tions ſignify tbe cat with black ears. _ 

Siyah - guſh; e Exereitatiener, p. 21. Rai bro ak 
p. 168. 

Sirah-guſh. Ahe ates.  Scheich ſaadi in libro Callas 
ſeu roſario ſexcentis circiter ab, bine annis conſcripto,' quem 
Perſice et Latine edidit Georg. Gentius.' Ubi woo ee 
Leonis et auriclas atrae, pag. 81. ; 


n lion's provider, or guide, according to ſeveral travel- 
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is from theſe differences of diſpoſition and cli- 
mate that we have judged. them to. belong to 
different ſpecies, as well as from the inſpection 
and compariſon of the two animals, both of, 
which we have eee and ay nan they 
" This animal is common in Barbary, in Arabia, 
and in all the countries inhabited by the lion, the 
panther, and the ounce. Like them, he lives on 
prey; but, being ſmaller and weaker, it is with .. 


difficulty, he procures ſubſiſtence; for he is ge- 


nerally obliged to be contented with what they 
leave. He keeps at a diſtance from the panther, 
becauſe that animal exerciſes its eruglties after 
being fully gorged with prey. But be follows - 

the lion, which, after a full repaſt, never injures 
any creature. The caracal feaſts upon the of- 
fals of the lion's table, and ſometimes accompa- 

nies him at no great diftance; having nothing to 
apprehend from his rage, becauſe he is unable, 

like the panther, to purſue the caracal to the 
tops of the talleſt trees. For all theſe reaſons 
the caracal has been called the lions guide or 
provider *, *, The latter, whoſe” Ainell'1 is not a- 


cute, 23 


* The karacoulacs are animals Coder than cats, 
and of the ſame make. They have black ears, nearly half a 
foot long, and from this circumſtance they derive their name, 
which ſignifies Mack ear. According to the opinion of the na- 
tives, they ſerve as pioneers to the lion; for they go a little be- 
tore, explore thoſe places where prey is to be expeRted, and 
FI „gr ns Mi rp e che An 


cute, employs the former to ſcent animals at a 


diſtance, and nn nn e che 
ſoil f. 


' muck; ſtronger. and more ferocious. He has 
been known to attack and inſtantly tear to pieces 
2 middle-ſized dog, which defended itſelf as 


long as it was able. He is extremely difficult 


to tame. However, when taken young, and 


reared with care, he _ be trained to FROG 
an 


Web 
ther, though the voice is conſiderably ſharper. Voyage de 
- Thevenot, tom. 2. p. 114. 

7 I ſow an animal in an iron-cage, which he Arabs called 
the lion's guide. It has ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to a cat, that 
it has been called the cat of His; and 1 ſaw another of them 
at Florence which went under the ſame name. He is ſo fierce, 
that, if any perſon attempt; to take meat from him; he beromes 
1 furious, and, if not appeaſed, ſprings inſtantly upon 

the ſpoiler: There are ſmall tufts of hair on the ſummits of 
his ears; and he is called the lion's guide, becauſe the latter is 
ſaid to be deficient in ſcent. But, when attended by the cara- 
cal, which has a very acute noſe, he follows his prey, and re- 
wards his conduQor with a ſhare. Voyage d Orient du Père 
Philippe, Carme-dichauſ®, liv. 2. p. 76—The gat el cballab, ab 
guſb, or karrab-kulak, i. e. the black cat, or black cared cat, as the 
Arabic, Perſian, and Turkiſh names ſignify, is of the bigneſs 
and ſhape of a cat of the largeſt ſize. The body is of a red- 
diſh brown ; the belly of a light colour, and ſometimes ſpot- 
ted; the chops are black, the ears of a deep gray, with the 
tips of them diſtinguiſhed by ſmall tufts of black ſtiſf hair, as 
in the lynx. The figure given of this animal by Charle- 
ton is not ſo full in the 5 as the Barbary Siyah-guſh; 
Shaw's travels, p. 175. The figure given by Charleton does 
Not repreſent the hair properly; and the head, which is 
bald, is deptived of its roundneſs. However, the ſiyah · guſh of 
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Charleton, and that of Barbary, mentioned by Dr Shaw, be · = 
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an employment of which he is 2 bend, 
and in which he is very ſuceeſefull, eſperially if 
he is never let looſe upon any animal that is not 
his inferior in ſtrength; for he loſes &, 6 
ſoon as he perceives real danger. in india, els 

employed for catching hares, rabbits, and even 
large birds, whom he ſurpriſes, i and leres With , 
1 addreſs. 14 en gut 
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I mentioned under the article caracad, „chat 
the word gat-el-challab frgnified the black eared 
Mr Bruce aſſuxes me that it means the cat 
of 15 deſert. Inthat part of Nubia formerly called 
the iſle of Meroe, hie ſaw a caracal which differed. 
in ſome reſpects from that of Barbary, of which 


we have given a figure. The face of the Nu- 
bian caracal is rounder, the ears black on the 


outhde, but interfperſed with filver-· coloured 
| hairs, He has the mule-croſs on his withers, 


like moſt of the Barbary caracals. On the 
breaſt, belly, and inſide of the thighs, there are 


ſmall bright yellow ſpots, and not blackiſh brown, 
as in the Barbary caracal. Theſe are only ſlight 
varieties, the number of which might be ſtill 
augmented; for we find in Barbary, or rather 
in Lybia, near the antient Capla, a caracal with 
white, inſtead of black ears. © The 'pencils of 
theſe vrhite - eared caracals are thin, "ws 15 
la 
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black. They have a'white tail, the extremity 
of which is yen with four black. rings, 
and four black patches on the hind part of each 
leg, like the Nubian caracal. They are alſo 
ſmaller, than the other caracals, not exceeding 
the ſize. of a domeſtic cat. The ears are w ite 
within, and covered on the out ſide with b : 
hair, of a lively red colour * *. If this. Nfference 
in ſize, were conſtant, it might. be.  alledged that 
there are two ſpecies of caracals in Barbary, the 
one large with black: ears. and long pencils; the 
other much ſmaller, with white ears and very 
ſhort pencils. It appears likewiſe, that theſe ani- 
mals, which differ ſo greatly in their ears, are e- 
qually diverſified in the form and length of the 
tail, as well as in the height of the legs; for Mr 
Edwards has ſent us the figure of a caracal from 
Bengal, whoſe tail and limbs are e vaſtly longer 
than thoſe of the common Kind. OO TO, 
Note  compunicae oy ao ue. 10 
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PHOUGH Arifiotle _ "M left u us two eas 

1 rafters” by which alone this animal is 

0 eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all others; yet travel 

1 lers and naturaliſts have confounded the hyaena 

N with no leſs than four different ſpecies, namely, 

4 the jackal, the glutton, the civet, and the bal 8 

They are carnivorous and ferocious, like the 

hyaena, and each of themhas ſomereſetiblance to 

him, which W ge. rife to the miſtike.” The 

| as Jauaackil 


er SHEET 
The . has has, aer of naked ears, an up-, 
right mane, high ſhoulders, and the fore-legs higher than 
the bind legs. The hair on the body is coarſe, rough, pretty 
long, of an afk-colour, marked with long black ftripes from 
the back downwards; and others croſs che legs. The tail is 
very full of hair, ſometimes plain, and ſometimes barred with 
black. His ſize is that of a large dog; but he is very ſtrong 
made; Pennant's Synopy. of quad. p. 161. 
In Arabic, Zabe; in the language of Barbary, Dubbah ; in 
Perſic, Kaftaar or Caftar. 
Hyaena; Ariſt. Hift. anim. lib. 6. c. 32. Plinii, lib. 8. c. 30. 
Taxus porcinus, ſeu hyaena veterum; Kaempfer, Amoen. p.411. 
Canis hyena, cauda reQa annulata, pilis cervicis erectis, 
auriculis nudis, palmis tetradaQylis; Linn. yt. Nat. p. 58. 
The annulated tail, which is alſo mentioned by Kaempfer, is 
neither very ſenſible, nor conſtant. The hyaena which I ex- 
amined had every other character aſeribed to it by Linnaeus. 
The tail was not annulated, but only mixed with brown upon 
a gray ground, which formed a kind of undulations rather 
than rings. * 


Lupus marinus; Belon. aguat. p. 33. Ceſner. qua, * 
+ Ariſtot. hiſt. anim. lib. 6. c. 32. lib. 8, c. 5. 
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; Jacket: inhabits! the ſame countries, and; like 
the hyaena, has nearly the form of a wolf, feeds 
upon dead carcaſſes, and digs them out of the 
ſepulchres. The glutton is equally voracious, 
has the ſame appetite for putrified fleſh, the 
ſame inſtinct of digging the dead out of their 
graves ; and, though he lives in a different eli 
mate, and his figure is very different from that 
of the hyaena, this conformity of natural diſpoſi- 
tions was ſufficient to make authors confound 
them together. The civet is found in the ſame 
countries, and, like the hyaena, has long hair a- 
long the back, and a particular fiſſure or ori- 
fice. Theſe Gogular characters, which belong to 
no other animals, miſled Belon into the notion 
that the civet was the hyaena of the antients. 
The baboon has ſtill leſs reſemblance to the hy- 
aena than the other three; for it has hands and 
feet like thoſe of a man or a monkey. Naturaliſts, 
therefore, could only be deceived by the name: In 
Barbary, the hyaena, according to Dr Shaw, is 
called dubbah, and the baboon, according to Mar- 
mol and Leo Africanus, is called dabub; and, as 
the baboon is found in the ſame climates, digs 
the eartk, and is nearly of the ſame form with 
the hyaena, theſe affinities firſt deceived travel- 
lers, and naturaliſts copied the blunder, with- 
out ſufficient examination. Even thoſe who have 
clearly diſtinguiſhed theſe two animals, have gi- 
ven to the hyaena the name of dabuh, which be- 
longs to the baboon. ane the hyaena is not 


the 
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the dabuh ann nor the zj on al 
of the Africans, as we are told by naturaliſts “. 
Neither ſhould he be confounded with the deeb 
of Barbary, But, to prevent all future confuſion 
ariſing from names, we ſhall, in a few words, 
give a detail of the reſearches we have made 
with regard to theſe; animals, : 

Ariſtotle employs two names, boats * = 
nus. To be convinced that theſe appellations 
denote the ſame animal, we have only to com- 
pare the paſſages where they occur 7. The an- 
tient Latins preſerved the name hyaena, and ne- 
ver uſed that of glanus. Among the modern 
Latins we find the words ganus or gannus , and 


belag. 


4 


1 8 Exercit. p. 14 Briſſon. Regn. anim. p. 234. 
+ Hyaena colore lupi prope eſt, ſed hirſutior, et juba per 
totum dorſum praedita eſt. Quod autem de on er, gent 
tale ſimul et maris et foeminae eandem habere, commentitium 
eſt : Sed virile ſimiliter, atque in lupis, et canibus habetur. 


Quod vero foemineum eſſe videtur, ſub cauda poſitum eſt, fi- 


gura ſimile genitali foeminae, ſed fine ullo meatu. Sub hoc 
meatus excrementorum eſt, Quin etiam foemina hyaena prae · 
ter ſuum illud etiam ſimile, ut mas habet ſub cauda ſine ullo 
meatu, a quo exerementorum meatus eſt, atque ſub eo genitale 
verum eontinetur. Vulvam etiam hyaena foemina, ut ceterae 
hujuſcemodi foeminae animantes, habet. Sed raro byaena 
foemina capitur, jam inter undecim numero, unam tantum 
cepiſſe venator retulit quidam; {b. 6. cap. 32.—Quam autem 
alii glanum, alii hyaenam appellant, corpore non minore, 
quam lupus eſt, juba qua equue, ſed ſeta duriore, longioreque, 
et per totum dorſum porrecta. Molitur haec infidias homini, 
canes etiam vomitionem hominis imitando capit, et ſepulchra 
effodit humanae avida carnis, ac eruit z rift. bit. enim. lib. 8. 
. pap. 5. | 
1 Geiner. hiſt. quad. p. 555, 


THE HY ZNA 
belbure, fubltituted for pana. Aces 


Raſis J, the Arabians call the byaena hobo, or 
zabo, names ſeemingly derived from the word 

zeeß, which, in their language; ſignifies a wolf, 
In; Barbary, the 'byaena is called dubbah, as ap- 
_ pears from the deſeription given of it by Dr 
Shaw . In Turkey, the hyaena, according to 
Nikremberg |, is named zirtlam, in Perſia, haf- 
9 . according to ä H and caffar, accor- 
ns 


© Belbi, 44, kyaoaze, decem fuerunt fub Gordians Ro- | 
mae. Julius Capitolinus ; id. iid. © 5 

4 Geſner. hiſt. quad p. 66. | g k 
1 The dubbab is of the badger · kind, i ede 
wolf-—Its neck is ſo remarkably Riff, that, in looking behind, 
or ſnatching obliquely at any object, it is obliged, in the ſame 
manner with the hog, the badger, and crocodile, to move the 
whole body. It is of a buff colour, inclining to be reddiſh; 
with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown; whilſt the hairs 
upon the neck are near a ſpan long, which it can occaſionally 
ere, notwithſtanding they are much ſofter than the briſtles 
of a hog, The paws are large and well armed, ſerving, in 
want of other food, to lay open the medulla of the pahneta; or 
dwarf palm; to dig up the roots of plants, and ſometimes the 
Next to the lion and panther, the 
dubbah is the fierceſt of the wild beaſts of Barbary ; and, from 
the charaQeriſtics of having long hair upon its neck, like a 
mane, moving its neck with difficulty, and diſturbing the 
graves of the dead, it may lay a greater claim to the hyaena 
of the antients than the civet cat, or the badger, IEG 
ſmaller animals; Shaw's travels, p. 173. | 

Euſeb. Nieremb, hiſt. nat. p 181. 

Kaftaar, id eſt, taxus porcinus, five hyaena veterum, 0 
in Tab. { 4. No 4.) animal eſt porci, ſeu ſcrophae grandioris, 
magnitudinem ejuſdemque formam corporis obtinens, fi caput, 
caudam, et pedes excipio. EPV 
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Indeed, all that the antients have ſaid, whether 
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ding to Pietro della Valle . Theſe are all the 
appellations which can, with propriety; be appli- 


ed to the hyaena. It is probable, however, that 
the {ycaon and crocuta of India and Ethiopia, 


: mentioned by the antients, are no other than the 
nynena. Porphyry ſays expreſslyf, that the 


Indian crocuta is the hyaena of the Greeks. 


true or fabulous, concerning the Iycaan and cro- 
putts | ; cuta, 


dorſi, porcino more, longioribus, pene ſpithamalibus, apici- 
bus nigris; caput habet lupino non diſſimile, roſtro nigro, 
fronte Jongiori, oculis roſtro propinquioribus nigris et volubi- 
libus, auribus nudis, fuſcis, et acuminatis; cauda donatur 
praelonga; villis denſis longioribus veſtita, circuliſque nigri-- 
cantibus ad decorem intercepta. Crura in orbem quodam- 
modo variegata, poſteriora prioribus ſunt longiora; pedes in 
quaternos ungues diviſi, quos lupino more contrahit, ne vi- 

deantur. Corpus habet ſtriis a dorſo ventre tenus pictum 
paucis, latis, et inaequalibus, alternatim fuſcis et nigris. - + - - + 


Mira vi terram effodit, eaverniſque abditum ſe illatebrare a · 


mat, diu ſine cibo vivit, et raptu victum quaerit. + . Ferox 
et carnivora beſtia, quippe in humana ſaeviens cadavera, quae 
noctu ex tumulis i impigre effodit, &c.; Kaempfer, n. 
p. 411. 412. 

* At Schiras, I ſaw a living animal, which the Perſians 
called caſtar. It was as ſtrong as a large dog. It was of the 
ſize, figure, and colour of a tiger, (he means the panther), and 
the head and muzzle were long like thoſe of a hog. This animal 
is ſaid to feed on human fleſh, and to dig up the carcaſſes from 
the ſepulchres, which made me conjecture that it might be 
the hyaena of the antients. However this may be, it was a 
ferocious creature which I had never before ung Lage de 
Pietro della Valle, tom. 5. p. 343. 


+ Porphyrius i in eo opere 8 inſeripſit de abligeatis $ 
uſu carnium, hyaenam dicit ab Indis appellari crocutam 


Gillizs — Ceſner. hiſt. quad. p. 555 
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wm apply; to che hysena., But we- ſhall poſt». 
pone all farther conjectures on this ſubjeR;till 

we come to treat of fabulous animals, and the - 
relations they haxe withireah O. nm 
The panther ef 4he Grooks, the Ihn, enug+ ; 
rins of Gaza, and. the una Anmenius of the A. 
rabians and modern Latins, ſenm 40 be tlic.lame 
animal, namely, the jagkal; which Pollux ſays 
is called ceced hy the Turks V, or hae actors 


ding to Spon an heelerſh ; The modern Greek: 


call it zachalia to he Ferſians fechal |}, or /tha- 
chal h, and.the,mogrs-of Barbaxy derbi, or jaci- 
al, We. ſhall preſexve:r the name jaclal bs. 
cauſe it has heen adopted hy imoſt travellers, ani 
content ourſelyes With remarking in this plact, 
that he diſſexs from the hyaena not only in ſiae, 
figure, and colour, but likewiſe in his manners; 
for the jackals commonly Win troops, and the 
hyacnal is-a ſolitary - animal. Our modern no- 
menclators, in imitation of Kaempfer, call che 
jackal, Jupus aureus, ut Ws hair in of 2 live- 
iy yellow colour. RT bein 
The jackal, as we ed is eee very 
different from the hyaena, as well as from the 
glutton, which laſt is peculiar to the northern 
8 8 Ruſſia, and Siberia: It is 


1 #3, #1 {++ 
. EVER 
2 
* * * $ ©. 


» Geſner. hiſt. . 1 A 

+ Travels of Jacob Spon and George Wheeler, vol. . 
P. 114. Fo « 72 1d. ibid. 

I Voyage de Chardin en Perſe, tom. 2, p· 29. 

Kaempfer, amoenit. exot. p. 41 3. 
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even unknown i the tember lriiates, yen 
conſequently, could never inhabit Arabia,” and 
the other warm cbuntries frecuentedd by” the 
| Beſides, the figure of the glutton res 
| ſemblev'thix of a very large badger; his limbs 
ate ſo' ſhort, that his belly nearky reaches to che 
ground; he has five toes both on the fore and 
hind feet; no mane, and black hair over all the 
body; excepting ſometimes a few drowniſh vel. | 
tow hairs on the flanks; III A/ Word, he p 
nothing in commen with ite yden; but Bis 
voracity. He was likewiſe urenown to the an- 
tients who had not penetrated far into the nor- 
chern regions of Europe. Olaus v is the firſt au- 
thor who mentions this animal, which he has 
called gulo, on account of its gluttony. He Was 
afterwards denominated reſomai in the Sclavonian 
language f, and (jerfy or wilafras in the Ger- 
man. The French travellers: have called him 
glouton 1. Of this ſpecies there are varieties, as 
well as in that of the jackal, which ſhall be 
pointed out in the particular hiſtory of choſe a- 
nimals. But theſe I inſtead of making 
20 | A 233 OY bim 
lerne , ka] Aids. ˖ 31 
8 1 omnia ien re mn voracĩtate creduntur 


inſatiabilia, gulo in partibus Sueciae ſeptentrionalis, praeci- 

puum ſuſcepit nomen, ubi patrio ſermone Jer dieitur, et lingua 
Germanica Miliſraſt, Sclavonice Roſemaka, a multa commeſti- 
one ; Latina vero non niſi fictitio gulo, videlicet a gulolitate, ap- 
pellatur; Hiſt. de gent. ſaptent. ab Olas Maęno, p. 138. 


+ Hiſt, de la Laponie, par Schefter, p. SA 
Auct. hiſt. nat. Polon. p. 311. 


1 Relation de la Grande Tartarie, ] p · 8. 
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him approach nearer the hyaena, remove the. 
two ſpecies to a ſtill greater diſtance. A Lt RET 
Ii The civet has nothing in common with che 
hyaena, excepting the fiſſure or ſac under the 
tail, and the mane along the neck and - ſpine. 
It differs from the hyaena in the figure and ſize 
of the body, being one half ſmaller. Its ears are 
ſhort and covered with hair, while thoſe of the 
hyaena are long and naked. Beſides, it has 
ſhorter limbs, and five toes on each foot; but 
the legs of the hyaena are long, and he has on- 
ly four toes on each foot. Neither does the 
civet dig the earth in queſt of dead bodies. It 
is, therefore, extremely eaſy to CN theſe 
animals. 5 
With regard to the baboon, which i is the papio 
of the Latins, he ſeems to have been miſtaken 
for the hyaena by an ambiguity of names, to 
which a paſſage of Leo Africanus *, copied by 
Marmol t, ſeems to have given riſe. The dabuh, 
ſay theſe two authors, is of the - ſize and figure 
of the wolf, and tears dead bodies from the 
ſepulchres. The ſimilarity of the name dabuhb 
with dubbah, which laſt denotes the hyaena, 


Joined to the avidity for dead carcafſes common 
Vor. V. 2 EN to 


0 Dabub Arabica appellatione Africanis See dicitur. Ani- 
mal et magnitudine et forma Jupum retert, pedes et crura homie 
nis ſmiles ; reliquo beſtiarum genere non eſt noxius, ſed huma- 
na corpora ſepulchris evellit ac devorat; Leon. * de Afric. 
defeript. tom. 2. p. 756. 

t L' Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 57. 
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to the dabub and dubbah, have made them be 
miſtaken for the ſame animal, though it be ex- 
preſsly mentioned in the very paſſages we have 
quoted, that the dabuh has hands and feet like 
thoſe of a man, which correſponds with the ba- | 
boon, but can never apply to the hyaena. 
By looking at Belon's figure of the lupus ma- 
rinus *, which Geſner has copied , this animal 
might be miſtaken for the hyaena, becauſe there 
is a conſiderable reſemblance. But his deſcri 
tion applies not to our hyaena for he tells us, 
that the lupus marinus is an amphibious animal, 
which feeds on fiſhes, and has ſometimes been 
ſeen on the coaſts of the Britiſh ocean. Beſides, 
Belon mentions none of the peculiar characters 
which diſtinguiſh the hyaena from all other qua- 
drupeds. Belon, prepoſſeſſed, perhaps, with the 
notion that the civet was the hyaena of the an- 
tients, has given the figure of the true hyaena, 
under the name of lupus marinus ; for the cha- 
racters of the hyaena are ſo ſingular, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to miſtake him. He is, per- 
haps, the-only quadruped that has four toes on 
each foot. Like the badger, he has an orifice 
under the tail, which penetrates not into the bo- 
dy. He has long, ſtraight, naked ears; a head 
ſhorter and more ſquare than that of the wolf; 
but his legs, particularly the hind ones, are long- 
er. This . placed like thoſe of a dog. 


The 


„ Belon, de aquatil. p. 35. TE 
+ Geſner, hiſt. quadrup. p. 674. 
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The hair of his boy and mane is of a dark gray 
colour, mixed with a little yellow and black, and 
_ tranſverſe duſky undulations. He is of the ſize 


of a- wolf, only his boy is aero and more 
compact. | 


This ſavage and ſolitary a im nber! in the ca- 
verns of the mountains, in the clefts of rocks, or 
dens which he digs for himſelf in the earth. His 
diſpoſition is extremely ferocious, and, though 
taken young, never can be tamed “. Like the 
wolf, he feeds on prey; but he is ſtic onger and 
more daring. He ſometimes attacks men, and 

ruſhes with fury upon cattle of all 5 . He 
| follows 


' D ® 1 marem lſpatiani euriolitatis cauſa alebat ane 
quidam Gaby ſeu ignicola, ſuburbii Cabriſtaan, captam dum u- 
dera ſugeret, in latibulis vicini montis. Ad eam ſpectandam pro- 
greſſus, beſtiam eo ſitu depinxi, quo in fovea ſubdiali duarum 
| orgyarum profunditaris (cui incluſa ſervabatur) cubantem in- 
veni. Deſiderio noſtro poſſeſſor omni ex parte ſatisfacturus, 
eam educi quoque curavit in aream; quod ut tuto fieret, de- 
miſſo fune roſtrum prius illaqueabat; mox deſcendentes ſervi 
protracta utrinque labra funiculo ex pilis contorto, ſtrenue 
colligabant. Hoc faQto educitur, laxatoque fune, qui roſtrum 
fraenabat, beſtia latius diſcurrere permittitur, non ſemel appre- - 
henſa, more athletico in terram projicitur, ac variis laceſſitur 
vexationibus; quibus illa irrito nocendi niſu obluctata, ſub- 
inde mugitum edidit vitulino ſimillimum. Narrabant Gabri 
ſic fraenatam nuper ſe oppoſuiſſe duobus leonibus, quos aſpec+ 
tante oculo ſereniſſimo in fugam verterit; Kaempfer, amoeni - 
tates, p. 412. 413. 

4 In Abyſſinia, the wolves are ſmall and timorous. But they 
have an animal called hyaena, which is extremely bold and 
rapacious He attacks men in the open day as well as during 
the night, and often breaks down the doors and incloſures of 


the ſheep-folds ; Hift- de Þ Abiſinia, par Rudolf; 5. 41. 
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follows the flocks, and often breaks „ | 
doors of ſtables, and the incloſures of the ſheep- 
folds. His eyes ſparkle in the dark; and he is 
ſaid to ſee better in the night than in the day. 
All naturaliſts agree, that his ery reſembles 


the groanings of a man who ' vomits, or rather 
the lowing of a calf, according to Kaempfer *, 
The hyaena defends himſelf againſt the bon, 


is not afraid of the panther, and attacks the ounce, 85 


which is not able to reſiſt him. When prey 


fails, he digs the earth with his feet, and tears 


out the dead bodies of animals and men, who, 
in the countries which he inhabits, are equally 
buried in the fields. He is found in almoſt all 
the warm climates of Africa and Aſia; and the 
animal called faraſſe at Madagaſear , which in 
figure reſembles the wolf, but is larger, ſtronger, 
and more cruel, is perhaps the nn with the 
-hyaena. 

A greater variety of abfurd tories habe been 
related concerning the hyaena than any other 
quadruped. The antients gravely tell us, that the 
hyaena is alternately male and female; that, 
when it brings forth, ſuckles, and rears its young, 
it continues to be a female during the whole 
year; but that, the en year, it reſumes 


the 


* Kaempfer, loc. 1 eitat. 
+ In Madagaſcar, there are animals called n of the 
fame nature with the wolf, but ſtill more voracious ; Mem. pour 


fervir d Phift. des Indes-Orient. p. 168, —See alſo Phiſt, d P'Org 
gue, par Joſep Jumilla, tom. 3. þ. 603. 
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the fan@ions of the male, and makes its\compa- 
nion ſubmit to the lot of the female. This ſtory, 
it is apparent, has no other foundation than the 
fiſſure under the tail, which is common tothe 
male as well as the female, independent of the 


organs of generation peculiar to both ſexes, Which, 


in the hyaena, are ſimilar to thoſe of all other 


quadrupeds. The hyaena has been ſaid to imi- 
tate the human voice, to remember the names of 


ſhepherds, to call upon, to faſcinate, and to de- 

prive them of the power of motion; and, at the 

ſame time, to terrify the cepherdeſſes, to make 
them run from and neglect their flocks, to ren- 
der them frantic with love, &c.—All this might 
happen without the hyaena! and I here ſtop, 
leſt I ſhould, with Pliny, incur the cenſure of 
delighting in compiling and TOO , | 
fables. 


SUPPLEMENT: 


in the year 1773, I faw a male e at ole 
fair of St Germain. The hyaena above deſcri- 
bed was perfectly ferocious; but this male, ha- 
ving been tamed when young, was remarkably 
gentle; for, though his maſter often-provoked 
him with a cudgel, in order to make him erect 
his mane, he inſtantly afterwards ſeemed to forget 


the affront. He played with his keeper, who - 
* his hand into the animal's s mouth, without 
| | 55 the 


— 
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the leaſt apprehenſion. of danger. This hyaena 
| was preciſely of the ſame ſpecies with that whoſe 
deſcription I have formerly given; and I have 
nothing to add to it, excepting that the tail of 
this male was all white, witheut any mixture of 
other colours. He was ſomewhat larger than 
the firſt, being three feet two inches long, from 
the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of the 
tail, and carried his head lower than is repre- 
ſented in the figure. His height was two feet 
three inches; and his hair was white, intermix- 
ed with ſtreaks and ſpots of black, both on 8 | 

body and legs. 

In the ſouth part of the iſland of Meroe, chebe 
are hyaenas much larger than thoſe of Barbary. 
Their muzzle 1s longer, and has a-greater reſem- 

blance to that of a dog. This animal is ſo ſtrong, 
that he carries off a man to the diſtance of a 
league or two, without ſtopping. His hair is 
. coarſe, browner than that of the other kind, and 
the tranſverſe ſtreaks are blacker. His mane e- 
rects not from the head, but from the tail. Mr 
Bruce was the firſt who remarked of this hyaena, 
as well as that of Syria and Barbary, that, when 
forced to fly, they are lame of the left hind-leg, 
which continues ſo remarkably for about a hun- 
dred paces, that the animal ſeems as if he weuld 
tumble down on his left ſs 


* 


Ihe 


r Note communicated to M. de Buffon from Mir Bruce, 
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T is the opinion & moſt naturaliſts, that the 
- perfume called muſk. was furniſhed only by 
' one ſpecies of animal. I have ſeen two of theſe 
animals, which, it muſt be allowed, have many 
efſential relations, both in their external and in- 


my ee but they differ from each IT 


| | by = 
W's. + The civet has ſhort rounded ears, &&y-llue eyes, A * * | 
noſe, black. at the point; the ſides of the face, chin, breaſt, 
legs, and feet, are black; the reſt of the face, and part of the 
ſides of the neck are white, tinged with yellow. From each 
ear three black ſtripes proceed, and end at the throat and 
ſhoulders. The back and fides are cinereous, tinged with 
yellow, and marked with large duſky ſpots diſpoſed in rows. 
The hair is coarſe, and that on the top of the body is longeſt, 
ſtanding up like a mane. The tail is ſometimes wholly black. 
and ſometimes ſpotted near the baſe. The length, from noſe 
to tail, is about two feet three inches, that of the tail is four- 
teen inches; and the body is pretty thick; Pennant's fynopf. of 
quad. p. 234. 
Animal Zibethi; Caius apud Gefner, p. 837. Se 
Civette; Mem. pour ſervir a hiſt. des animaux, prem. * 
157. | 
6 Civet cat; Raii ſinapſ. quad. p. 178. 
Coati civetta vulgo; Klein. guad. p. 73. 
Meles faſciis et maculis albis, nigris, et refuſcentibus varie · 
gata; Briſon. quad. p. 186. | 
+ The Zibet has ſhort round ears, a ſharp long WS a pale 
cinereous face. The head and lower part of the neck are 
mixed with dirty white, brown, and black. The ſides of the 
neck are marked with ſtripes of black, beginning near the ears, 


and 
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by ſach a number of other characters, as entitle. 


themto be regarded as two diſtin ſpecies. To the 
firſt we have preſerved the antient name of civet, 
and to the ſecond we have given, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, that of zibet. The civet appears to be 
the ſame with that deſcribed by the gentlemen of 
the Academy in the Mem. pour ſervir a I hiftoire 
des animaux, by Caius in Geſner, P. 873. and by 


Fabius Columna, who has given a figure of both 
male and female in the work of Jean! Faber, 
which is at the end of that of Hernandes *. 


The ſecond ſpecies, which I have called the 
2ibet, ſeems to be the ſame animal with that 
deſcribed by M. de la Peyronnie, under the 
name of the muſk animal, in the Mem. de 
F Aacad. des ſciences, annte 1731. Both differ 
from the Roe wy the lame ee both 

| 5 | Kd 


and ending at the breaſt and Boulder, From the middle 
of the neck, along the ridge of the back, extends a black line, 
reaching ſome way up the tail ; on each fide are two others. 
The fides are ſpotted with afſh-colour and black. The tail 
is barred with black and white; and the black bars are broad- 
er on . upper ſide chan the lower; Pennant's Synopf. of quad. 

23 
0 Animal de muſk; Meme. de Acad. des ow anne 1731, he 
443- 

Felis Zibethi ; Geſner. hiſt. guad. p. 836. 

Animal Zibethi; Aldrov. de guad. digit. p. 349- 

Viverra Zebethi, cauda annulata, dorſo einereo nigrogue 
undatim ſtriato; Lynn. ft. nat. p. 65. 

Note. The noageaciators have not diſtinguiſhed theſe two 
animals; and we know not to which of them their phraſes 
and definitions ought to be applied; becauſe they give ne 
characters which are not common to both. 

* Hernandes, hiſt, Mex. p. wm” 
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want the mane or Jong hair on the” ſpine; | 
and both have annulated tails, © But the divert 
has neither mane nor Tings. It muſt” be al- 
lowed, however; that our zibet and the muſk a- 
nimal of M. de la Peyronnie, have not ſuch a per- 
fect reſemblance as to leave no doubt concerning 
the identity of their ſpecies, In the zibet, the 
rings on the tail are larger than thoſe of the 
"muſk animal. The former has not a double 
collar, and his tail is ſhorter in proportion to the 
length of his body,” But theſe differences are 
fight, and appear to be only accidental varieties, 
to which the civet muſt be more liable than o- 
ther wild animals, becauſe he is kept in a do- 

meſtic ſtate in many parts of India and the Le- 
vant. It js certain, however, that out zibet 
has a greater reſemblance to the muſk animal 
of M. de la Peyronnie than to the civet, and, 
conſequently, the two former may be regarded 
as belonging to the ſame ſpecies; for we have 
no abſolute certainty that the civet and zibet 
are not varieties of the ſame ſpecies, becauſe, we 
are ignorant whether they can intermix and pro- 
duce fertile individuals: And, when we fay, 
that they ſeem to be different ee we only 
mean that the preſumption i is exceedingly ſtrong, 
fince it is founded on permanent differences in 
their characters, which generally diſtinguiſh real 
ſpecies from accidental varieties. 

The animal we here call the ee, 18 named 

Vol. V. Hh ſelanoue 
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Jalanoue in Madagaſcar, -#zime or uzfuſi | in 
Congo, kankan 4 in Ethiopia, and kaftor in 
Guiney. We are certain that it is the civet of 
Guiney; for our ſubject was ſent alive, from Gui- 
ney to St Domingo, to one of our correſpondents, 
who, aftet feeding it ſome time, led. it for 

the conveniency of carriage. 
The zibet is probably the civet "of Aſia, of 
the Eaſt Indies, and of Arabia; where he i is cal- 
led Zebet or Zibet, an Arabian word, which ſig- 
nifies alſo the perfume of this animal. He*dif- 

fers from the civet in having a longer and thick- 
er body, a thinner and flatter muzzle, which is 
. ſomewhat concave on the upper part; while the 
muzzle « of the civet is thicker, ſhorter, and a lit- 
tle convex. The ears of the former are alſo 
larger, and more erect. His tail is longer, and 
better marked with annular ſpots, and his hair 
is ſhorter and ſofter. He has no mane, or long 
hair on the neck and ſpine, no black ſpots un- 
der the eyes, or on the cheeks, which are re- 
markable characters in the civet. Several tra- 
vellers have ſuſpected that there were two ſpe- 
cies of civets; but no body has examined them 
ſo minutely as to furniſh a diſtinct deſcription. 
We have ſeen both, and, after a careful compa- 
riſon, we think they are not only different ſpe- 

cies, but belong, perhaps, to different climates. 


Theſe 
Voyage de. Flacourt, p. 150. 184. 
I Merolla, quoted by M. Abbé Prevoſt. _. gene des 
Voyages, tom. 4. p-. 585. 
1 Id. tom. 3. p. 295. 
Id. ibid. tom. 4. p, 236. tom. 5. P. 86. 
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Theſe animals live been called ninſk-cats'or 


vet-cats, though they have nothing in — 


with the cat but aꝑility of body. They rather re- 
ſemble the fox, eſpecially in the head. Their ſkifi 


is marked with bands and ſpots, which has made 
them be miſtaken for the panther, when” ſeen 
at a diſtance. But they differ from the panther 


3 There is an animal cal- 


led the genet, which is ſpotted in the ſame man- 
ner, whoſe. head is nearly of the ſame form, 
and which, like / the civet, has a ſac where 
an odoriferous liquor i is ſecreted. But the genet 
is ſmaller than our civet. Its limbs are ſhorter, 
and its body much thinner. Its perfume is weak, 
and of ſhort duration: But the perfume of the 
civet is very ſtrong; ; and Ws of the zibet is ſtill 
more violent and piercing“. This odordus li- 


quor is found in the fiſſure * theſe two a- 


nimals have near the organs of generation. It 
is a thick humour, of the confiſtence of poma- 
tum, and its perfume, though very ſtrong, is a- 
greeable, even when it iſſues from the body of 
the animal. This matter of the civet muſt not be 
ee with . which is a er eee 

| | | nd 


C „ Notwithſtanding all the. attention that "i for. a long 
time been beſtowed. in collecting foreign animals at the Me- 
nagerie, theſe are the only two of this ſpecies which have ap- 
peared, or which, among the nugiber of muſk animals that 

ve have ſeen there, had a ſtrong perfume; Mem. de la Peyronniz 
inſerts dans ceux de Þ Academie des Sciences, annce 17315 þ. 444. 
The author, in this paſſage, is ſpeaking of the muſk animal, 
which we believe to be the ſame with our * 


* 


: * 
ny 
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humour, derived from an animal totally diffe- 
rent from the civet or zibet. The animal which 
produces the muſł is 2 ſpecies of roebuek, or 
goat, without horns, which has nothing in com- 
mon with the civets but its ſtrong perfume. 
Hence theſe two ſpecies of civets have never 
bern properly diſtinguiſhed. Both have ſome- 
times been confounded with the ſtinking wea- 
ſels *, the genet, and the muſk deer; they have 
.alfo. — miſtaken for the hyaena. Belon, Who 
has given a figure and deſcription of the civet, 
maintains that it was the hyaena of the an- 
tients f. His error is the more excuſable that it 
is not without foundation. It is certain, that 
moſt of the fables related concerning the hyaena 
have been derived from the civet. The phil. 
ters, ſaid to have been extracted from certain 
parts of the hyaena, and their power of exciting 
love, indicates ſufficiently that the antients knew 
the ſtimulating virtue of the civet's pomatum, 
which is {till uſed for this purpoſe in the Eaſt. 
What they have related concerning the uncertain. 
ty of the ſex in the hyaena, applies ſtill better to the 
civet; for, in the male, nothing appears external, 
ly but three apertures, ſo perfectly ſimilar to thoſe 
of the female, that it is impoſſible otherwiſe to di- 
' Riinguiſh the ſex than by diſſection. The aper- 
| ture 


* Aldroyandus remarks, that the Rinking weaſel, called 
eveſem in Virginia, is the civetz De guad. digit. p. 342. This 
error has been adopted by Sir Hans Sloane, who, in his hiſto» 


ry of Jamaica, ſays that there are ciyets in Virginia. 
+ Belon, Obſery. fol, 9% 
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rous humour, is found, lies between the other 
two, and in the mmm 
from the os ſacrum to the pubis. 215 
The error of Gregoire de — waiving, 
gard to the climates which give birth to the ci- 
vets, has been more generally diffuſed than that 
of Belon. After telling us that they are com- 
mon in Africa and the Eaſt Indies, he aſſerts po= 
fitively, that they are very numerous in every 
part of South America. This aſfertion, tranſ- 
mitted to us by Faber, has been copied by Al- 
drovandus, and adopted by all ſucceeding wri- 
ters on the ſubject. It is certain, however, that 
the civets are peculiar to the warm climates of 
the Old Continent, and could never paſs by the 
north into America, where, in fact, no civets e- 
ver exiſted till they were tranſported from the 
Philippine iſlands, and the coaſt of Africa. But,, 
as the aſſertion of Bolivar is poſitive, and mine 
| only negative, I muſt give my reaſons for pro- 
_ ving the falfity of the fact, To enable the read- ' 
er to judge, beſide the remarks I am about to make, 
I ſhall quote the paſſage of Faber entire L. 1, 
Faber's 


Hoc . (zibethicum ſeilicet) naſeitur in multis In- 
diae Orientalis atque Oceidentalis partibus, eujuſmodi in o- 
rientali ſunt provinciae Bengala, Ceilan, Sumatra, java 
major et minor, Malipur, ac plures alia In Nova Hiſpania 
vero ſunt provinciae de Quatemala, Campege, Nicaragua, de .4 
Vera-Cruce, Florida, et magna illa inſula Sancti Dominici, 6 
aut Hiſpaniola, Cuba, Mantalino, Gnadalupa, et aliae —In _ | 
regno Peruano animal hoc magna copia reperitur, in Para- AZ 
| _ gnay, 
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Faber's figure was leſt to him by Reechi; with- 


out any deſcription x. Upon this, figure is in- 
ſeribed animal ⁊ibethicum Americunum. It Has no 
ſimilarity either to the civet or zibet, but ra- 
ther reſembles the badger. 2. Faber gives a deſcrip- 


tion and ſigures of the male and female civet; 


which reſemble our zibet; but theſe civets are 
not the ſame animal f with that repreſented in 
the firſt figure; and the ſecond two are not fi- 
gures of American animals, but of civets belong- 
ing to the Old Continent, of which Fabius Co- 
lumna, 'fellow-member with Faber of the Lyn- 
cean academy, had obtained drawings at Naples, 
and ſent him the figures and deſcriptions. 3 
After quoting Gregoiro de Wau, 4. concerning 

3 $1611 I 70 the 


guay, eee 8 Ae de la Sierra, 
Jungas, Andes, Chiachiapoias, Quizos, Timana, novo regno, 
et in omnibus provinciis magno flumine Maragnone confini- 
bus, quae <irci hoc ferme fine numero ad duo leucarum 
miltia ſunt extenſa. Multo adhuc plura ejuſmodi animalia 
naſcuntur in Braſilia, ubi mercatura vel cambium zibethi ſive % 
algaliae exercitatur ; Novae Hiſp. anim. Nardi Antonii Recchi 
imagines et nomina, Joannis Fabri Lyncei expoſitione, pag. 5 39. 

„See what Faber remarks; in his preface, concerning the 
animals of which he is about to treat. Non itaque fis neſeius, 
hos in animalia, quos modo commentarios edimus, mera 
noſtra conſcriptos eſſe induſtria ac conjectura ad quaſnam 
animantium' noſtrorum ſpecies illa reduci poſſint, cum in au- 
tographo, praeter nudum nomen et exactam picturam, de hi(-_ 
toria ne gry quidem reperiatur; pag. 465 

+ Faber himſelf is obliged to acknowledge that the figures 
had no reſemblance. Quantum haec icon ab illa Mexicana 
difterat, ipſa pagina oftendit. Ego climatis et regionis diffe- 
rentiam plurimum poſſe non nego; 5. 581. 

t Miror profecto Gregorii noſtri ſummam in animalium 
perquiſitione induſtriam et tenaciſſimam eorum quae vidit un- 

quam 
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the climates ka the civet is found, Faber con- 
cludes with admiring Bolivar 's great memory. 
and with telling us, that he heard all this relation 
from the mouth of its author. Theſe three re- 
marks are alone ſufficient to throw. a ſuſpicion 
on this pretended animal zibethicum Americanum, 
as well as upon the aſſertions of Faber borrowed 
from Bolivar. But, to render our detection of 
this error complete, we find, in a tract compoſed 
by Fernandes upon American animals, at the 
end of the volume which contains the Natural 
hiſtory of Mexico by Hernandes, Recchi, and 
Faber, a paſſage that flatly contradicts Bolivar, 
and where Fernandes aſſurès us, that the civet 18 
not an American animal “, but that, in his time, 
they had begun to trauſpore ſome of them from 
the e Wands to New . e BY - * Bus, 


y by 
quam memoriam. Juro tibi, mi Aer onna. quae hac · 
tenus ipſius ab ore et ſeriptis hauſi, et poſthac dicturus ſum, 
plura rarioraque illius ipſum ope libri memoriter deſcripſiſſe, 
et per compendium quodammodo (cum inter colloquia pro- 
tractiora et jam plura afferat) tantum contraxiſſe; p. 540. 
De Aluro a quo Gallia vocata corraditur, c. 34. Non 
me latet vulgare eſſe, hoc felis vocari genus Hiſpanis, quan- 
quam advenam non indigenam, verum qui ex infulis Philip- 
 Picis coepit jam in hanc Novam Hiſpaniam adferri; Hiſt. anim-. 
et miner. Nov. Hiſp. lib. 1- @ Franciſe. Fernandes, p. 1 1. TIP 
+ The civet is found in the mountains of the Philippine 
iſlands. His ſkin reſembles that of the tiger, and he is equal- 
ly ſavage, though much ſmaller. When ſeized by the hun- 
ters, they tie him, and, after taking out the ciuet from a ſmall 
purſe under the tail, they ſet him at liberty, that they may 
have an opportunity of catching him another time; Relat. 
de divers voyages, par Thevenot- Relat. des Iles Philippines, p. 10, 
We find a number of civets in the mountains of the Philiꝑ- 
pine iſlands ; Hif. gen. des voyager, tom. . 397 
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by uniting this poſitive teſtimony of Fernandes | 


to that of all the travellers who ſay that the ei- 


vets are very common in the Philippine iſlands, 
in the Eaſt Indies, and in Africa, none of whom 
mention their having ever ſeen theſe animals in 
America, it will no longer admit of a doubt, that 
the civet is not a native of America, but an ani- 


mal peculiar to the warm climates of the Old 


Continent, and was never found in the New till 
after being tranſported thither. If I had not 
guard againſt miſtakes of this kind, 
which are too frequent, I would have announced 
our civet as an American animal, becauſe it was 
tranſmitted from St Domingo; but, having exa- 
mined the memoir and letter of M. Pages, which 
accompanied the animal, I found that it came 
originally from Guiney . Theſe particular 
facts I conſider as ſo many proofs of the general 
poſition, that there is a real diſtinction between 


all the animals peculiar to the ſouthern regions 
of each Continent. 


Hence 


This civet was brought from Guiney: It fed upon 
fruits; but it likewiſe very willingly eat fleſh. While it lived, 
it diffuſed, to a great diſtance, an inſupportable odour of 
mulſk ; and, after its death, I was not able to endure the ſcent 
in a chamber. Immediately above the ſcrotum, I found a 
fiſſure, which was a common paſſage to two pouches, one on 
each ſide of the teſticles. Theſe pouches were full of a gray, 
thick, viſcid humour, mixed with long hairs of the ſame co- 
lour with thoſe I found in the pouches. The ſacs or pouch - 
es were about an inch and a half deep ; and their diameter 
was much larger at the top than the bottom; Extrait du 
Mem. de M. Pages, Medecin du Roi d Saint-Domingue, date du Cap, 
te 6. Septembre, 1759. 
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Hence the civet: and zibet belong to the Old 
8 They differ from each other only by 
the external marks formerly pointed out. For 
the ſtructure of their internal organs, and of the 


reſervoirs which contain their perfume, I muſt 


refer to the excellent deſcriptions of Meſirs Mo- 
rand and Peyronnie , With regard to what 


remains of the hiſtory of theſe two animals, as 
it is difficult to apply particular facts to the one 


in preference to the other, I have comprehended 
the whole under one article. 


The civets f, though oats debe of the 


warm climates of Africa and Aſia, can live in 
temperate and even in cold countries, provided 
they are defended from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, and are ſerved with ſucculent nouriſhment.. 


Numbers of them are kept in Holland for the 


purpoſe of ſelling their perfume. The civet 
made at Amſterdam, is preferred by our mer- 
chants to that which comes from the Levant or 
India, becauſe the latter is generally leſs pure, 
That brought from Guiney would be the belt f, 


Vol. V. BY te if 


* Mem. de Vacad. des ſciences, atnte 1728, et wes 0G 

+ This word, when uſed in the 22 ene, bock the” 

civet and zibet. 

t There are a number eben in Malabar, 10 is a mall 
ann nearly of the figure of a cat, only its muzzle is ſharper, 
its claws lefs dangerous, and its cry different. The perfume it 
produces is ſecreted, like a kind of greaſe, in an aperture un. 
der the tail. It is extracted, from time to time, and never a- 


bounds, excepting che animal be well fed. It conſtitutes a great 


trade at Calicut; but, unleſs a man collects it himſelf, it is al- 
moſt always adulterated; Voyage de Dellen, p. 11. Optimum zi- 
vethi genus ex Guinea advebitur, finceritate eximium ; Joannes Hugo. 
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ir che Negroes, as well as the Indians and Le- 
vanters , did not adulterate it wich the j juices of 


plants, or laudanum, ſtorax, ang other balſamic : 
d odoriferous drugs. it þ 


To colle& this oopfitins, he aaa 18 ou in 
to a narrow cage, where he cannot turn himſelf. 
The cage is opened at one end; the animal is 
drawn. little out by the tail, Abd fixed in this 


poſition, by putting a ſtick acroſs the bars of 
the cage, which likewiſe enables the people to 


jay hold of the hind legs, "Ry then. introduce a 
mall 


8 The cat which produces the civet, has the head and muzzle 
bf the fox. It is large, ſpotted like a tiger, and extremely fe- 
rocious. Every two days, the civet is extracted, which is a mu- 
cous ſubſtance, or thick ſuet, lying in a cavity under the tail, 
bee. ; Voyage de Ja Maire, p. 100. It is the Guiney civet of which | 
the author is here ſpeaking, —I ſaw at Cairo, in the houſe of 3 
ey a ſeyeral ferociops animals, nearly of the ſize of a ſet · 
ting dog, but thicker, and of the Figure of a cat, They are 
called wt caty, and are kept in cages . . To prevent them 
from biting, they are confined ſeparately in ſtrong wooden cages, 
ſo narroyy that the animals cannot turn themſelves, .. ..' The 
people open ſo much of the hind part of the cage as is neceſſary to 
Jet the animal's legs be drawn out, without allowing it to turn to 
wound the perſon who holds it; and, after collecting the civer, 
the animal is returned to his priſon ; Voyage de Pietro deila Valle, 
tem. 1: p. 401.— The civets, which ape called zebider in Arabic, 
are naturally ſavage, and inhabit the mountains of Ethiopia. 
Many of them are tranſported intp Europe; They are taken 
when young, apd fed in lrong wooden gages, with milk, meal, 
poiled wheat, rice, and ſometices fleſh, &c.; I Afrigue de Marmel, | 
gem. 1+ 5. 57— wage eh Theyenet, len- 15. 476. The civets of 
Java produce as great a quantity of perfume as thoſe of Guiney; 3 
put it is neither ſq white, nor ſo gapd; Suite de la Relation 
ef Adam Cleatiur, tom. 2, p. 350, Andigenae ita hoc pigmentum 
gdulterant, ut auſim affirmare, nullum n — 1 
pes delerri; Prof. dip Rift. Egypt. p. 230 
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Fuel ſpoon into the ſac” that contains the pets 


fume, with which they ſerape all its internal 
ſides, and put the matter into a veſſel, which 18 


covered up with great care. This 
repeated two or three times a- week. 


e quan- 


tity of odoreus humour depends mach on the 


quality of the nouriſhment, and the appetite of 


th& animal, which always produces more in pro- 


portion to the goodneſs of its food. Boiled fleſh; 
egg rice; ſmall animals, birds; young poultry, 
and eſpecially fiſh, are the beſt kinds of food, and 


they ought to be varied in fuch a maritter as to 
preſerve the health and excite the appetite, He 


requires very little water; and, though he drinks 
ſeldoni; he diſcharges ürine frequently; and, in 


this operation, thie male 1 ts wor io be diſtinguliftt« 


ed from the end. 

The perfume of cheſe dtlmath is 0 ſtrong, that 
it infeQs all parts of the body: The hair and 
the ſkin are ſo thoroughly penetrated with this 
8 a gee retain it long al alter death; and, 


1 | during 
„The ieder that coritains the odorous liquor of the ti 
ve lies below the anus, and above another orifice; which is d 


ſimilar in both ſexes, that, without diſſection, all civets appear 


to be females .... As this liquor becomes incommodious, 
when the reſervoirs are too full of it; the animal is provided 


with proper muſcles for ſqueeting it out. Though it be col- | 


lected in great quantities in theſe reſeryoirs, where it is likewiſe 
brought to the higheſt perfection; yet it ſeems to be diffuſed by 
ſweat through the whole ſkin ; for the hair bf both our civets 
had a ſtrong ſmell ; that of thi male, particularly, was ſo im · 

ed with perfume, that the hand, after gently rubbing 


his hair, retained an agreeable odour for a vonſbleravle time; 
Hiſt. de J Acad, det ſciences, tom, 1. f. 82. 
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during life, it is ſo violent as to be quite inſup- 
portable, eſpecially if a petſon is ſhut up in the 
ſame apartment with the animal. When heated 
with rage, the odour becomes more highly ex- 
alted; and, if the animal be tormented till he 
Gon, the keeper collects the ſweat, Which has 
likewiſe a ſtrong ſcent, and. ſerves for adultera- 
ting, or at leaſt mean the "—_ of. the 
perfume. - bo 
he civets are naturally anne nnd, even fome- N 


to. be eee and handled. without danger. by 


They have ſtrong ſharp teeth; but their claws. 
are weak and blunt. Though their bodies are 

thick, they are aQtive and nimble. They leap 
like cats, but can likewiſe run like dogs. They 
live by hunting and ſurpriſing ſmall . and 
birds. Like the fox, they enter the court- yards, 
and carry off poultry. Their eyes ſparkle in the 
dark, and they probably ſee. well during the 
night. When animal food fails them, they eat 
roots and fruits. They drink little, never fre- 
quent moiſt places, and ſpontaneouſly live among 
burning ſands and arid mountains. In their 
own climate, they are very prolific ; but, though 

they can live and produce their perfume in tem- 
perate regions, they are incapable of multiplying. 
Their voice is ſtronger, and their tongue ſmoother 
than thoſe of the cat ; and their cry has a reſem- 
blance to that of an enraged W | , 
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In Europe, the unctuous perfume extracted . 
from łheſe ani 


is called an or 

algallia in Arabia. © It is more way in Soy oh 
the Levant, than in the more northern countries. 

It is hardly now employed as a, medicine ; hor = 
the p )erLUMers and confeQtioners make: uſe jo 
it in he compoſition | of their perfumes. The 
odour, of che civet, though ſtrong, is mare agree» 
able than t thay bf muſk. But both of them Joſt 
855 reputation upon the diſcovery, of ambex- 
gris, or rather the mode of Preparing it; And 
eren the ambergris, which ich not. Jong ago * 
eſtermed for the excellence of it its nels Bp. ce 


ſed to be e by TT, of : 2. refined an 

= e 17. © 115 4 10 c They 903 88 1255 9 
4 Ea . Fa Sh b i wi f 10 1%, dg 

TY Dag 32840 rape | 355 


U. D Þ/! L. E * E N 1. 80 
„ 02001079 0069 1 LOL bau t 22.06 
* the year 1772; 11 ts Ladebat ſent à lle 
civet to M. Bertin ſecretary of ſtate. This ani- 
mal was given by the Dutch Governour of Fort 
Mine, on the coaſt of Africa, t0 the captain ot 
one of M. de Ladebat's ſhips, in the year 1770, 
and was landed at Bourdeaus | in che month of 
November 1772. On its arrival, it was - 
weak; but, after ſome days, reſumed its ſtrength, | 
and, at the end of five or ſix months, its ſize was 
| augmented about four inches. It was fed with 
raw and boiled fleſb, fiſh, ſoup, and milk. It 
was kept warm during the winter; for it ſeemed 


to ſuffer much from cold, and became leſs fero» 
cious when expoſed to it. ao 
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"HE Genet is 4 dan 3 than u 


It has a long body, ſhort legs, a 
22 . a ſlender head, ſmooth, ſoft hair 


of a ſhining grayiſh aſh-colour, marked with 
black pots,” which are round and detached on 
the ſides, but unite ſo cloſely on the back, that 
they ſeem to form coef black bars, ſtreich- 
ing along the body. Upon the „ . ſpine, 

there is a kind of mane or long hair, forming a 
black bar from the head to «ay tail, which. laſt is 


as long as the body, and marked with ſeven or 
eight alternately black and white rings, The 
black ſpots on the neck are alſo in the form of 
bars; and under each eye there is a very con- 
ſpicuous white ſpot. Under the tail, and i the 
© ® The ears of the genet are a little pointed; the body is 
lender, and the tail very long. The colour of the body is a 
tawny red, ſpotted with black, and the ridge of the back is 
marked with a black line. The tail is annulated with black 


and tawny, and the feet are black. Sometimes the ground 


colour of the hair-inclines to gray. It is about the ſize of 4 
martin; but the fur is ſhorter 3 Pennant · | | 
La Genetta ; Belon, obf. p. 73. 


' Genetta ; Geſner. Hiſt. guad. p. 549- 


{| Genetta, vel Ginetta; Naii fmopſ. guad. p. 201. | 
Viverra geuetta, cauda annulata, corpore fulvo-tiigricatite 


maculato; Lyn. Syſt. Nat. p. 65. 
; Muſtela cauda ex annulis alternatim albidis et nigris varie- 


Sata. . ' Genetta, La genette ; Briſon. Regn. anim. p. 255. 
Coati, genetta Hiſpanis; Klein. quad. p. 73+ 
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fame ſituation as in the bivets; 3 has an 
aperture or fac, in which is ſecteted 'a kind of 
perfume ; but it is weak, and ſoon loſes its o- 
dour. The genet is longer than the martin, to 
which it has a great reſemblance in figure, man- 
ners, and diſpoſitions. But the genet ſeems to | | 
be miore eaſily tamed. Belon tells us, that he | 
ſaw'genets in the houſes of Conſtantinople, which ; 
were as tame as cats, and allowed to run about, 
without doing any kind of miſchief; and that 
they are called Conflantinople cats, Spaniſh cats, 
or genet cats, They have nothing, however, in 
common with cats, but the art of watching and 
catching mice. It is, perhaps, becauſe they are 
found only in Spain and the Levant, that they 
have obtained the names of theſe countries; for 
the word genet is not derived from the antient 
languages, and is probably a new name, taken 
from ſome placę frequented by the genet, which 
we know is very common in Spain, where a cer- 
tain race of horſes arę called genet s. Naturaliſts 
pretend, that the genets inhabit only moiſt places, 
and in the neighbourhood of brooks; and that 
they are never found in mountains or dry grounds. 
Their ſpecies is not numerous, or at leaſt much 
diffuſed. There are none in France *, or in any 
other province of Europe, excepting Spain and 
Turkey. Hence, for their ſubſiſtence and mul- 
tiplication, they require 3 warm climate; yet 
none of them appear to be found in the warm 
W one 
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countries of Africa and A en the Fallune, 
which is called; the Madagaſcar genct, is a dif- 
ferent ſpecies, and ſhall aſterwards be deſcribed. 
e ſkin of this animal makes a light and 
e en Genet mufs were very faſhion⸗- 
able ſome years ago, and gave à high price. But, 
ſince we learned the art of cuunterfeiting them, 
by painting with black ſpots the ſkin of the gray 
rabbit, their price has —_ DE TR SY _ | 
9 mode Io er 


£ | t 


50; U F PL FS N 5 ; 

. 1 remarked; nnder the article penet,” chat the 
ſpecies was not widely diffuſed, and that there 
were none of them in France, nor in any other 
province of Europe, excepting Spain and Tur- 
key. I bad not then learned that genets were 
found in our ſouthern provinces, and that they 
are very common in Poitou, - where they are 
known by the name of genets, even to the pea- 
fants, who aſſure us, that theſe animals inhabit 
only moiſt places and the banks of rivulets f. 

The Abbe Roubaud, author of the Gazette 
d Agriculture, and ſeveral other uſeful works, 


was the firſt who announced to. the public the 


exiſtence of — animal as a native of France. 
No In 
Zee above, p 255. 
+ Extrait des affiches du Poiton, « du Jeudi, 10. Ferrier 
1774 
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In the month of April 1775, he ſent me a genet 
that he had killed at Livray 1 in Poitou, and which, 
excepting ſome. variations in the colour of the 
hair, was the ſame with the Spaniſh genet. 
This animal is likewiſe found 1 in the nN 
ing provinces. 
For theſe thirty years that 1 TEE lied in 
© the province of Rouergue,' ſays M. Delpeche, 


© it has been a conſtant practice among our pea- , 


ſants to bring dead genets every. winter to a 
certain merchant of this place, who told me 
that they were not numerous, but that they 


live in the neighbourhood of Villefranche, and 


* burrow, during the winter, in holes, like rab- 
© bits. If neceſſary, I can fend you ſome dead 
< ſpecimens of this creature *. 

We have given a figure of a female genet, 
which differs ſo much from the female formerly 
repreſented, as to merit a particular deſcription. 
It was ſhown at the fair of St Germain in the 


year 1772. It was fierce, and endeavoured to 


bite. It was kept in a narrow, roundiſh cage, 
which rendered it difficult to be drawn. It was 
fed with fleſh, and had the phyſiognomy, and 
all the principal characters of the genet formerly 
repreſented. The head was long and lender; 
the muzzle was alſo long, and advanced beyond 
the under jaw. The eye was large, with a nar- 
row pupil. The ears were round; and the hair 
of the head and body was ſpotted. The tail was 
"VOL, V. RE e 
Lettre de M. Delpeche, Maitre es arts, a M. de 3 


long and buſhy. ' This animal was ſomewhat 
thicker than the former. The latter, indeed, 
was young, for it grew conſiderably larger in 
three or four months: We could not learn from 
what country it had been brought: His keeper 
had purchaſed it, ſeven or eight months before, 
in London. It was in perpetual motion, never 
reſting, except during the time it ſlept. 

I The genet now under conſideration was twen- 
ty inches long, and ſeven inches and a half high. 
The upper part of the neck was more buſhy than 
that of the former genet, whoſe hair was all of 
an equal length. The circular bars on the tail 
are leſs diſtinct, and, indeed, extend not farther 
than about one third part of the tail. The 
whiſkers are black, and much longer, being two 
inches ſeven lines long, and lie upon the cheeks, 
inſtead of being erect, as in the cats and tigers. 
The noſe is black, and the noſtrils very much 
arched. Above the noſe there is a black line, 
which extends to between the eyes, and is ac- 
companied by two white. bands. Above the 
eyes there is a white ſpot, and a white band be- 
low them. The ears are black, but longer and 
narrower at the baſe than thoſe of the firſt genet. 
The hair of the body is of a whitiſh gray colour, 
mixed with large black hairs, which being re- 
flected, ſeem to form a kind of black undulations. 
The upper part of the back is ſtriped and ſpot- 

ted with hlack; the reſt of the body is marked 
in the ſame manner, but the black is fainter. 
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The belly is white, and the legs and thighs black. 
The paws are ſhort ; and there are five toes on 
each foot. The daes are white and crooked. 
The tail is ſixteen inches long, and about two 
inches thick at the origin; the upper third part 
of the tail is of the colour of the body, and 
marked with black rings, which are very ill de- 
fined. The other two thirds of 1 it are black. 


[ 


The CANADIAN MUSK RAT *, and. 
che MUSCOVY MUSK RAT rig f 


HOUGH theſe two animals have received 
the ſame denomination of muſk rats, and 
have ſome common characters, they ought not 


* The muſk beaver has a thick blunt noſe, ſhort ears al- 
moſt hid in the fur, and large eyes. The toes on each foot 
are ſeparated, the hind ones being fringed on the fides with 
ſtrong hair, cloſely ſet together. The tail is compreſſed ſide - 
| wiſe, very thin at the edges, and covered with ſmall ſcales, 
intermixed with a few hairs. The head and body are of a 
reddiſh brown, and the breaſt and belly of an aſh- colour, 
tinged with red. The fur is very fine. The length, from 
noſe to tail, is one foot, and that of the tail nine inches. In 
the form of its body, it exactly reſembles a beaver ; Pennant's 

Synop/. of quad. p. 259. 
It is called ondatra by the North American ſavages ; Rat 
muſque de Canada. 
Muſſaſcus ; Smith's Virginia, p. 27. 
Muſquaſk; Jaſehn t voy. New England, p. 86. 
Muſk rat; Lawſon, Carolina, p. 120. 
Caſtor zibethicus, cauda longa, compreſſoJanceolata, pe- 
dibus fiſſis; Lynn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 79. 
Caſtor cauda verticaliter plana, digitis omnibus a ſe invi- 
cem ſeparatis; Briſſan. quad. p. 93. . 
Rat muſquẽ; Charlevoix, Nouv. France, p. 157. Leſcorbet, 
N. Fr. p. 350, Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, année 1726, 
p. 323 
1 The long noſed beaver has a long flender noſe, like that 
of a ſhrew mouſe, no external ears, very ſmall eyes, and a tail 
compreſſed ſidewiſe. The head and back are duſky, and the 
belly is of a whitiſh aſh colour. The length, from noſe to 
tail, is ſeven inches, and that of the tail is eight inches ; Pen- 
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to be confounded· They Cote likewiſe be db 
ſtinguiſhed from the Plot, or muſk rat of 
the Antilles: They all form different ſpecies, and 
belong to different climates; the firſt being found 
in Canada, the ſecond in Eapland and Miſeory, 

and the laſt in Martinico, and other Antilles 
* N in 

reed! The Ehnnlies — rat differs frown the Muc. 
covian, by having all its toes ſeparate, confpicu- 
ous eyes, and a very ſhort muzzle. But the 
muſk rat of Muſcovy has the toes of the hind 
feet webbed *, very fmall eyes, and a long 
muzzle, like that of the ſhrew mouſe. Both 
have long compreſſed tails, and differ from the 
muſk rat of the Antilles in this and ſeveral o- 
ther characters F. Thie latter has a very ſhort 
DER MT WET E 


In Syeden it is called Deſnan. | 
Mus aquaticus; Clufii exotic. aui?. p. 373. Aldrove uad. 
digit. p. 448. Muſ. Wormian. p. 334. 

Muſcovy or-mulk rat; Raii Synepfe quad. p. 217. Nov. Com. 


Petrop. IV. p. 373. 

Caſtor cauda verticaliter plana, digitis omnibus 3 
inter ſe connexis . . . Mus Moſchiferus;  Briſon, Regn- anim. 
p. 135. 


Caſtor moſchatus, cauda longa compreſſo- lanceolata, pedi- 
bus palmatis; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 79. 

* Oculi exigui et vix conſpicui. . . . . Digiti majores mem- 
branis connexi ad commodins natandum, roſtri pars ſuperior 
firma, prominula, et paene unciam longa, nigricans, eãque 
for:ni praedita, ut inſtar ſuis aut talpae terram vertere poſſit; 
Cluſti exotic. auc t. p. 375. 

+ The muſk rats of the 11 called by che French 
pilorit, generally burrow under ground, like the rabbits, and 
are nearly of the ſame ſize; but they have no reſemblance to 
| | our 
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tail, which is cylindrical “, like that of the com- 
mon rat. But both of the fermer have very 
long tails. The head of the Canadian muſk rat 


reſembles that of the water rat, and the head of 
the er kind reſembles chat of the ſhrew 
moule.. 

In the memoirs of the Academy of Sciamors; 
ann. 1725, there is a very complete deſcription 
of the Canadian muſk rat. M. Sarraſin, King's 

phyſician at Quebec, and correſpondent of the 
Achdemy, has diſſected a number of theſe animals, 
and made ſome ſingular remarks. By comparing 
his deſcription with ours, we are perſuaded that 
the muſk rat of Canada is the ſame animal 
. whoſe figure is here repreſented. | 

The Canadian muſk rat is of the ſize of a 
ſmall rabbit, and of the figure of a rat. Its head 
is ſhort, and reſembles that of the water rat. 


Its 


our large rats, excepting that they are white on the belly, and 
black or tawny on the reſt of the body. They ſmell ſo ſtrong 
of muſk, that their retreats are eaſily diſcovered by the per- 
fume; Hiſt. Nat. des Antilles, p. 124. 

2 The piloris are a ſpecies of wood rats, three or four 
times larger than the common kind. They are almoſt white; 
they have a very ſhort tail; and ſmell ſtrongly of muſk ; Nowv; 
Voy. aux Ifles de Þ Amerique, tom. 1. p. 438- The piloris are 
tound in Martinico and ſome of the other Antilles. They 
are muſk rats, of the ſame figure with the common rat, bur 
ſo large, that four of our rats would not weigh a ſingle. pi- 
lori. . . . They neſtle even in the huts ; but are not ſo proli- 
fic as the common rat. . . . The piloris are natives of Mar- 
tinico; but the common rat never appeared there till it was 
frequented by ſhips ; Hiſt. gen · des Antilles, par le P. Tertre, 
tom. 2. Pp. 302. 
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Its hair is ſoft and . ; and, beneath the firſt 

hair, there is a thick down, nearly like that of 
the beaver. Like other rats, its tail is long, and 
covered with ſcales; but its form is different 5 
for, inſtead of being cylindrical, it is compreſſed 
| laterally from the middle to the extremity, and 
roundiſh | near the origin. The toes are not u- 
nited by membranes, but garniſhed. with long 
cloſe hair, which aſſiſts the animal in ſwimming; 
Its ears are very ſhort, and not naked, as in the 
common rat, but covered, both internally and 
externally, with hair. The eyes are large, their 
aperture being about three lines. In the under 
jaw there are two cutting teeth, about an inch 
long, and two ſhorter ones in the upper. Theſe 
four teeth are very ſtrong, and ſerve the anime 
for gnawing and cutting wood. 
The ſingularities obſerved in this animal by | 
M. Sarraſin are, 1. The great muſcular force in 
its ſkin, which enables the creature to contract 
its body into a ſmall volume: 2. The ſuppleneſs 
of the falſe ribs, which admits this contraction, 
and is ſo conſiderable, that the muſk rat is 
enabled to paſs through holes where much ſmal- 
ler animals cannot enter: 3. The manner in 
which the females diſcharge their urine; for 
the urethra terminates not, as in other quadru- = 
peds, under the clitoris, but at a hairy eminence 
above the os pubis; and in this eminence there 
is an aperture that allows the urine to eſcape. 
This ſingular organization is peculiar to a few 
| ſpecies 
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ſpecies of animals, as the rats and apes, the fe- 
males of which have three apertures. It has 
been remarked, that the beaver is the only qua- 
druped whoſe urine and excrement are diſchard 
ged by a common aperture. The female rats 
and apes are, perhaps, the only animals who 
diſcharge their urine by an aperture ſeparated 
from the organs of generation. But this ſingu- 
larity is confined to the females, the ſtructure of 
the males being the ſame with that of other qua- 
drupeds. 4. M. Sarraſin farther remarks, that 
the teſticles, which, as in other rats, are ſituated 
on each ſide of the anus, become, in the rutting 
ſeaſon, very large in proportion to the ſize of 
the animal, their bulk being often equal to that 
of a nutmeg; but that, after this ſeaſon, they di- 
miniſh ſo greatly as not to exceed a line in di- 
ameter; and that they not only undergo a change 
of ſize, conſiſtence, and, colour, but even their 
ſituation is remarkably varied. In the ſame 
manner, after the ſeaſon of love, the ſeminal 
veſſels, the vaſa deferentia, and all the organs of 
generation, are almoſt entirely obliterated; The 
teſticles, which, during this period, were exter- 
nal, and very prominent, retire within the body. 
They are fixed, like the other parts juſt men- 
tioned, to the membrana adipoſa. This mem- 
brane, by the redundant nouriſhment, gradually 
expands and increaſes till the arrival of the rut- 
ting ſeaſon, when the organs of generation, 
which ſeem to be appendages of the membrane, 

_ unfold 


unfold, well, and acquire their complete di- 
menſions. But, when the redundant nouriſh- 


ment is exhauſted by reiterated embraces, tile 


membrane turns meagre, contracts, and gradu- 


ally retires toward the reins, carrying along with 


it the vaſa deferentia, the ſeminal veſſels, and 


the teſticles, which laſt become ſo light, empty, ; 


atid ſhrivelled, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhable./ In 
the ſame. manner, the ſeminal veſſels, which, 
at the commencement. of the rutting ſeaſon, are 

an inch and a half long, are afterwards teduced 


to a line or two in diameter: 5. That the folli- 


cles Which contain the perfume of this animal in 
the form of a milky humour, and which are ſi- 


tuated near the organs of generation, undergo 
the ſame changes. In the rutting ſeaſon, _ 
are large and turgid, and their perfume is 


ſtrong and highly exalted, that it is 3 5 
at a great diſtance. They afterwards contract, 
ſhrivel, and at laſt entirely diſappear, This 
change in the follicles, which contain the per- 


fume, is more rapid and complete than that 
which happens to the organs of generation. 
Theſe follicles are common to both ſexes, and, 
in the rutting ſeaſon, contain a conſiderable quan- 
tity of milky humour, ſecreted by veſlels, which, 


in the male, terminate at the extremity of the 


penis, and towards the clitoris. in the female. 


This ſecretion is performed, and the humour eya- 


cuated nearly at the ſame place as the urine in 
other quadrupeds. 
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All theſe peculiarities remarked. by Ri. Sarra - 

An, were worthy the attention of ſo able an ana- 
tomiſt. In the hiſtory of the water rat, the 
mole, and ſhort- tailed field mouſe, we have men- 
tioned ſimilar changes in the organs of gene- 
ration. Thus we find quadrupeds, though in 
their general ſtructure they reſemble the other 
animals of the ſame. claſs; whoſe organs of ge- 
neration are annually obliterated and renewed, 
nearly in the ſame manner as the milts of fiſhes, 
and the ſeminal veſſels of the calmar, whoſe 
changes, annihilation, and reproduction have 
been formerly deſcribed ®, Theſe ſhades by 
which Nature connects beings apparently the far- 
theſt removed from each other, theſe ſingular 
examples, ſhould never be neglected; becauſe 
they belong to the general ſyſtem of organiza- 
tion, and unite the moſt diſtant points of ani- 
mated bodies. But this is not the place for ex- 
patiating on the general concluſions which might 
be drawn from theſe ſingular facts, nor on the 
cloſe connection they have with our theory of 
generation. They will be anticipated by the 
intelligent reader; and we ſhall ſoon have occa- 
ſion to exhibit them to greater advantage, by add- 
ing them to other facts of a ſimilar nature. 

As the Canadian muſk rat belongs to the ſame 
country with the beaver, dwells on the water, 
and has nearly the ſame figure, colour, and fur, 
they have often been compared to each other. 


It 


7 See above, vol. I. pa 186. 
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It is even aſſerted, that a full grown. muſk rat; 
at firſt ſight; ky be miftike for's beaver uf 4 
month 61d; They differ "greatly, however, in 
the form of the tall, which; in the beaver; is oval 
and flat horizontally but, iti thie muſk rat, it is 
very long and flat, or compreſſed vertically. Be- 

ſides, theſe animals Have a great reſemblance in 
their diſpoſitions and inſtincts. The muſk rats; 
like the beavers, live in ſociety during the win- 
ter. They make little huts, about two feet and 
a half in diameter, and ſometimes larger; where 
ſeveral families aſſociate together. It is not the 
object of this operation, like. that of the mar- 
mots, to ſleep during | five or fix months; but 
ſolely: to ſhelter them from the rigour of the air; 
Theſe houſes, or huts,” are round, and covered 
with a dome about a foot thick. Their materi- 
als are herbs and ruſhes interlaced; and cements 
ed with earth; which they plaſh with their feet, 
They are impenetrable to rain, arid. furniſhed 
with ſteps in the inſide, to prevent their being 
injured by inundations from the land. Theſe 
huts, which ſerve the animals for a retreat, are 
covered, during winter, with ſeveral feet of ſnow 
and ice, without incommoding them. They, lay 
not up proviſions, like the beaver, but dig a kind 
of pits or paſſages under and round their habi- 
tations, to give them an opportunity of procu- 
ring water and roots. Though thus aſſociated, 
they paſs the winter in melancholy; for it is not 
the ſeaſon of their amours. During all this: pe- 


" 


/ 
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en are deprived of light; and, when the 


gentle breezes of the ſpring begin to diſſolve the 
ſnow, and to diſcover the tops of their habita- 
tions, the hunters open the dome, ſuddenly 
dazzle them with the light, and kill or ſeize all 
thoſe who have not had time to retire to their 
ſubterraneous galleries, into which they are ſtill 
followed; for their ſkin is valuable, and their fleſh 
makes tolerably good eating. Thoſe who eſcape 
the. vigilance of the hunter quit their habitations 
at this time, They wander about during 
ſummer, but always in pairs; becauſe it is the 
ſeaſon of their amours. They feed upon herbs, 
and voraciouſſy devour the freſh productions of 
the earth. By this redundance of excellent nou- 
riſhment, the membrana adipoſa expands, in- 
creaſes, and is filled with fat; the follicles are al- 
ſo renewed and filled; rhe organs of generation 
unfold and ſwell; and then the animals acquire 
an odour of muſk, ſo ſtrong as to be hardly ſup- 


portable. This odour 3 is perceived at a diſtance; 
and, though agreeable to Europeans *, is ſo diſ- 
* The muſk rat of North America is ſomewhat thicker 
and longer than our water rat. Water is its element; but it 
ſometimes goes upon land. It has a flat tail, from eight to 
ten inches long, an inch broad, and covered with ſmall blaek 
ſcales. Its ſkin is reddiſh, and the fur very fine. Near the 
teſticles, there is a matter which has a moſt agreeable ſmell 
of muſk, and does not incommode thoſe to whom muſk is of- 
fenſive- In winter, when they are killed for the ſake of their 
fur, chey have no odour; but it begins to be perceptible in 
ſpring, and continues frong till autumn. . . The fleſh, whicts 
517 | 5 
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guſtful to the ſavages, that they have-denomina- 
ted a river, inhabited mam eke of chaſe 
rats, the Stinling Niue. war 
The females bring forth: —— Eve du ir 

young. Their time of geſtation is not long; 
becauſe they come in ſeaſon in the beginning of 
ſummer, and the young are pretty large in the 
month of October, when they retire with their 
parents into the huts, which are built every year; 
for, it has been remarked, that they never return 
to their old habitations. Their cry is a kind of 
groaning, which the hunter counterfeits, in order 
to make them approach. him. Their fore-teeth _ 
are ſo ſtrong, and ſo. proper for cutting, that, 
when ſhut up in a box of hard wood, they ſoon 
make a hole ſufficient for their eſcape, which is 
a faculty they have in common with the beaver. 
They fwim neither ſo fwift nor ſo long as the 
beaver z but often go upon the ground. They 
do not run well, and they walk ſtill worſe, rock- 
ing from ſide to fide, like a gooſe. Their ſkin 
preſerves the ſmell of muſk, which renders their 
fur not ſo generally agreeable; ; but the down, 
or under hair, is uſed in the manufacturing of 
hats. 


Theſe | 


bas no flavour of muſk, makes excellent food; ; Deſeripe de 
Þ Amer. Septent- par Denys, tom. 2. p 238-—The muſk rats of 
Canada diffuſe a fine odour, which is ſtronger than that of - 
the civet or gazelle; Voyage de Hontan, tom. 1. p. g95.—The ' 
American ſavages have ſuch an averſion to the odour of the 
muſk rat, that they give the animal the epither of Sinking ; 

Mem. de I' Acad. des Sciencet, arnte 1725, p. 327. 


%. 
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Adee antraats'ar6 not remarkably wild, And 
when taken young, are eaſily tamed. They are 
then very pretty; and their tail, which'is is long 
and flat, and makes their figure diſagreeable, 18, 


at this period of life, very ſhort. They ſport 


with as much innocence and gentleneſs as young 
cats. They never bite “, and might be eaſily 
reared, if their odour were not diſagreeable. 

The Canadian' and Muſcovy muſk rats are the 
only northern animals which yield a perfume; 
for the odour of the caſtoreum is extremely of- 
fenſive; and it is only in warm climates that the 
animals which furniſh the true muſk, the civet, 


and other perfumes, are to be found. 


The muſk rat of Mufcovy would, Gert, 
exhibir to us peculiarities ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Canadian; but it ſeems not to have been diſ. 
ſeed, or examined alive, by any naturaliſt. We 
can only mention its external form, that preſer- 
ved in the King's cabinet having been ſent from 
Lapland in a dry ſtate. We muſt, therefore, 
regret that ſo little is known of this animal. | 


THE 


* The muſk rats of Canada, called ondathra by the Hurons, 
eat herbs, and the pith of ruſhes about the lakes and rivers. 
When young, it is pleaſant to ſee them eat and perform their 
little gambols. I had a very pretty one, which I fed with the 
pith of ruſhes, and an herb ſimilar to the dandelion. They 
are not liable to bite; for I handled mine at pleaſure, without 
the ſmalleſt danger of injury; Voyage de Sagard Theodat. p. 322+ 
—The plant, which M. Sarraſin ſays the muſk. rat Nein to 


all others, is s the calamus aromaticus, 
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\F all hs ag in the FRY 
"Mexican Hog if the moſt numerous and 

moſt remarkable G At firſt ſight, he re- 
wack our YE oe © or rather the hog of Siam, 
= mY "which, 
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=; — fove til eth aborss oy 

Jow, and two tuſks in each jaw; thoſe in the upper jaw 

ing down, and little apparent when, the mouth. is ſhut; . 

others hid. The length from the 'noſe to the anus, is about 
_three feet. The head is not 'ſo taper as in common ſwine, 

The ears are ſhort and erect. The body is covered with bri- 

ſtles, ſtronger than thoſe of the European kind, and more like 

thoſe of a hedgehog ; they are duſky, ſurrounded with rings 


of white z thoſe” on the top of the neck and back are five in- 
ebes long; they grow ſhorter on the ſides. The belly is al- 


moſt naked. From the ſhoulders to the breaſt, there is a white 
band. It has no tail. On the lower part of the back there is 
a gland, open at the top, which diſcharges a fetid, ichorous 
liquor, which has been ne called a . Pennant 
Synopſe of quad. p. 72. 
It is called Le Pecari, or le PN pecari, by BY French. 
The wild boar called Pecari ; Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 312. 
Wafer's voyage, Dampier, tom. 3» P. 328, tom. 4. p. 48. 
Nora. Few animals have received ſuch a variety of nameg. 


The ſavages of Braſil call it Tajaſſou, according to Lery. Piſo 


and Marcgrave call it Tajacu and Caaigoara ; Coreal Tajouſſou, 
(Voy. aux Indes Orient. tom. 1. p. 173); the Mexicans, Duaub- 
tla coymatl, Quapixoti, or Coyametl. Travellers have alſo men- 
tioned it under diſterent appellations., At the bay of All Saints, 
according to Dampier, it is called Pelas; Javari or Paguire at 
Tabago, according to Rochefort, (Relat. de I Iſle de Tabago, 
p. 31.); Paguira, in the country of the Amazons, (Jumilla, 


tom, 23 p. 6. * 1 Seine or Zaino, in ſeveral places of America, 
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which, as formerly remarked, is only a variety 

of che wild boar. In the ſame manner, the Mex- 
ican hog has been called the boar, or hog of Ame- 
rica, He conſtitutes, however, a different ſper 
cies ; for, from repeated trials, it has been fo | 
that be does not intermix either with our wi 
or domeſtic kinds. - He likewiſe differs from the 
hog in ſeveral eſſential characters, both external 
and internal. He is not ſo pale and his 
legs are ſhorter. The form of his ſtomach and 
inteſtines is alſo different.” He has no tail. His 
briſtles are much eoarſer than thoſe of the wild 


boar. Laſtly, on his back, near the crupper, 
there is an orifice about three lines broad, and 
more than an inch deep, from which an ichorous 
humour, of a very diſagreeable ſmell, flows very 
co piouſly. No other animal has an aperture in 
this region of the _ The civets, the badger, 
and 


(Joſeph Acoſta, p. 196); l according to Oviedo, (See 
Hernand. hiſt. Mex. p. 649.) ; Coſcui (Voyage de Coreal, tom. 
8 
2 exicanus; Faber, apud Hernand. Biſt. Mex. p. 637. 
Sus umbilicum in dorſo habens; Aldrov. de guad. biſul. p. 939 
Tajacy; Pifos. hift. Brafil. p. 98. et Marcgrav. hiſt. nat. Bra- 
fil. p. 229. 
Tajacu, ſeu aper Mexicanus moſchiferus; Raii Hoaſ. quad. 
P. 97 
dus minor umbilico in dorſo; Cochon noir; Barrere, Hiſt. 
Franc. equin. p. 161, 
Baus tajacu, dorſo cyſtifera, cauda nulla; Lone: Je. nat. 
J. 103. 
Sus ecaudatus, follicutum ichoroſum i in dorſo gerens ; Bri 
n Regn. animal. p. 111. | 
Mexican muſk hog; Phil. Tran. abr. ii. 1 
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Re the genet have the reſeryoir of their per- 
fume under the organs of generation; and the 
Canadian muſk rat, and the muſk animal, have 
it under the belly. The liquor which iſſues 
from the dorſal aperture of the Mexican hog 1s 
ſecreted by a number of large glands, which are 
well deſcribed by M. Daubenton, and by Dr 
Tyſon v. It is unneceſſary to give in detail the 
obſervations of theſe acute anatqmiſts. It ſhall 
only be remarked, that Dr Tyſon is wrong' in 
aſſerting that this animal has three ſtomachs, or, . 
as Mr Ray f expreſſes it, a gizzard and two ſto- 
machs. M. Daubenton has clearly demonſtra- 
ted, that it has but one ſtomach, divided by two 
ſtrangulations, which give it the appearance of 
three; that only one of theſe three bags has a 
pylorus, or aperture for allowing the deſcent of 
the aliment into the other inteſtines; and, con- 
ſequently, that the other two ſhould be regarded 
as appendages, or rather portions, of the ſame 
ſtomach. 

The Mexican hog might be 8 dome- 
ſtic, as well as the common kind. He is nearly 
of the ſame diſpoſitions, feeds upon the ſame 
nouriſhment, and his fleſn, though drier, and leſs 
loaded with fat, is by no means diſagreeable. It 
is likewiſe improved by caſtration ; but, when 
his fleſh is intended to be eaten, not only the or- 
gans of generation, as is practiſed on the wild 

Vol. V. 777 

* Phil. Tranſ. No 153. | | 

+ Raii Synopſ. quad. p. 99. 
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boar, but the whole dorſal glands of both male 
and female ſhould be cut off inſtantly after death; A 
for the retention of them for a ange half hour 
gives the meat an odour ſo e as to . 
it uneatable. | 

Theſe animals are very numerous in all the 
warm climates of South America. They go in 
herds, which ſometimes amount to two or three 
hundred. For defending themſelves, and repel- 
ling thoſe who want to deprive them of their 
young, they are endowed with the ſame inſtincts 
as the common hog. They mutually aſſiſt each 
other; they ſurround their enemies, and often 
wound the dogs and the hunters. In their na- 
tive country, they prefer the mountains to the 
plains. They ſearch not for marſhes and mires, 
like our wild boar, but remain in the foreſts, 
where they live upon fruits, ſeeds, and roots. 
They likewiſe eat ſerpents, toads, and lizards, 
whoſe ſkins they previouſly tear off with their 
feet. They produce a great number at a time, 
and, perhaps, more than once a-year.. The young 
ſoon follow their mother, and never ſeparate from 
her till they are full grown. When taken young, 
they are eaſily tamed ; they loſe their natural fe- 
rocity, but retain their ſtupidity ;. for they know 
no perſon, and have no attachment to thoſe who 
take care of them. They do no miſchief, and 
may be allowed to go and come at pleaſure, with- 
out any inconvenience. They never ſtray, but 
return home ſpontaneouſly; and they never 
_ quarrel, 
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quarrel, but when a number of them are proſent- 
ed with victuals in the ſame trough. When 
angry, their grunting is ſtronger and harder than 
that of the common hog; but they ſeldom cry. 
Like the wild boar, when ſuddenly alarmed, they 
make a ſharp blowing kind of noiſe. Their 
breath! is very ſtrong; and, when irritated, their 
Hair riſes, which is ſo coarſe, that it rather re- 
ſembles the prickles of a hedgehog than the bri- 
ſtles of the wild boar. 

The ſpecies of the Mexican hog is preſerved 
without any change; for they never intermix 
with thoſe hogs which were tranſported from 
Europe, and have become wild in America. 
Theſe animals often meet in the woods, and e- 
ven go in company, without producing any new 
variety. The ſame obſervation applies to the 
Guiney hog, which has multiplied greatly in A- 
merica, after being brought thither from Africa. 
The European hog, the Guiney hog, and the 
Mexican hog, are three ſpecies, which, though 
they ſeem to approach very near each other, are 
perfectly diſtinct, ſince they all ſubſiſt in the 
ſame climate, without change or intermixture. 
Our wild boar is the ſtrongeſt and moſt formi- 
dable of the three. The Mexican hog is equally 
ferocious; but he is weaker, more unwieldy, 
and worſe armed; his tuſks being much ſhorter 

than thoſe of the wild boar. The former is im- 
patient of cold, and cannot ſubſiſt, even in our 
temperate FRIES, without being ſheltered, 


and 
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and the wild boar cannot ſubſiſt in very cold 
countries, Hence neither of theſe animals could 
paſs from the one Continent to the other by the 
lands lying toward the north pole; and, there- 
fore, the Mexican hog cannot be regarded as the 
European hog altered or degenerated by the in- - 
fluence of the American climates, but as an ani- 
mal peculiar to the ſouthern regions. of the New 
World. "WY | 
Ray, and other authors, maintain, that the li- 
quor ſecreted by the dorſal glands of the Mexi- 
can hog, is a kind of muſk, an agreeable per- 
fume, even when it iſſues from the body of the 
animal; that it is perceived at a great diſtance; and 
that it perfumes the places where he inhabits, or 
through which he paſſes. But, on the contrary, 
I have a thouſand times experienced, that the 
odour of this liquor, when it eſcapes from the ani- 
mal, is ſo nauſeous, that we could neither ſmell 
nor collect it without extreme diſguſt. It ſeems 
only to become leſs fetid by drying in the air; 
but it never aſſumes the agreeable odour of muſk 
or of civet ; and naturaliſts would have made a 
nearer approach to truth, if they had compared 
it to that of coſorcum. | 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M. de la Borde remarks, that, in Cayenne, 
there are two diſtinct ſpecies of pecari or Mexi- 
| can 


— 


— 
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can hog, which never intermix. The largeſt 
kind, ſays he, has white hair on its chops 5 and, 
on each ſide of the jaw, there is a round white 
ſpot, of the ſize of a ſmall crown-piece. The 
reſt of the body is black; and the animal weighs 
about one hundred pounds. The ſmaller ſpeeies 
has reddiſh... hair, - and weighs not above * 
pounds. 

It is the large ſpecies which is here ranken 
And, with regard to the ſmaller kind, the differ- 
ence of colour and ſize, mentioned by M. de la 
Borde, muſt be only a variety produced by age, 
or ſome other accidental circumſtance. -. 

M. de la Borde, however, ſays, that the large 
kind runs not, like the ſmall, after dogs and 
men. He adds,. that both ſpecies inhabit the 
large woods, and that they go in flocks of two 
or three hundred. They feed on the mountains 
during the. rainy ſeaſon ; and, when it is paſt, 
they frequent the low nds marſhy grounds. 
They feed upon fruits, ſeeds, and roots, and like- 
wiſe dig in the mires, in queſt of worms and o- 
ther inſects. They are hunted without dogs, 


by following the track of their feet. They are | 


eaſily ſhot ; for, inſtead of flying, they aſſemble 
together, od often give the hunters an oppor- 
tunity of charging and diſcharging ſeveral times. 
They purſue the dogs, and ſometimes men. He 
relates, that, being one day employed, along with 
ſeveral others, in hunting theſe animals, accom- 
panied by a ſingle dog, which, as ſoon as they 

5 appeared, 
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appeared, took refuge between his maſter's legs. 
For the greater ſafety, he, with the other hunters, 
| ood on a rock. They were, nevertheleſs, ſur- 
rounded by the flock of hogs. A conſtant fire 
was kept up; but the creatures did not retire till 
a great number of them was ſlain. Theſe ani- 
mals, however, he remarks, fly after they have 
been ſeveral times hunted. The young, when 
taken in the chace, are eaſily tamed; but they | 
will not aſſociate or mix with the Hocheſtic ſpe- 
cies. - In their natural ſtate of liberty, they fre- 
quent the marſhes, and often ſwim acroſs large 

rivers. They make great havock in the planta- 
tions. Their fleſh, ſays he, has an excellent 
taſte, but is not ſo tender as that of the domeſtic 
hog ; it reſembles the fleſh of the hare, and has. 
neither lard nor greaſe. The females bring forth 
only two at a litter ; but they produce in all 
| ſeaſons. When killed, the dorſal gland ſhould 
be inſtantly cut out, otherwiſe it will give a bad 
flavour to the meat. 

M. de la Borde mentions another ſpecies of 
hog, which he calls patira, and is alſo found in 
Guiana. I ſhall tranſcribe what he remarks of 
this animal, ſolely with the view that he, or 
ſome other obſerver, may furniſh us with more 
preciſe information, and a more complete deſcrip- 
tion of it. 

Ihe patira is of the ſize of the ſmaller ſpe- 
| cies of Mexican hog ; ; and differs from it only 


* by 


c 


6 


© Theſe animals live in the late fate, few 
which they never depart. They aſſociate not 
in large flocks, but in families. They are, 
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by having a white line. aloag the * __ 


the neck to the tail. 


however, very common, and never leave their 


native country. They are hunted with or 


without dogs. When purſued by dogs, they 
ſtand firm, and defend themſelves with cou- 
rage. They take refuge in hollow trees, or in 


holes of the earth dug by the armadillos. Theſe 5 


holes they enter backwards; and remain as long 


as. they can: But, when highly irritated, they 
ijnſtantly iſſue out in a body. In order to ſeize 


them as they come out, the hole is incloſed 
with branches of trees; one of the hunters, 
armed with a pitchfork, ſtands above the hole 
to fix them by the neck, while another forces 
them out, and kills them with a ſabre. 

When there is but one in a hole, and the 


hunter has not leiſure to ſeize it, he ſhuts up 


the entrance, and is ſure of his game next day. 
The fleſh of the patira is ſuperior to that of o- 


ther hogs. When taken young, they are ea- 


ſily tamed; but they have a mortal antipathy 


to dogs, whom they perpetually attack. The 


females bring forth only two at a time; and 


they are fit for procreating in every ſeaſon of 


the year. They keep always in the marſhes, 
unleſs when totally covered with water. 


e 


- 


| 
| 
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The hair of the patira is not ſo hard as that 


© of the wild boar, or domeſtic hog, but is ſoft 


© and flexible like that of the pecari. The pa- 


. © tira, when tamed, follows his maſter, and al- 


© lows himſelf to be handled by thoſe with whom 
he is . acquainted ; but ſtrangers ts threatens 
©-WithHs Head and teeth.” n 


The 


The TERNAT BAT, the leſſer | 
_TERNAT BAT“, Fx the N 
F or Nannen 88 


HoUOR the two Ternat bats appear to 

be diſtinct ſpecies, we have placed them 
together, becauſe of their great reſemblance ; for 
they differ only in magnitude and colour. The lar- 

Vor. v. Nn ger, 


„The bats, or Hinge quadrupeds, are diſtinguiſhed from 
all other animals, by having long toes on the fore · feet, connec · 
ed by thin broad membranes, extending to the hind- legs. 

The great or Ternat bat has large canine teeth, four cutting 
teeth above, and an equal number below, a ſharp black noſe; 
and large naked ears. 'The tongue is pointed, and terminated 
by ſharp aculeated papillae. The exterior toe is detached from 
the membrane, and the claw is ſtrong and booked. There are 
five toes on the hind-feet; the talons are very crooked, ſtrong, 
and compreſſed ſide wiſz. It has no tail: The membrane is 
divided behind quite to the rump. The head is of a dark fer 
ruginous colour : On the neck, ſhoulders, and underſide, the red 
is much lighter and brighter. On the back, the hair is ſhorter, 
duſky and ſmooth. The | membranes. of the wings are duſky, 
They vary in colour; ſome are, entirely of a. reddiſh brown, 
others duſky. This now deſcribed was one foot long, and the | 
extent'of the wings, from tip to tip, was four feet. But they | 
are found vaſtly larger; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad, þ. 35. 

La Rouſſette, vulgairement le Chien - volant. 

Veſpertilio i ingens ; Clufit Exot. p. 94. 

Veſpertilio; Gefs Hi. aviam, p. 772. 

Canis volans Ternatanus orientalis z Seba, val. 1. p. o. tab. 97. 

fig 1. 2. 


Veſpertilio vampyrus, naſo ſimplici wembrana inter femora 
diviſa; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 46. : 


vets. 


— 
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ger, wlioſe hair is of a reddiſh brown colour, is 
nine ß inches 200g TR the Fad 9 the muzzle to. 
oa che 


We eynocephalus Ternatanns'; "Klin. . bat 7 
Pteropus rufus aut niger, auricelis brevibus 2 
Briſſn. quad. p. 153. 154. No. 2. | 


| The great bat from Medagaſcary bau OY EA yo, * 
7. 180. 


* La n - Le ONE a ©ol roug | 
Pteropus fuſcus, auriculis brevibus atoriatials! lotto pe- | 


i " - : - % 


| e n a col rouge; . — . 


k | 
e M. Brifſon has' ſeparated with propriety. the Ternat 
bats from the common bat. Linnaeus is wrong, when he ſays, 
that all-bats have four cutting reeth in each j Jaw. This charac» 
ter is true in the Ternat bats 3 but the common bats have four 


cutting teeth in the upper jaw, | and ſix in the under; and, con. 


ſequently, according to Linnaeus's method of claſling by the 
number and arrangement of the teeth, thefe animals cannot. 
belong to the ſame genus, 

The vampire or ſpectre has a hs noſe, large teeth, ax 
long, broad, upright ears. At the end of the noſe there is a 
long conic erect membrane, bending at the end, and flexible. 
'The Hair on the body is cinereous, and pretty long. The 
wings are full of ramified fibres. The membrane extends from 
hind leg to hind leg. It has no tail; but from the rump ex · 
tend three tendons, terminating at the edge of the membrane. 
By Seba's figure, the extent of the wings is two feet two inches, 
and from the end of the noſe to the rump, ſeven inches and a 
half; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 363. x 

The ſpectre is an American animal, mentioned under the Va 
names of the great American bat, or the flying dog of New Spain. 

Canis volans maximus, auritus, ex Nova Hiſpania; Seba, val. 
1. P. 92. fab 58. fg · 1. 

Veipertilio cynocephalus maximus, auritus, ex Now Hiſpa- 

nia; Klein. guad. p. 62. 


Veſpertilio ſpectrum, ecaudatus, naſo infundiboliformi lan 
__; Linn. W Net. f. 46. ns J 
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che extremity of the body ; "and the wings, v, nen 
extended, are three fect from tip to tip; and 
the lefſer, whoſe hair is of à einerecus brown 


colour, calf not five and a half inches . AT 


length, and the wings extend not above tro 
feet ; ha it has on the neck 7 a 'half-collar of, ; A | 
lively red, mixed with orange, of which there 1. 1s 
no  veſtige i in the larger kind. Both belong! near- 


Beth Found in Madagaſcar *, „ Mauritius, d Ter- 
nat, the Phillipines, and Ger iflands of the : 
Indian Archipelago, where they ſeem to be more 
common than on the adjacent Continents. 2 © Nh 
In the warm countries of the New World, 
there is another flying quadruped, the American 
name of which we have not learned. We ſhall 
call it Vampire, becauſe it fucks the blood of men 
and other animals when aſleep, without occar 
ſioning pain ſufficient to waken them. This A- 
merican animal is of a different ſpecies, from the | 
two Ternat bats, both of which are peculiar, to 
Africa and the South of Aſia. The vampire is 
ſmaller than either of the Ternat bats. 


firſt, when it flies, appears to be of the ſize of a 
Pigeon: the leſſer Ternat bat is of 5 ſize 


oat TIME TT 8 f 

n 0 tag patulis, naſo menbrana antrorfum 
inflexa aucto; Briſon. Regn. anim. p. 154. 

Andira-guacu, veſpertilio cornutus ; ; Piſo, Ing. ps ** 
Marqgrave, Brafil. p. 213. 

In the iſland of Madagaſcar, . . ball are as large as 
Hens, and ſo numerous that they frequently darken.” the air. 


Theie Ao is frightful; Voyage de ner, par de V. p. 83. 245. 
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of acrow, and che larger is as big as a large hen. 
Both Ternat bats have well formed heads, ſhort 
ears, and rounded muzzles, nearly reſembling 
that of a dog. The muzzle of the vampire, on 
the contrary, is longer; its aſpect is equally. hi- 

deous as that of the moſt ugly bats 1 1 he 
ul ſhaped ; ; and its ears are large, open, and very 
erect. It has a deformed noſe, the noſtrils be- 
ing of the ſhape of a funnel, with a membrane 
above them, which is elevated like a horn or 
painted creſt, and adds greatly to the deformity | 
of its countenance, Hence it is apparent, that 
this ſpecies is totally different from the Ter- 

nat bats. The vampire is not more remark- 
able for its deformity than its miſchief. Of this 
we have the recent and authentic teſtimony of 
M.“ de la Condamine; The bats,” ſays he, 
© which ſuck the blood of horſes, mules, and 
+ even of men, if they do not ſleep under the 
© ſhelter of a houſe or tent, are a common ſcourge 
* to moſt of the, warm countries of America, 
Some of them are of a monſtrous ſize. At 
* Borja, and ſeveral other places, they have en- 
< tirely deſtroyed the cattle which had been in- 
$ coed there by the miſſionaries, and begun | 
to multiply *. Theſe facts are confirmed by 
ſeveral other hiſtorians and travellers. P. Mar- 
tyr f, who wrote ſoon after the conqueſt of 
South 


* Voyage de la riviere des Amazones, par M. de Ia Conda- 
mine, p. 171. 
kult Pariene,! novi orbis. regione, Hiſpagi hy 


wo g A | _ 
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BB is 
rien, there are bats which ſuck the blood of men 
and cattle, bhp 1 as 8 
weaken and even kill This fact is | 
likewiſe affirmed by RAP , 2s Well as Den 
George Juan, and Don Antoine de Ulloa * 
Though it appears, from theſe authorities, that 


the blood-ſucking bats are very common a 1 


South America, we have never hitherto been 
able to procure a ſingle individual. But Seba 
has given a figure and deſcription of this ani- 
mal, whoſe noſe is ſo extraordinary, that it is 


ſurpriſing ſuch a conſpicuous deformity ſhould 
not N 872 taken notice of by travellers. The 


range 


mente torque bantur, quae fi dormientem forte e 
quempiam, exhauſto ſanguine trahunt in vitae diſcrimen, et 
mortuos fuiſſe nonnullos ex ea tabe compertum eſt; Rare 
Martyr, Oceani decadis tertiae lib. 6. P 

* In South America, the bats are incredibly ela: 
There are two kinds, one of the ſize of thoſe we ſee in Spain; 
the other ſo large, that the wings extend three quarters of a 
yard. Both are dexterous blood- ſuckers, and fly about during 
the night in queſt of men and cattle. If thoſe who are obliged 
to fleep on the ground do not cover themſelves from. head to 
foot, which is very inconvenient in theſe warm regions, they 
are certain of being pierced by the bats. With regard to thoſe 
who ſleep in houſes, with their front only uncovered, they are 
infallibly bit; and, if theſe animals ſtrike a vein, the unfortunate 
perſon, often paſſes inſenſibly from fleep to death by the loſs of 
blood, ſo ſubtile is the wound inflicted: Beſides, by fanning the 
air with their wings, they refreſh the fleeper whom they mean 
to deprive of life; Hift. Nat. de POrenoque, par le Pere Fumilla, 
tor. 3 9. 100. 

+ Bats are very numerous at Carthagena; they bleed the inha- | 
bitants fo dexterouſly,and without wakening them, as to enſcebde 
dem extremely ; Biblieth, raiſonnte, tem. 44-þ+ 499+ 
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5 ſtrange animal described by Seba, W not be 
the vampire or blood ſutker. Seba's figure may 
be erroneoùs 3 and the deformed noſe way be 
only an accidental monſtroſity, thou; gh there are 
examples of ſimilar and permanent deformities 
in other ſpecies of bats. Time alone can remove 
theſe ies ion not ny 

" Both the Ternat bats are in the Royal 3 
net, and were brought from the iſle of Bour- 
bon. They are peculiar to the Ola Continent, 
and are no where ſo numerous in Africa and 


Aſia, as the vampire is in America. Theſe ani- 


mals are larger, ſtronger, and perhaps more 
miſchievous than the vampire. Bur their deftruc- 
tion is executed by open force, both during the 
day and night. They kill poultry and ſmall 


birds: They attack men, and often wound 


them in the face. But no traveller mentions 
their ſucking the blood of men a cattle, when 
aſleep. | 
The antients daes impoſe nowiedge F 
theſe winged quadrupeds, which are a kind of 
monſters; and it is probable, that, from ſuch bi- 
zarre models of nature, they had conceived the 
idea of harpies. The wings, the teeth, the 
claws, the cruelty, the voracity, the filthineſs, 
and every other deformity and deſtructive qua- 


lity aſcribed to the harpies, correſpond very 


well with our Ternat bats. Herodotus. * ap- 


Pears 
1 · T . lib. 3. It is REP chk Pliny, who has re- 


* 


"lated. ſo many Crag pony ſhould here accuſe Hero 
RE NTT dotys 
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pears to point them out, when he-ſays, that 
there were large bats Which were extremely: | 
troubleſome, to the people who, gather —_ 2 
round the marſhes of Aſia; and that they w 
obliged to cover their bodies and faces 1 
leather, to defend themſelves againſt the — 
rous bites of theſe animals. Strabo “ ſpeaks of _ 
large bats in Meſopotamia, whoſe fleſh imade 
good eating. Among the moderna, Albertus, 
Iſidorus, and Scaliger , mention theſe; large bats 
in a vague manner, Linſcot, Nicolas Matthias f, 
and Francis Forged b have made more NR: . 


AY 


05d d Ait R ied Sven 
ah of falſhood; MS) treat the ſact of ban attacking hy" 
as a mere fable of antiquity. | 5 5 
'* Tn Meſopotamia, i inter Eughratis AF Soil — | 
verſpertilionum multitudo, qui fonge -majores ſunt quam in 
caeteris locis, 99 et in eſum condiuntur; Strabo, 
lib. 16. & 6 1 
1 Nicolus Matthias, i in a work babe at Viſurgbourg,, 
in Sweden, fays, p. 123. that theſe large bats fly in flocks du- 
ring the night; that they drink the juice of the palm · trees in. 
ſuch quantities as render them intoxicated, and make them 
fall, as if they were dead, at the roots of the trees; chat he 
— one in this condition, and baving nailed it to a wall, 
it gnawed and rounded the nails with its teeth, as if they had 


been filed. He "Ow, that its muzzle reſembles. that of a 
fon. 


t In the Ma of St l ind in the Maldiva e 
there are bats as large as crows ; Voyage de Pyrard, tom. 1. © 
38. 132.— In Malabar, the bats fly at noon- day; they are 
as large as cats, and people eat them without reluctance; Fs 
Biblioth. raiſonnte,"tom. 32. p. 194. 

There are do of theſe bats in the Muſe ; Regium Haft. 
niae, e . 5. fe 3. He . chat each of them, 


| "very, 
887 * 4 1 
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given a ſhort deſcription, and a figure of them. 


"> 


Laftly, deſcriptions and good figures of theſe 


animals, which correſpond with mg tran 
are to be found in Seba and Edwards. MY 


The Ternat bats are carnivorous valet 
and ſo voracious, that they eat every thing; 
for, when fleſh or fiſh fail them, they feed up- 
on vegetables, and fruits of all kinds . They 
drink the juice of the palm-tree; and it is ea- 
ſy to intoxicate and ſieze them, by placing near 
their retreats veſſels filled with palm - water, or 
ſome other fermented liquor. They attach and 
ſuſpend chemſelves to the trees by their claws. 
They generally fly in flocks, and more frequent- 
ly in the night than the day. They avoid places . 
frequented by men, and dwell in the deſerts, 
Oy in uninhabited iſlands, They co» 


| were of the ſize of a Jarge crow ; that they were a foot 3 


and that the length of the penis was two inches. He adds, 


after Linſeot, that they were eaten by Wr, m 
them as delicate as partidges. 


In the Manilla iſlands, we find an infinity of large W 0 
hanging attached to each. other upon the trees. They take 
flight in the evening, and go in queſt of food to the diſtant 
woods. They ſometimes fly in ſuch numbers, and ſo cloſe, 
that they darken the air with their wings, which are often 
fix palms in extent. They know. how to diſtinguiſh, in the 
thickeſt woods, the trees which bear ripe fruit. Theſe they 
devour, during the night, making a noiſe that may be heard at 
the diſtance of two miles, and return, at day-break, to their 
retreats. The Indians, who ſee theſe animals eating their 
beſt fruits, make war againſt them, not only to gratify te- 
venge, but to feed upon their fleſh, which they ſay taſtes like 


that of a rabbit; Hi. gen. des * 
tom. 10. p. 389. 
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pulate with ardour- The ſex in the Os 
is very conſpicuoua. The penis is not conceal- 
ed in a -ſheath, like that of quadrupeds, = 
bangs nk the body, like chat of the mon 
key . The ſex of the females is alſo very ap- 
parent} They have only two paps placed on 
the breaſt, and they produce few at a litter; 
but oftener than once a year: © The fleſh of theſe 
animals, when young, is not bad to eat; the 
Indians compare * taſte GEM it to n nd A e 
ine en rabbit. 

All travellers e Ankerien cp the 
large bats of the New Continent have the facul- 


ty of ſucking the blood of ſleeping men and 


cattle, without wakening them. The ttavellers 
into Aſia or Africa, who mention tlie Ternat 
bats, take no notice of this ſingular fa&. Their 
ſilence; however, amounts not to a complete 
proof, eſpecially as theſe creatures have ſo many 
other reſemblances to the American vampires. 
We, therefore, thought it worthy of examina- 
tion, whether the Ternat bats, (for we have 


not heen able to procure the tongue of a vam- 


pire), could poſſibly ſuck: blood, without occa- 


ſioning a pain ſufficient to waken a fleeping 
perſon, If they cut the fleſh with their teeth, 
which are as large as thoſe” of other quadrupeds 
of the fame ſize, a man in the moſt ern 

VoLoW noo wn 1H Quay 025 2 Deep, 


In hoc animali uterque ſexus Py Nam eorum 
aliquot, qui mihi conſpecti ſunt, ſatis longum exertumque 


penem habebant, * fere ſimiarum eſt; Cara. Cluſii. Exotic. 


tom, 2. fag. 94. 
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ſleep, and particularly cattle; whoſe ſleep is much 
lighter, would be inftantly rouſed by the pain- 
The ſame thing would happen, if the wound 
was made by their claws. Hence it muſt be 
with their tongue alone that they are enabled to 
make ſuch ſmall apertures in the ſkin as to per- 
mit the blood to be extracted from the veins, 
without occaſioning a great degree of pain. Up- 
on examination, M. Daubenton diſcovered that 
the tongue of the Ternat bats was pointed, 
and armed with very hard, minute, ſharp pa- 
pillae, which are bended backwards: Theſe 
may be inſinuated into the pores of the ſkin, and 
penetrate ſo far as to make a ſtream of blood 
flow by the conſtant ſuction of the tongue, 
But it is fruitleſs to reaſon upon a fact, all the 
circumſtances of which are not underſtood, and 


ſome of them, 5 r ce or unſkil- 
* related. 


8U P'P L LIM KN 


I find, from a note communicated by M. 
Commerſon, that he had ſeen, in the iſle of 
Bourbon, millions of thoſe large or Ternat bats, 

which, in the evenings, fly in flocks like crows, 
and perch upon trees, particularly the vaccoun, 
to eat the fruit, He adds, that, when taken 


Youngs 
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young, they make good food, the taſte of che 
fleſh reſembling that of the . ene 

equally black. 5 
The late M. de la Nux, 4 nes VOPR 

of my work, ſent me, from the ſame iſland, ſome 

excellent remarks upon what I had written con- 
cerning theſe animals, His letter, of which the 

following are extracts, is dated OQober. * 

17% 

In your letter as the ach March 1770, you 
declare that you are equally happy to be in- 
formed of truth, or to have your own errors 
* correQed, and invite me to communicate my 

thoughts and remarks with the utmoſt free- 

dom. I accept of the invitation, and am only 

afraid leſt I ſhould tire you by prolixity. With 
* regard to the great or Ternat bats, to combat 
errors which have been long received, requires 
a variety of evidence. Theſe animals, it would 
* aPpear, have only been examined with the - 
* eye of fear; They have been regarded as ugly 
* and monſtrous ; and therefore, without far- 

ther examination than a bare inſpection of 
their figure, they have received a character, 


* manners, and habits, which do not belong to 


them; as if miſchievouſneſs, ferocity, and dir- 
© tineſs. were inſeparable from uglineſs of OY 
c ſpect. 

M. de la Nux remarks, chat, in my deſerip- 
tion, p. 283. both the fine and number of the 
great Ternat bats are exaggerated ; that there 

| is 
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io adthing fighebut in Amir ery 3 tür. 06/468 
ſembles the hoarſe noiſe made hy a man when 
he opens his mouth, contracts the wind- pipe, 
and makes ſeveral forcible expirations and reſpi- 
rations; and that, when theſe animals are at 
reſt on a tree, they make a gentle _ of mur- 
muring, which is not diſagreeable. 
F. 61. Pliny with reaſon,” continues our 
author, © treats the narrative of Herodotus as 
© fabulous, The Ternat bats, at leaſt in the 
* iſlands, inſtead of attacking men, uniformly 
avoid them. They bite cruelly, but only when 
* defending themſelves from blows, or when 
© they are ſeized ; ſo that, whoever is wound- 
© ed by them muſt aſcribe their "misfortune 
to their own want of addreſs, and not to 
the ferocity of an animal that has no ſuch 
quality. | 
P. 286. 287. Notes. Here the ſize of the - 
great Ternat bat approaches nearer to the 
* truth, ... . In Malabar, the bats fly at 
noon-day. This is true of the larger, but not 
© of the lefſer Ternat bats. The former fly 
© not in troops during the day, but ſingly, when 
© they mount very high, which greatly diminiſh- 
© es their apparent magnitude. They fly long 
without ſtopping, and I believe that they can 
* paſs from the iſle of Bourbon to the iſle of 
© France, a diſtance of at leaſt thirty leagues, in 
* a very ſhort time. They never hover, like 
5 * birds of prey. But, in the great elevation of 


* perhaps 


END TEIRGTEWIKE ag). 


| «perhaps ts hunden gambms ühove me r- 
face of che earth, the motion of their wings, : 


which gt ehen near the deen über 
„to he rery ner. N nb ah 26-100; 29% 


not in ſociety. When in queſt of food, they 


* unite into flocks or companies more or leſo nu- 


merous. Theſe companies aſſdciate hy acci- 


: * dent upon the trees whoſe flowers or fruits are 


* agreeable to their palates. They may be ob- 


© ſerved arriving ſucceſſively, and laying hold of 


© the trees: by the claws of their hind feet, where 


© they» reſt for a long time, if not diſturbed. 
There are always ſome, however, which de- 
tach themſelves from time to time, and join 


© the company. But, when a bird of prey paſ- 
des above the tree, when they hear the noiſe of 


thunder, or of a muſket, or when they py 


© any perſon in their neighbourhood, they all 
© take wing at once. It is on ſuch occaſions 
{hat they are ſeen, during the day, flying in 
* companies, which, though numerous, never 
© obſcure the air, becauſe they cannot fly: cloſe 
enough to produce this effect: The expreſſion 


eis at leaſt hyperbolical. But to ſay, that an 
„e large bats may be ſeen attached to 


each other upon the trees, is not only falſe; but 
© abſurd. - They are too peeviſh to hold each o- 
| ther, in this manner, by the hand; and; if we 
* examine their figure, the impoſſibility of ſuch 
© a concatenation will be apparent. They reſt 

| c_ - 
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* 0h the branches above, {below,” or ut cach. e. | 


* ther's ſide ; but always remain ſeparate. 
Wich regard to the leſſer: Ternat bat, they 
never fly in the day: They live in ſociety, to 
the number ſometimes of more than four hun- 
dred, in the hollow trunks of large corrupted 
' © trees, from which they depart not till the duſk 
© of the evening, and return before day-break. It 
is firmly believed in this iſland, that, whatever 
numbers theſe ſocieties conſiſt of, there is never 
more than one male found among them: But I 
cannot atteſt this fact. I ſhall only remark, that 
* theſe ſedentary. animals acquire a great degree 
* of fatneſs, and that, when this colony was firſt 
« eſtabliſhed, many people, whoſe taſte and ſto- 
mach were not too nice, collected vaſt: quan- 
© tities. of bat greaſe for food. I have ſeen the 
© time when a tree of bats, as it is termed, was no 
© inconfiderable treaſure. It is eaſy to ſhut up 
the entrance of their retreats, to take them out 
alive one by one, or to ſuffocate them with 
ſmoke, and in either way to aſcertain the num 
© ber of males and females of which the ſociety ; 
is compoſed. I know nothing more of this 
© ſpecies., I return to the notes. . . Another 
© hyperbole: P. 288. They know how to diſtinguiſb, 
in the thickeft woods, the trees which bear ripe 
fruit. Theſe they devour during the might, 
* making a noiſe that may be heard at the diſlance 
tuo miles. In reading this paſſage, we 
n lad to e che noiſe to the act of mall:- 
cation. 


| © cation. The noiſe that is heard at à great di- 
© tance, both in the night and the day, is that 
which is natural to the animals when in a paſ- 
ſion, and when diſputing about their food; for 
it muſt not be imagined that the large Ternat 
© bats eat only during the night. They have a 
fine eye, as well as an acute ſcent. ' They fee 
very well in the day; and it is not ſurpriſing, 
that they ſhould diſtinguiſh, in the woods, ripe 
© fruits and grain as well as flowers. Beſides, 
be eta every kind, of which they are 
very fond, the peaches and other fruits euitiva- 
* ted by the Indians, are not in the thickeſt parts 
5 of the woods. The fleſh of theſe animals, _ 
p. 289. it not bad.. . True, if the reluctance 
excited by their figure could be overcome. When 
about five months old, they are fat, and as good 
* of their kind as the Guiney hen, or young wild 
boar; but, when old, they are hard, though 
pretty fat during the fruit- ſeaſon, which con- 
© tinugs all the ſummer and a part of autumn. 
The males, eſpecially when aged, acquire a 
* ſtrong, diſagreeable flavour. Neither is it 
correct to ſay, in general, that theſe animals - 
are eaten by the Indians. It is well known, 
that the Indian neither eats nor kills any ani- 
* mal. Perhaps they are eaten by the Moors and 
* Malayans. It is certain, that many Europe- 
ans eat them. Hence it is true, that bats are 
eaten in India, though not by the un. In 
* this iſland, both at are eaten. 


Alter | 


4 aner this exataination; E rnb to tien hir 
© ſtory of theſe animals, which like wriſe requires 
to. be rectiſied. My proofs ſhall be drawn Tole= 
* ly from my on obſervation, and from what 
9 * been alledged by thoſe r our 
Hiſtorian of Nature has followed. - e 
Both the great and leder Temmat ben are 
© natives of the Iſles: of France, of Bourbon, 
and of Madagaſcar. I have reſided in the iſle 
of Bourbon upwards of fifty years. When I 
© arrived in the month of September 1722, theſe 
animals were very common in diſtricts already 
© ſettled, where they are now become rare. The 
reaſons are obvious: 1. The foreſts were then 
at no great diſtance from the ſettlements; and 
they cannot ſubſiſt but in foreſts. 2. The Great 
* Ternat bats are viviparous, and bring forth one 
young only each year. 3. For the fake of their 
© fleſh and their greaſe, they are hunted, during 
© the whole ſummer, autumn, and part of winter, 
© by the Whites with muſkets, and by the Ne- 
* groes with nets. Beſides theſe cauſes of dimi- 
© nution in the ſpecies, they abandon the neigh- 
© bourhood of our ſettlements, and retire into the 
© interior parts of the iſland, where they are ex- 
© poſed to conſtant 4K es the REF 
coloured Negroes. 

The ſeaſon of their amours here is in 1 : 
© month of May, which is about the middle of 
our autumn, and the females: bring forth a 
month after the vernal equinox. - Hence the 


time 
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time of their geſtation is from four and a half 
to five months. Of the preciſe time the young 
take in acquiring their full growth, IL have nod 
knowledge: But I know that they appear to 
be perfect at the winter ſolſtice, which is nearly 
eight months from their birth. Beſides, no 
ſfmall bats are ſeen, excepting in April and May, 
hen the old are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
young, by the more vivid colour of the latter. 
The old ones become gray, though I know nur 

* at what period; and it is then that their fleſh 

* is hard, and has ſo ſtrong and diſagreeable a fla- 

* your, that the fat alone, with which they are 
* well provided from the end of ſpring to the be- 
© ginning of winter, is eaten by the Negroes. 

It is certain, that theſe animals feed upon no 
* kinds of fleſh, but ſolely on bananas, peaches, 

and other fruits, which our foreſts produce a- 
© bundantly in different ſeaſons. They are like- 

* wiſe very fond of the Juices of certain umbel- 
lated flowers, particularly thoſe of our ſtinking 
tree, the nectarium of which is very ſhort. 
© Theſe flowers abound in January and February, 

*which-is the heart of our ſummer, and allure 

into the lower parts of the iſland vaſt numbers 

© of bats; and, it is probable, for the purpoſe of 
; fucking the neCtaria of umbellated flowers of 
different ſpecies, that their tongue is furniſhed 

with ſo many ſharp papillae. The ſkin of the 

* mango fruit 1 is reſinous, and is never touched 
© by the bats. When confined in a cage, they 

Vol. V. "> "30 © have 
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e haze been made to eat hren, fugar-caries, &c. 
I know not, however, whether they were made 


* to eat fleſh. either raw or roaſted. But, ſuppo- 
* ſing they had, it is not in a ſtate of ſlavery that 
I am conſidering them; for bondage changes 
* the manners, characters, and habits of all ani- 
mals. Man has nothing to apprehend from 
* theſe bats, either perſonally, or for his poultry. 
© It is impoſſible for them to ſeize even the ſmal- 
© leſt bird. They cannot, like a falcon, ſtoop - 
* down upon their prey. If they approach too 
© near the ground, they fall down, and are inca- 
© pable of reſuming their flight till they climb 
upon any elevated object they firſt! meet with, 
© ſuppoſing it ſhould be the body of a man *. 
When on the ground, they trail their bodies 
* flowly along, and make their ſtay in that ſitu- 
* ation as ſhort as poſſible. As they are by no 
© means adapted for running, how is it practi- 
© cable for them to ſeize birds on the branches 
© of trees? The flow and aukward manner in 
* which they move toward the end of a branch, 
in order to catch the wind in their wings, ſhows 
© that every attempt of this nature would be a- 
- © bortive. When about to By, theſe animals 


© cannot, 


* 1 ſaw a young Ternat bat fiy i into my houſe in the duſk 
of the evening, and fall down at the feet of a Nogreſs about 
eight years of age. It inſtantly began to climb up the child's 
bady, who was luckily very near me, I quickly relieved her, 
leſt the claws of its wings ſhould have ſcratched her ſhoulders f 
or face. 
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— dart at once into the air. 
2 To. diſengage their claws from the place to 
* which they are attached, they are obliged to 
beat the air ſeveral times with their wings; and, 
© however full their wings may be when they 
© quit their ſtation, their weight is apt to make 
them fink. In order to raiſe themſelves, they 
* traverſe the concavity of a eurve line. But the 
* place from which they depart is not always 
© commodious for che free play of their wings. 
They may be reſtrained by the vicinity of 
branches; and, when thus ſituated, they pro- 
* ceed to a part of the branch from which they 
can take wing without any riſk. It frequently 
* happens, that, when a numerous flock reſt upon 
trees of twenty or thirty feet high, and are ſur- 
beiten by a peal of thunder, or the firing of a 
gun, ſeveral of them fall to the ground before 
* they receive a ſufficient quantity of air to ſup- 
port them. In this caſe, they inſtantly climb 
the firſt tree they meet with, in order to reſume 
their flight as ſoon as poſſible. Let us ſuppoſe 
< that a traveller, hunting animals of which he 
has no knowledge, whoſe figure and aſpect 
* ſtrike him with terror, is ſuddenly ſurrounded 
* with a number of large bats; that he is en- 
* tarigled by one or two of them climbing up his 
R body! ; that, by roughly endeayouring to diſen- 
* gage himſelf, he irritates the animals, and is 
* ſcratched, or even bit by them; would not a 
* ſcene of this kind give rife to the notion, that 
: | * thele 
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© theſe bats were ferocious, , ruſhing upon men, 
in order to wound or devour them, while the 
whole affair is only a fortuitous rentounter of 
* animals of different ſpecies, who are equally a! 
* fraid of each other? I ſay more: The foreſt is 
* abſolutely neceſſary. to the exiſtence of theſe 
© bats, to which they are led by the inſtinct of 
0 8 and not by any ſavage or fe- 
rocious diſpoſition. When to all theſe facts, I 
© add, that. neither the great nor leſſer Ternat 
* bats ever fix upon carrion, and that naturally 
they do not eat upon the ground, but require 
to be in a hanging poſture when they feed, I 
think I have ſaid enough to eradicate the pre- 
: * Judice which repreſents them as carnivorous, 
< yoracious, deſtructive, and cruel animals. When 
< I farther add, that their flight is as heavy and 
* noiſy, eſpecially when near the ground, as that 
* of the vampire ought to be light and filent, I 
© ſhall have, by this laſt character, removed the 
* one ſpecies to a conſiderable diſtance from the 
* other. 

* Becauſe the great Ternat bats are ſometimes 
©* obſerved flying near the ſurface of the water, 
© like the ſwallow, they have been repreſented as 
* feeding upon fiſh. But this fleſh is equally 
© diſagreeable to them as all other kinds; for, I 
repeat it, that they live entirely on vegetables. 
© It is ſolely for the purpoſe of bathing that they 
* frequent the waters; and, if they fly nearer the 
: * ſurface of the water than the earth, it is owing 
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* to the fewer interruptions preſtnted by dhe for- 
* mer to the motion of their wings. To this 
cumſtanselthe natutal cleanlineſs of theſe a- 
nimals muſt be aſcribed- I have ſeen, and 
have killed numbers, and never diſcovered the 
: r of dirtineſs upon any of them. 
The great bat is by no means a beautiful 
animal. When ſeen nigh, its movements are 
all diſagreeable. There is only one point of 
view, a ſingle attitude, in which all its natural 
« | deformity, diſappears,” and in which it may be 
6 obſerved with ' pleaſure. , When perched ana 
« ue, it hangs with its head down, and. its 
* wings folded, and placed exactly on each ſide 
of the body. In this fituation, the vibrating 
* wings, which conſtitute its deformity, as well 
* as the hind paws, by the claws of which it is 
* ſuſpended, are concealed. We ſee only a 
© roundiſh, plump, pendulous body, covered 
* with deep brown hair extremely clean and 
* ſmooth, terminated by a head whoſe phyſiog- 
©-nomy is vivacious, and by no means dilagree- 
* able. This is their only attitude of 1 in 
6 
c 
6 
8 


which they remain a long time during the 


day. They are ſeen to beſt advantage at an 
elvation above the earth from forty to ſixty 


feet, and at the diſtance of about one hundred 
and fifty feet. Now, figure to yourſelf a 
large tree, whoſe branches are garniſhed with 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred of ſuch 
objects, having no other motion but what is 


. N 
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© communicated-to them by the branches, and 
you will have an idea of a picture, which I 

have regarded as curious,” and-contemplated 

c with pleaſure. In the richeſt 'cabinets of na- 
_ ©-tural/ hiſtory, the great Ternat bat is alway 
_ © 'ſhown with its wings fully extended, which 
is its moſt ugly attitude. This poſition may 
anſwer one purpoſe. But ſome of them ought 
to be viewed at a ſide, or from above, in their 
natural ſtate of repoſe. The one repreſented 
in your work is not juſt; for theſe animals 
never reſt on the ground with their four feet. 

I T ſhall finiſh 'my notes, by remarking, that 
© both ſpecies afford a wholeſome nouriſhment; 
© for, thoughtheirfleſh is often devoured to excels, 

jt was never known tobe hurtful, Neither mould 
this fact excite ſurpriſe, when it is conſidered 
© that theſe animals feed entirely on ripe fruits, 
© the juices, flowers, and perhaps the exudations. 
© of a number of trees. The laſt I was induced 
© to believe from a paſſage i in Herodotus. But 1 
© have not been able to aſcertain the truth of i it 


* by : aQtual obſervation. tou 
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The Count de Buffon? 8 deſerpuon of this * 
is preciſely the ſame with that given in the 
note. The author adds, that this animal has 


went 


» This bat has a long id; 4 the noſe is a little pointed; 

che ears are ſhort and pointed; the head and body are of a 

tawny brown mixed with aſh colour; the body is paler; the 
t 
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twenty - eig ht teeth, two inciſive in the upper | 
jaw, ſix in the under, and two canine and eight 


grinders in each jaw. The upper cutting teeth - | 


are thick, long, and ſharp, and diſtant from one 
another about a line and a half, and the under 


ones are furniſned with lobes *. 


| This bat Was brought from Senegal by M. 
Adamſon of the Royal Academy. of Sciences. 
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The muzzle of this bat is very thick, 0 


lips long, and the noſe well formed. The ears 
are broad and round, their edges touching each 


other under the front; they have a fold for- 


ward, which extends from the auditory canal to 


che edge of the concha, two lines diſtant from 


the place where the two ears touch each other, 


and there is a concavity on the internal face of 
the concha on each ſide of the fold. The crown 
and hind part of the head, the top and ſides 
of the neck, "Ta ſhoulders, the back, and the 


crupper 


two laſt * of the tail extend beyond the membrane; its 
length, from noſe to rump, is above four inches, and the ex- 
tent of the wings twenty-one inches; the membrane of the - 


wings and tail is black; Pennant's fynop/c of guad. p. 366. 


Chauve-ſouris etrangere; B 
* The principal characters of this bat are deſeribed in the 


Memoirs of the royal academy. of SOTO WO FOI 


der the name of the Marmotte volante. 
+ Pennant's ſynopſ. p. 366. 
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crupper, are of à browniſh, aſn- colour. The 

middle of the belly is brown; the Temainder of: 

the belly, the cheſt; and the throat are aſh-co-: 

loured, without any mixture of brown. The 
membrane of the wings and tail is of a blackiſh 

brown colour, The fore-legs- and toes are ei- 
nereous. From the membrane there iſſues a 

portion of the tail of ſeven lines long, which 18 
compoſed of five falſe vertebrae. The length of 

the body, from the end of the muzzle to o che 

anus, is two inches. 

This animal has twenty-ſix. teeth, two i inci- 
five, two canine, and eight grinders i in the up- 
per Jaw, and, in the under jaw, two mn 
two canine, and ten 8 9 5 "OY 


* „ * * #* * 


There is another bat, which ſeems to be of 
the ſame ſpecies with the preceding, though 
it differs in ſome articles. It is ſmaller, being 
only one inch eight lines in length. The head 
is not ſo plump, and, of courſe, the muzzle is 
thinner, and the noſe ſtill better ſhaped. The 
whole upper part of the body is yellow, mix- 
ed with a tinge of cinereous. The under part 
is of a dirty white, inclining to a yellowiſh aſh- | 
colour. The membrane of the wings and _ 

is a mixture of brown and yellow. 

. This bat is e teten of in the Memcien of the royal 
— of ſciences, ann. 1759, under the name of the Mulot- 
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This Bat has a head of a very ſingular con- 
ſtruction. The noſe, has hardly any carti- 
lage, add the front is much funk. The noſtrils 
are. not ſeparated, as in moſt animals, by a Par? 
tition, but each of them is placed on the fide, of 
a ſmall gutter, which, is open above from one 
end to the other. The internal edge of this 
gutter is very ſmall ; the external is larger, and 
terminated by a ſmall button. The external 
edges of the two gutters unite above the upper 
lip, and form the extremity of a large furrow, 
which extends from the upper lip to the front, 
where there is a deep naked hole, the borders of 
which are covered with long hair. The ears are 


long and narrow. The hair of the head, except- 
ing that of the top, throat, breaſt, and belly, is 
whitiſh, with a tincture of yellow. The hair on 
the top and hind .part of the head, the neck, 
ſhoulders, back, and rump, is of a reddiſh brown, 
The length of the longeſt hairs is four lines and a 
half. The ears and the membrane of the win 
and tail have different tinctures of blackiſh and 
reddiſh brown. The tail is incloſed in the mem- 
brane to the very extremity. The claws are 
yellowiſh. The length of the body is about an 
inch and a half, and the extent of the wings a 
little more than ſeven inches. 


Vor. V. | >= nl THE 
® Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 367. 


THE STRIPED BAT. 
The noſe of this bat is very ſmall. The ears 
are ſhort, broad, and pointing forward. The 
hair of the front, top of the head, neck, ſhoul- 
ders, back, and rump, is of a whitiſh yellow. co- 
Tour; and that of the under jaw, breaſt, and 
belly, i is blueiſh, with a tincture of yellow. The 
colour of the membrane of the wings and tail is 
a mixture e or yellow and brown. 


* 


9 Pennant's Synopſ of quad. p. 368. This bat is a native 
of Ceylon, where it is called Kiriwoula; Pallas Miſcel. p. 49 
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HIS animal is related, by certain charac- 
ters only, to the ſquirrel, the rat, and the 

loir, or fat ſquirrel. It reſembles the ſquirrel in 
nothing but the largeneſs of its eyes, and the 


form of its tail, which, however, is neither ſo 
long, nor 90 e It un the fat ſquir- 


rel 


* Squirrel with round naked ears, full black eyes, and a 

| lateral membrane from fore to hind legs. The hair of the 

tail is long, diſpoſed horizontally, and longeſt in the middle. 

The colour above is a browniſh aſh, an“ beneath, it is white, 

tinged with yellow. It is much leſs than the common 8 
rel; Pennant : Synapſe. of quad. p. 293. 

Buffon calls this animal Ze Polatouche, from Pilatucha, its 
Ruſſian name. It is alſo called Letaga in Muſcovy ; Wiewiorka, 
lataiaca, in Poland; Sahoueſquanta by the ſavages of Canada; 
and Qui michpatlan by other Indians of North America. 

Mus Ponticus aut Scythicns, ſeiuruſve alius, quem volan- 
tem cognominant z Geſner. Icon. quad. p. 11 1. 743. 

Sciurus A:nericanus volans, flying ne Raii Synop/ 
guad. p. 215, 

Ecureuil · volant; Cate/by, Hit. nat. de la Caroline Pome 2. 
P. 76. | 
Sciurus volans; Scha, vol. 1+ p. 67. tab. 41. kg. Zo 
Sciurus volans, hypochondriis prolixis volitans, cauda ro- 
tundata; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 88. Faun. Suze. No. 88, 
Scurins obſcure cinereus aut rufeſcens, cute ab anticis cru- 
ribus ad poſtica, membranae in modum extenda, volans ; Briſ- 
fon, quad. p. 110. iti. No. 12. 3. 
The flying-ſquirrel; Edward's Hiſt of Birds, part 4. p 191. 
Phil. Tranſ. ann. 1733, P. 35. Lanſon's Carolina, vol. 2. p. 76. 
Kalm, vol. 1. p. 321. fab. 1. Du Pratz, vol, 2. p. 69. | 


Aſſapanick; Smith's Virginia, p. 27. Joſelyn's Voye p. 86. 
De Lact, p. 88. | | 
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rel by the figure of its body, by the ſhortneſs 
and nakedneſs of its ears, and by the hairs on 
its tail; which are of the ſame figure and length. 
But it is not, like the fat ſquirrel, ſubje& to be 
reduced to a torpid ftate by the action of cold. 
Hence the flying ſquirrel is neither a rat, a ſquir- 
rel, nor a fat ſquirrel, though it participates of 
the nature of each of the three ſpecies. - 

Mr Klein gave the firſt exact dufcriqtion of 
this animal in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
1733. It was known, however, long before that 
time. It is found equally in all the northern 
regions of the Old and New Continents x. But 
it is more common in America than in Europe, 


where 
„In the country of the Hurons, there are three kinds of 
ſquirrels. .... . The flying ſquirrels, called Saboue/quanta, 


are moſt valued. They are aſh-coloured; their head is thick ; 
and a membrane, or expanſion of the ſkin, extends from the 
fore to the hind feet, which they ſtretch out when about to 
Ay... . The females produce three or four at a litter, 
| &e.; Voy. du pays des Hurons, par Sagard Theodat, þ. 306. 
There is another ſmall animal, called Afapanick by the Vir. 
ginian Indians, and ſying Squirrel by the Engliſh, which, by 
extending the ſkin attached to its legs, in the form. of wings, 
flies three or four hundred feet at a time; Hi. de News. 
Mende, par Jean Latr, lib. 3. p. 88.——The flying ſquirrels 
are of the ſize of a large rat, and of grayiſh white colour. 
They are as drowſy and indolent as the other ſquirrels are vi- 
gilant and active. They are called fying ſquirrels, becaule they 
fly from one tree to another by means of a membrane which 
extends, in the form of wings, when they take their little 
flights; Voy. de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 42.——The flying ſquir- 
rels come from North America; but they have lately been 


diſcovered in Poland; Edw. Hiſt. of _ p. 19H»)  Cateſty, 
Hiſt. Net. Garl tow. a. v6. 
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where N are rare, and confined to ſome . 
thern countries, as thoſe of Lithuania and Ruſ- 
ſia. This ſmall animal dwells upon trees, like 
the ſquirrel. It moves about from branch to 
branch; and, when leaping from one tree to an- 
other conſiderably diſtant, the looſe ſłkin or 
membrane. is ſtretched forward by the fore- feet, 
and backward by the hind-feet. The ſkin be- 
ing thus ſtretched, and drawn out laterally above 
an inch, augments the ſurface of the body, with- 
out increaſing its quantity of matter, and, of 
courſe, retards ſo much the acceleration of the 
fall, that, by a fingle leap, the creature is enabled 
to ſail: to a conſiderable diſtance, This motion 
has no reſemblance to the flying of birds, 'or the 
fluttering of bats, both of which are performed 
by ſtriking the air with repeated vibrations. It 
is only a ſimple leap, depending on a ſingle im- 
pulſe : The motion produced by that impulſe is 
prolonged, becauſe the animal's body is render- 

ed ſpecifically lighter, is more powerfully reſiſted 
by the air, and, conſequently, falls more ſlowly. 
The expanſion of the ſkin from foot to foot is 
peculiar to the flying ſquirrel ; and this charac- 
ter is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from all other 
{quirrels, rats, and dormice. But the moſt re- 
markable peculiarities of Nature are ſeldom con- 
fined to a ſingle ſpecies. In the ſame genus, 
there is another animal with a ſimilar ſkin, which 
extends not only from foot to foot, but from the 
head to — tail. FO animal, a figure and de- 


ſcription 
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ferigtion-of which is given by Scha , ungen h 


name of the FVirginian flyingſquirrel, ſeems to 


differ ſo greatly from our flying ſquirrel, as to 


eonſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies. We cannot, 'how-. 
ever, determine the nature of this animal; it 
may exiſt, and be of a different ſpecies from our 


flying ſquirrel. But it may be a ſimple variety 
only, or perhaps an accidental or monſtrous pro- 
duction; for it is mentioned by no traveller or 


naturaliſt. Seba is the only perſon who has ſeen 


it in the cabinet of Vincent. Lam a s ſuſpi- 


cious of deſcriptions made in cabinets; for the 


animals in theſe repoſitories are often ann 


tured in ſuch a manner as to WE their: JO 
ance moſt ſingular. 
Me have kept the flying 13 a TRY time ina 


living ſtate. It has been pointed out by many tra- 
vellers. It is mentioned by Sagard Theodat F, 


Jein de LaetT, Fextvandes | 4 nn 5 Denys ,, | 


er rj 

0 Seba, vol. 1. p. 72. tab. 44. fig. 3. 
+ Voyage au pays des Hurons, p. 305. 

1 Hiſt. du Nouveau Monde, p. 88. | 

1} Puimichpatian, feu mus volans, fuſco pils nigroque promiſcue 
tegitur, qui prope brachia et crura eff prolixior, ac parvarum alarum 
formd. «++» Ef autem caeteris minor, parvo et murins capite, 
magnis auriculis, &c.; Fernand. Hiſt. Nov. Hiſp. p. 9. But 
this author is wrong when he ſays, that the long hairs ſerve 


1 1 
x 


the animal for wings, for it is unqueſtionably the prolonga - 


tion of the ſkin which anſwers this purpoſe. 
Voyage de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 42. 
The hair of the flying ſquirrels is blacker than in thoſe of 
Fenner, Their wings extend from the fore to the hind feet, 
are about'two inches broad, very thin, and covered with fine 
down. 'Their flight ſeldom exceeds thirty or forty paces ; 
but, 


- 
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bh. Cateſby s, 5, Dumont + Le | fob de Pratz +, 28 'Y 


and Klein, Seba, and; Edwards, -: hae given 
good deſcriptions/ and figures! of it. Our own 
obſervations, with regard te this animal,  cor- 


reſpond: very well with what theſe authors 


relate. It is much ſmaller than the ſquir- 
rel. The one in our poſſeſſion weighed only 

two ounces, which is nearly the weight of 
a common bat; but the quirrel weighs rü or 
nine ounces. Some of them, however, are lar- 
ger. We have a ſkin of a flying ſquirrel, which, 
from its dimenſions, muſt: have belonged. to a 
larger animal than the ordinary kind. 

The membrane, or expanſion of the ſkin, 
' which unites the fore and hind legs of the flying 

{quirrel, and ſupports it in the air, makes it ap- 
| proach to the bat. It alſo reſembles the bat in 


its natural 3 for it repoſes and ſleeps | 


during 


but, if they ay from tree to tree, double theſe diſtances will be 
neceſſary ; Deſcript. Geog, de Amerigue Seprent. tom. 2. p. 331 
„ Hiſt. Nat. de la Caroline, p. 76. 

+, In Louiſiana, two ſpecies of ſquirrels are very common ; . 
the one is entirely ſimilar. to thoſe of France; the other has a 
little more of the aſh-colour, and between the two fore-feet 
there is a membrane, by means of which they ſpring from 
one tree to another at conſiderable diſtances z Mem. fur la. 

| Louiſe bane, p. 81. | 

+ The flying ſquirrels have received their denomination 
from their faculty of leaping from one tree to another, at the 
diſtance of above twenty-five or thirty feet. Their hind feet 
are connected to the fore feet by a membrane, which ſupports 
them in the air when they leap. They ſeem to fly; but 
they ſink lower down, &c.; Hiſt. de la Lovifiancy par M. le 
Page du Prata, tom- 2. p. 98. . 
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| during the day, and refutes its activity; in he” 
evening. It is eaſily tamed ; but it is ſubject to 


become enraged, and muſt be kept in a cage, or F 


reſtrained by a ſmall chain. Flying ſquirrels are 
fed with bread, fruits, and ſeeds. They are par- 
ticularly fond of the buds and young ſhoots of 
the pine and birch trees. They ſearch not for 
nuts and almonds, like the ſquirrels. They make 


a bed of leaves, in which they fleep during the 


whole day, and never depart from it till night, 
when ſtimulated by hunger. As. they have little 
activity, they become an eaſy prey to pine-wea- 


ſels, and other animals which climb trees ; and, 5 


of courſe, the ſpecies is not numerous, though 
the females generally Tg forth N or four 
young : at a time. 


„ 


The SAiLIiNG, or Great FLY1NG-SQUIRREL 2 


I formerly remarked, p. 311. that there were lar- 
ger flying err than thoſe of which we have 
«0 be Vie, Buffm, 1 
Sciurus Sagitta, hypochondriis prolixis volitans, caudz 
plano-pinonata lanceolata ; Linn. Syft. Nat. þ.88. 


© Sciurus petauriſta; Pallas, Miſcel. Zool. 5. . 54 tab. 6. 


Sciurus maximus volans, ſeu felis yolans; Briſen. quad. 
9. 112. 


Flying cat; Nieubef, p. 354- 
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given deſcriptions, and that there is, in the royal 


cabinet, a ſkin. five and a half inches long, while 


that of the common. ſpecies exceeds not four 
inches. But this difference is nothing, when com- | 
pared: to that which ſubſiſts between our flying. 
ſquirrel, and the Eaſt- India taguari, -whoſe ſkin 
was, ſent from Machian to the» Prince de Condi, 
who wasſo obliging as to allow me to examine it. 
This great flying ſquirrel, which is preſerved in 
the cabinet of Chantilly, was twenty-three inches 
long, from the point of the noſe to the extremi- 
ty of the body. Theſe animals are found not 
only at Machian, but in the Philippine iſlands, and 
probably'in many other parts of India. The 
one juſt mentioned was taken on the Malabar 
coaſt, Its ſize is gigantic, when compared with 
the flying ſquirrels of Ruſſia and America; for 
che latter exceeds not four and a half or five 
inches in length. Nevertheleſs, the taguan, or 
great flying ſquirrel, reſembles the other ſpecies 
in figure and in the prolongation of the ſkin, 
which is perfectly ſimilar. But, as the differ- 
ence of ſize is ſo remarkable, it en de con- 
ſidered as a diſtinct ſpecies. | 
The great flying ſquirrel differs from the ſinall | 
1. In ſize, being twenty- three inches long. 2. In 
the length of the tail, which is twenty - one inches. 
Beſides, the tail is not flat, like that of the com- 
mon kind, but round, like that af the cat, and 
covered with long: blackiſh brown hair. 3. The 
eyes and cars of both ſpecies are ſimilarly ſitua- 
W Kr - | ted, 
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ted, and the black whiſkers are Mepaitiolly 
the ſame; but the head of the large kind is ſmall- 
er in proportion to the fize of its body. 4. The 
face is entirely black; the ſides of the head, and 


on the top of the noſe, and round the eyes, che 
hair is a mixture of black, white, and red. Be- 
kind the ears there are dark long browen hairs, 


which eover the ſides of the neck; theſe are not 
to be found in the common kind. The top of the 


head, and of the whole body, as far as the tail, 
zs ſprinkled with black and white hairs, where 
the black predominates, becauſe the white hairs 
are black at the roots, and become white only 


near their extremities. The under part of the 


body is of a dirty white colour, which extends 


below the belly. 5. The prolongation of the 


kin is covered above with dark brown hair, and 


| below with -yellowiſh aſh- coloured hair. The 


legs are of a reddiſh black colour, and the upper 
part of the tail is brown. This brown ſhade 
grows gradually deeper till it becomes black at 


the extremity of the tail. 6. The feet of che 


great flying ſquirrel have the ſame number of 
toes as in the common kind; but thoſe of the for- 


mer are covered with black, and thoſe of the 


latter with white hair. The claws are thin and 
hooked like thoſe of a cat. F rom this reſem- 
blance, and that of the tail, the animal has re- 
ceived the name of the flymg cat. The large 
claw of the fore- feet is ſive lines N a half 
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the cheeks, ave mind wide bill & White hairs; 
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n e eee e 
de Seve as perfekthy as che ſtate of the dried ſkin . 
would permit, is here repreſented. We bave 
. 2 


. 1m 1 the e Philippine lande, there is a wks 
. of flying cat, of che ſize of a hare, and of the 
* colour of a fox, which the natives call Taguam. 
* It has wings like a bat, but covered with hair, 
* which they make uſe of in leaping from one 
tree to another, at the diſtance of thirty palms.” 
After writing this article, a work of M. de 
Voſmatr, containing deſcriptions of ſeveral qua- 
drupeds and birds, has fallen into my hands. 1 
there read with pleaſure the deſcription of the 
great flying ſquirrel, and ſome remarks concern- 5 
ing the ſmaller ſpecies. = 
M. de Voſmaer informs us, that he ws," is 
the poſſeſſion of the Prince of Orange, two of 
the ſmall flying ſquirrels alive; but hs they 
did not live long. | 
They ſlept, he ſays, © almoſt the whole day. 
When briſkly. puſhed, they made a ſmall ef- 
k * fort, as if they intended to fly; but they ſtole 
* away immediately, being exceedingly timid. 
* They are fond of heat; and, when uncovered, 
they quickly concealed themſelves under the 
* wool which formed mere bed. Their food was 
© ſoaked 
* Hiſt, gen, des Ms tom. 10. p. 410. 
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+ ſoaked bread, fruits, &c. which they eat, like 
* the ſquirrels, by ſitting on their poſteriors, and 

holding the food with their fore paws. - At 
* the approach of night, they become more vi- 
vacious and reſtleſs, The difference of climate 
© had unqueſtionably great influence on thefe 

animals, who appeared to be extremely 4 
6 cat e * * bo ls 
_ Theſe mocks of M. de Volmatr i | 

with my own obſervations. I have juſt now 
one of theſe little animals (March 17. 1775) li- 
ving in a cage, with a fmall box in the bottom 
of it. It continues the whole day covered with 
the cotton, and comes out only in the night to 
take food. It has a faint cry, like that of a 
mouſe, which is never heard but when the ani- 
amal is forced out from among the cotton. 
Though its teeth are very ſmall, it bites ſeverely. 
Its hair is extremely ſmooth and agreeable to 
the touch. There is no way of making it ex- 
tend its wings, but by obliging it to fall from a 
height. Ir is ſo remarkably chilly, that I cannot 
conceive how it can defend itfelf from the cold 
in the northern climates; ſince in France, if not 
kept in a chamber, and furniſhed with wool or 
cotton to lie on, and even to wrap itſelf all over, 
it would periſh in a very ſhort time. 

With regard to the taguan, or great gying 
fquirrel, let us attend to the remarks of M. de 
Voſmaer: * The ſmall flying ſquirrel deſcribed 
| « by 
* > Deſeript d'une ecureuil volant, par. M. Voſmaer, p. 9 
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larger ſpecies, | They both have ſimilar mein 
* branes, not for flying, but for ſupporting them- 
$1 en ee n 
to branch. 43% $7 I 
p Tue ſkin of the great fring hui,! which: 
* is,a more propet appellation than that of the 
« fling cat, was ſent me in a dried ſtate. M. 
* Alamand has given a ſhort deſeription of this 
* animal en Cathay gat LEE 
cabinet of the Leyden academy. | 
Valentine firſt mentioned theſe: allnals, mt 
* ſays,” that they are found in the iſland of Gi- 


lolo, and go by the name of Hing crvets; He 


* remarks, that they have long tails like choſe f 
the monkeys; that, when at reſt; their wing: 
are not ſeen; that they are wild and timid; 
that their head is reddiſh, with a mixture of 
gray; that their wings, or rather membranes, 
are covered on both ſides with hair; that their 
bite is ſo ſtrong, that they eaſily eſeape from a 
* wooden cage in à ſingle night; that by ſome 
e dn they are called flying monkeys; that they 
© are alſo found in the iſland. of Ternat, where 
* they were firſt miſtaken for ſquirrels, only the 
© head was thinner and larger, there was gray 
hair above the muzzle, and a black line run 
the whole length of the back; that the ex- 
« tenſible ſkin, which adheres to their bodies, 
is garniſhed with hair, as white, on the under 
5 ſide, as that of the belly; 2 
| « leap 
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* leap from tree to-ree, they extend their mom. — 
5 — nl 
S. flat. - opp 

In the work of N. P Abbe Prevoſt, its lad, 
tat this animal found i th Plippine inde | 
N eee 
_ ++ Thave . n Ley- 
© den cabinet, the other in that of M. Heeteren 
© at the Hague. The colour of the body was a 


ght cheſnut, deeper on the back, and the end 


of the tail was blackiſh. The difference of 
* ſex is diſtinguiſhable by ſix ſmall paps, placed 
© at equal diſtances, in two rows, from the breaſt 
© to the belly. I have alſo ſeen; two. males in 
the Prince of Orange's cabinet. The length 
© of the body, in Rheniſh meaſure, was one foot 
* five inches, and that of the tail one foot eight. 
nee 


( ſthe outſide with ſhort, fine, clear brown hair. 
Above the eyes, there are two long browniſh 
* yellow hairs ; but there are none on the eye- 
© lids. On each ſide of the muzzle, there are 
long, black, rigid whiſkers. The noſe is na- 
© ked; the teeth, like thoſe of the ſquirrels, are 
two above and two below, of a deep yellow 
colour, and very long. . grinders 2 are at 
the bottom of the muzzle. ' - 
Both fore and hind feet, eſpecially the latter; 
8 are concealed wu mg membrane, which covers 


C52; * them 


' ' 


a bird burt 35 


nelriy M Rr . the phe.” The fore- 8 
feet are divided into four black toes, the'two 
middlemoſt, and W the third; being 
= much longer than the two.” The Hind. : 
feet are alſo black, and divided into five toes, > 


„for of whith are of" 1 but th 


„ fit, or innermöft, is much ſhorter,” and) 2 
© the'appeararice* of à ſimple sppendage. — "The 


© claws art large, ſharp, black before, white be. 


* low, and broad at the origin The arücula- 925 
tions of the toes are ſimilar to thoſe of the 


* ſquirrels. 


The ſkin or ind is thinneſt in the 


middle, where it is about four inches broad on 
each ſide, and exceeds not the thickneſs of fine 


Indian paper. In other parts, it is alſo very 


© thin, of a clear texture, and garniſhed with 
© ſmall cheſnut hairs. Near the fore and hind 


2 


© feet, it becomes thicker, and riſes in the form 


* of a bag, wideſt at the thighs, and growing 
| nin towards the paws. This 


* part is cloſely covered with brown and black 


* hairs. Upon the fore-paws it appears looſe, 


* hangs down like a rag, and is covered with 


chick hair. The external edges of this ſkin 


* are bounded with a thick ſelvage of black and 
* gray hairs, 


The upper part of the head, the back, and 


the origin of the tail, are covered with oy 


* long, thick hairs, black i in the under py 


* moſtly 


** 
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-PHIS animal inhabit the 9 oaks, | 
1 of both worlds. It has a. great reſem- 

blance to the ſquirrel, from which it differs only 
by the following external characters: 
larger than the ſquirrel, and its hair, is 


diſh, but of a gray colcur, more or. leſs dee AY 
The ears are deprived of the long hairs, which, -— 


adorn' thoſe of the common ſquirrel. Theſe dif- 
ferences, which are conſtant, ſeem-; ſufficient to 
conſtitute! a diſtin; ſpecies. Several authors 
maintain, that the gray ſquirrels of Europe dif- 
fer from thoſe of America; that the former be- 
long to the common kind, whoſe colour changes | 
with the ſeaſon in our northern climates. With- 
out pretending to deny this. bi, fact, which, 
Vor. K Ss baowever, 
* The ears of the gray ſquirrel are 118 Uhe hair is ofa 
45 gray colour, mixed with black, and often tinged with a 
dirty y ellow. The belly and inſides of the legs are white. 


The n is long, buſhy, gray, and ſtriped with black. It is 
about the ſize of a half-grown rabbit; Te 5 Hnagſ of * 
2 262% M; 

Petit: gris; Buffon. | 5 Es, 

Gray ſquirrel ; Fefſelyne' vy. Catediy's  Cardlina, vol. 2. * 74. 
Smith , voy. P. 27. Kalw's voy. P. 95. 310. 

Fox ſquirrel z Lawſon's Carolina, p. 124. 

Sciurus cinereus Virginianus major; Raii non 1 . 21 15. 

Sciurus cigereus 3 Lin, Ht: nat. p. 86. 

Soiurus einereus, auriculis ex albo flavicantibus,, _ 
Virginianus. n de Virginie; Briſon- Ræn. anim. p 107, 


: , * 1 * 


Lt 
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| however, is not properly aſcertained, we conſider 
the gray ſquirrel of Europe and that of Ameri- 
ca as the ſame animal, and as aJpecies diſtinct 


from the common ſquirrel; for our ſquirrels are 
found in North America as well as in the north 
of Europe. 'They are of the ſame ſize, and their 
colour is of ' a more or leſs lively red, according 
to the temperature of the — 4 At the ſame 
time, we find, in both Continents, other ſquir- 
rels, which are larger, and whoſe hair is gray or 
blackiſh in all ſeaſons. Beſides, the fur of the 
gray ſquirrel is much finer and ſofter than that 
of the common kind. Hence it appears, that 
theſe two animals, the differences between which 
are conſtant, and their ſpecies, though very fin 
milar, have never intermixed, ought to be re- 


_ as nen ſpecies. M. Regnard“ affirms 
Poſitively, 


» Theſs gray | fquizrels are the ſame with the French ſquir- | | 
rels, only their reddiſh colour changes to gray during the win 
ter ſnows. The farther north, they turn always more gray. 
The Laplanders make war againſt them in the winter; and 
their dogs are ſo well trained to this ſpecies of hunting, that 
they never failed to diſcover the ſquirrels upon the higheſt trees, 
and to advertiſethe hunters who accompanied us. We ſhot ſome _ 
of them with our guns; for the Laplanders had not then their 
round arrows, with which they bring down theſe animals; 
and we had the pleaſure of ſeeing with what dexterity and 
quickneſs they take off the ſkin. The hunting ſeafon begins 
about Michaelmas. Almoſt every native of Lapland is oc+ 
cupied in this buſineſs, which is a conſiderable article of com- 
merce · Forty ſkins are ſold for a crown. But there is no 
merchandiſe in which a man may be more deceived, than in 
that of the gray ſquirrel and ermines ; for you buy without ſee- 
log; the fur fide of the Fins deing dene mare on ahve” 
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poſuively, that the. gray ſquirrels; of Lapland. 
are the ſame animals with our French ſquirrels. 
This authority would be ſufficient, were it not 
contradifted by other. evidences. M. Regnard 
has written ſome excellent theatrical. Works; 
but he was not much yerſant in natural hiſtoryz 
Neither did he remain long enough in Lapland 
to ſee the ſquirrels. change their colour. It is 
true, that ſome naturaliſts, and among this num- 
ber is Linnaeus, tell us, that, in the northern 
ene, ao e Eb arg $; s bete in 
* | e 3 
is no Allis aten to be 3 The 50s? — bad a are re all cold 
at the ſame price. We learned from our Laplanders a ſur- 
priſing fact concerning theſe gray ſquirrels, which was after - 
wards confirmed by our own experience. They often change 
the places of their reſidence, and not one of them can be 
found, during a whole winter, where there were millions the” | 
preceding year. In their marches from one cor eee 
country to another, When it becomes neceſſary to paſs, a 
lake or a river, which are very frequent in Lapland, theſe ani · 
mals lay hold of a piece of pine or birch bark, which they 
draw to the edge of the water, mount upon it, and abandon 
themſelves to the pleafure of the wind and waves. They e- 
rect their tails in the form of ſails; but, if the wind blows 
too ſtrong, or the waves riſe high, both pilot and'veſſel are 
overturned. 'This kind of ſhipwreck, which often conſiſts of 
three or four thouſand ſail, generally enriches ſome Lapland - 
ers, who find the dead bodies on the ſhore, and, if they have 
not lain too long on the ſand; prepare the furs in the ordina - 
ry manner. But, chen the winds are favourable, the poor 
creatures make a happy voyage, and arrive at their deſtined 
port. This remarkable fact might have the appearance of a 
fable, if it had not fallen within my own obſervation; . Oeu- 
vres de M. Regnard, tom. 1. P. >. 
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winter „; which'is not improbable, as, in theſs 
climates, hares, wolves, and weaſels alfo change 
their colours. But this change is from yellow 
or red to white, and not from yellow or red to 
an aſh- colour. But, to confine ourfelves to the 
quitrel, Linnaeus, in the Fuuna Suetica, e 8 
aeftate ruber, hyeme"incanus. The change, there- 
fore, is from red to white, or rather from red- 
diſh to whitiſh; and it is not eaſy to conceive 
why Linnaeus, in the laſt edition 6f his Sema 
naturae, ſhould have ſubſtituted, in place of in- 


canus, the word cinereus. M. Klein f aſſures 


us, on the contrary, that the ſquirrels in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzick are reddith in win- 
ter as well as in ſummer; and that there are, 
in Poland, gray and blackiſh ſquirrels as well 
as the reddiſh kind, which never change their. 
colour. Theſe gray and blackiſh ſquirrels are 
found in Canada 7, and in a. of North A- 


Sciurus vulgaris « habitat i in W arbotibus 4 25 
aeſtate ruber, hyeme incanus; Faun. Suec. p. 9. Sciurus 
vulgaris . . . . Xſtate ruber, hyeme cinereus; Sl. nat. p. 63. 
+ Sciurus vulgaris rubicundus .. Noſtrates tam in ſilvis 
quam in caveis vulgares et hyeme et aeſtate rubri . . In Po- 
lonia utique vulgares cinerei non mutantes pellem; haud ra · 
ri quoque vulgares nigricantes, &c. ; A lein. guad p. 53.— In 
Ukrania, inter ſciuros coloris rutili, nigricantes {peantur 3 | 
Rzaczynſki, autt hiſt nat. Polon. p. 321. | 
+ The Virginian 1quirrels are nearly of the ſize of rabbits, 
They are black, or mixed with black and white. However, 
the greateſt aumber of them are aſh-coloured ; Deſcript, des 
Indes Occident. for Jean Lact, 5. 85.— 1 he fineſt fur brought 
| from 


« 1 
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FTE Heiice tlie gray fauirrel may 58 70 + 


garded as an animal common to both Continents, 


uad ef ede Tere Wor, che ordinary 
rel. b 55 i * att 541 4 114 fIUMIOION © * IQ 


Beſides; we never ſee our ſhuirrels, tho 


very numerous in the forefts, unite LOT 
| flocks. © 


company, approach the waters, or traverſe ri- 2 
vers on the bark of trees. Thus they differ 


from tlie gray ſquirrel, not only in fize and c 
jour, but in manners and habits; for! though 


che navigations of the gray fquirre! ſeem to be 
hardly credible - yet ry are atteſted by ſuch 
a number of Vuneltes ® - Mat we cannot op 


abſolutely that they are falſdGG. 
Of all wild quadrupeds, he fiuitre! ! is ſub- 
Jeck. perhaps, to the greateſt Wiese or whoſe 


4d l ſpecies 


21 ne 41 
e is „ the Kia of 1 the black fquierel.. 
This animal is as large as a cat of three; months old; it is 
extremely vivacious, very gentle, and eaſily tamed, The Iro- 
quois/make robes of this fur, which they ſell for feven er 
might prayer; . Hiſt. de la Now. France, tam. . 
2 f 
85 Rei veritate nititur, quod Geſnerus ex 1 Belua- 
cenſi et Olao M. referet: Sciuros, quando aquam tranſire 
cupiunt, lignum leviſimum aquae imponere, eique inſidentes 
et cauda, non tamen ut vult, erecta, ſed continuo mota, velifi- 
cantes, neque flante vento, ſed tranquillo aequore trauſvehi; 
quod fide dignus fiduſque meus emiſſarius ad inſulas Goth- 
landiae plus ſimplici vice obſervavit, et eum ſpoliis in littorĩ- 
bus ibidem colleRis redux, mirabundus mihi retulit; Diſerra- 

tio de ſeiuro volante. Tramſact. Anęl. No. 427. pag. 38. K de 
guad. pag. 53. Cortice interdum ſciurus narigat. ; L=. 
Alt. nat. pag. 63. PTT k 


Neither do we ever ſee them travel in, 7 5 
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ſpecies, at leaſt, is approsched by the greatelk 
number of neighbouring, ſpecies. . The White 
| fquicrel of Siberia. *, appears to be only a var 
riety of the common kind. The black f and the 
deep gray . ſquirrels of America may be varieties 
of the gray ſquirrel. The Barbary, the palm, 
and the ground ſquitrels, e en 
n very near upon each other. 

We have few: hiſtorical facts concerning. the 
pong ſquirrel. Fernandes |.:remarks, that the 
gray or blackiſn Nuirrels of America dwell up- 
on trees, and particularly upon the, pine; that 
they feed upon fruits and ſeeds; that they amaſs 
proviſions for the winter, which they depoſit in 
the holes of trees, where they alſo retize.to paſs the 
ſevereſeaſon; that in theſe holes the females bring 
forth their young, &c. Thus the manners of the 
Bray, ſquirrel differ from thoſe of the common 

ind, who build neſts, like the birds, on the 
tops of trees. We cannot, however, pretend to 
determine abſolutely that this blackiſh ſquirrel 
of Fernandes is the ſame with the gray ſquirrel 
of Virginia, or that both of them are the ſame 
with the gray ny” of Europe. We only 
PTS | It 18 mention 


® Bciurvs albus Siberievs; Dkeureuil bane te Serie; Bri 
Jon. Regn. anim. p. 151. 
+ Sciurus Mexicanus; Hernand. Hiſt. Mexic. p. 552. 
Sciurus niger; Pawel noir ; Briſſon. Regn. anim. p. 151. 
. | L'ecureuil d Amerique; Seba, vol. 1. p. 78. tab. 48. fp. 
| 5. —8ciurus obſcure cinereus,——Scjurus . 
Briſen. Regn. anim. p. 152. 
I Francifci Fernandes; Hiſt, anime), x nov. run,. 8. 


mention it as a pro robabili ity; for. theſe chives ani- 
mals are nearly of the ſame ſize and colour, 
inhabit the ſame climates, have perciſely the 
ſame figure, and their ſkins" are equally uſed 
under the denomination of the gray far, or the 
fur of the gray Squirrel. $7 | 
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bo 
HE palm fquirret'i is e * fize of a me; '9 or 
of a ſmall ſquirrel. He lives upon the 
palm-trees, and from that circumſtance he has 
had his name. By ſome he is called the paln- 


rat, 


* The 1 ſquirrel * plain « ears, an obſcure pale yel - 
low firipe on the middle of the back, another on each ſide, 
a third on each fide of the belly, the two laſt being very di- 
ſtint. The reſt of the hair on the ſides, back, and head, is 
black and red, very cloſely mixed; that on the thighs and 
legs is more red. The belly is of a pale yellow. The hair 
on the tail does not lie flat, but encircles it; it is coarſe, 
and of a dirty yellow, barred with black; "R's Jpnody. of 


| quad. p. 287. 


Le palmiſte, rat palmiſte, ecurevil des ks 
Muſtela Africana ; Clufii Exot. p. 112.5 Raii Huh guad. p. 
. 
MNMuſtela Libyea ;. Niemberg, hiſt. nat. p. 172. 
Sciurus palmarum ſubgriſeus, ſtriis tribus Ravicdntivas, 


caudaque albo nigroque lineata; Linn. Ait. nat. p. 86. 


Sciurus palmarum, coloris ex rufo et nigro mixti, taeniis 6 
in dorſo flavicantibus; Briſſon. guad. p. 109. 

** The Barbary-ſquirrel has full black eyes, and white 
orbits, The head, body, feet, and tail, are cinereovs, incli- 
ning to red. The colour is lighteſt on the legs. The fides are 
marked lengthwiſe with two white ſtripes, The belly is white. 
The tail is buſhy, marked regularly with ſhades of black, one 
beneath another. It is of the fize of the common ſquirrel; Pen- 
nant's fymopfe. of quad. p. 287, 

Scinrus getulus; Cats Opuſc. 5. 77. Geſner. guad. p. 847. Ale 


frov. quad. digit, p. 105. 


Sciurus 


a 
7 ” 
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ret, and by others the palm-ſqwirrel. But, as he 
is neither a rat nor à ſquirrel, we have given 


him the ſimple denothination of Le palmiſte. 
The form of his head is nearly the ſame with 
that of the ſhort- tailed field- mouſe, and covered 
with frizled hair. His long tail trails not, like 
that of the rat, but is elevated vertically, with 
out. however, ly ON. on his back, like that of the 
Vor. V. 1 1 1255 1 wire . 


1 3 1 ro ge albidi loagiadina- | 
libus; Linn. ft. nat. þ. 87. , bf 
The. Barbary ſquirrel ; Edwards, p. 198. | | 9 
oiueus eoloris ex 'rufo et nigro mixti, taeniis in e 
"alternation albis, et faſcivnge nigris; 0 en * 7. 


109 0 
To e ee OT HET OT. 
be ground - ſquirrel has plain ears. The a of RY 
* is marked with a pale yellow tripe, bounded above and 
below with a lite of black. The head, body, and tail, are of  _ 
a reddiſh brown colour ; the tail is darkeſt. The breaſt and TEES 
belly are white, and Ihe noſe and feet pale red. The ** are 5 
full; Peunanb finopfe. of quad. p. 288. i ERS 
Moule: ſquirrel; 7ofſelyn's voy. p. 86. . "0, 
Ground-ſquirrel, Ecureuil de Terre; Lawſon's gane Fx | 
| 124+ Cateſby's Catolina, vol. A 75. nn, 181. Tan, wo. | 
1. p. 328. fab, 1. F 
Sciurus Liſteri; Raii ſynepf. quad. "Y 216. 
Sciurus minor virgatus ; Nev. Com. Prrrep. vol. 5. 5. 344+ 
| Bacrn-daeſkie ; : Le Brun. voy, Maſcov. val. 2. p. 432. 
Sciurus hiatus, flavus, ſtriis quinque fuſeis * | 
bus; Linn. yft. nat. p. 87, Klein. quad. p. 53. „ 
Sciurus rufus, taeniis ex albo flavicantibus interwixti 
Sciurus Carolinenſis; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 155. 
Le Suiſſe; Buffon. 
L'Ecuteuil Suiſſe ; Yoy. de Ia Honton, tom. 2. p. 43+ np | 
i F Amuriqus Septent, par Lens tem. 2. P 331. 


ſquirrel. The tail is covered with hair longer 


than that of the body, but ſhorter than the hair 


on the tail of a ſquirrel. Along the ſpine of 


the back, from the neck to the tail, there is a 
whitiſh. ſtripe, accompanied on each ſide with a 


brown ſtripe, which is followed by another 
white ſtripe. This ſtriking character, by which 
this animal would appear to be diſtinguiſhed 


from all others, is found to be nearly the ſame 
in the Barbary and ground ſquirrels. Theſe 
three animals have ſuch a reſemblance to each 
other, that Mr Ray * imagined they conſtituted | 
but one ſpecies. If it be conſidered, however, that 
the palm and Barbary ſquirrels are only found 
in the warm climates of the Old Continent, and 
that the ground ſquirrel, deſcribed by Liſter, 


- Cateſby f, and Edwards 2, is peculiar to the 


cold and temperate regions of the New World, 
we muſt conclude them to be different ſpe⸗ 
cies. By a cloſer examination, we perceive 
that the white and brown ſtripes of the ground 
ſquirrel are differently diſpoſed from thoſe of 


the palm- ſquirrel. In the palm-ſquirrel, the 
white ſtripe, which extends along the ſpine 


of the back, is black or brown in the ground 
ſquirrel, and the white ſtripes are placed next 
POLE 1,17), 2 
* Sciurus Getulus Cai, muſtela Africana Cluũi, eadem 
nobis videtur. Deſcriptio muſtelae Africanae cum ſciuri 
Getuli deſcriptione ſatis bene convenit, ut non dubitem idem 
animal eſſe: Huic ſimilis eſt ſciurus a clariſſimo Dom, Liſter, 

obſervatus et deſcriptus ; Raii ynopſ. quad: p. 216. 

F Cateſby, hiſt. nat. de la Caroline, tom. 2. p. 75. 

1 Edwards, nat. hit of birds, part 4, p, 181. 
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che black, as the black are next the white in the 


palm-ſquirrel. Beſides, the palm - ſquirrel has 
only three white ſtripes; ; but the ground- ſquir- 
rel has four. The latter turns his tail upon his 
back, but the former does nof. The:palm-ſquire , 


rel dwells upon trees; but the ground-ſquirre! 


keeps. always on the ſurface of the earth, and, 
BOW; Tales circumſtance, he has obtained his 
In fine, the ground - ſquirrel is fſmaller 


N the: palm-ſquirrel : From all theſe con- 


ſiderations, they peer to be two e ad 5 


cies. „ 
With regard. to the Barbary . as it is a 


8 of the ſame continent and climate, as it is 


of the ſame ſize and nearly of the ſame figure, with 


che palm-ſquirrel, they might be conſidered as va- 
rieties of the ſame ſpecies, By comparing, how<- 


ever, the deſcription and figure of the Barbary 
{quirrel given by Caius , and copied by Aldro- 
vandus f and Johnſton , with the deſcription 
and figure we have given of the palm-ſquirrel, 


and figure of the Barbary ſquirrel, we ſhall per- 


ceive diſtinctions ſo remarkable as to point out 
theſe animals as belonging to different ſpecies. _ 
All the three are in the royal cabinet. In the 
Barbary ſquirrel, the head and face are rounder, 


the ears larger, and the hair of the tail longer 


and more u than in the e. In 
_ 


® Sciurus getulus Caii, apud ohe. hiſt. ques. p- 1 
+ Aldrov. de quad. digit. p. 405. 0 | 
> Johnſ. de quad. p- 113. 


and by again comparing Edwards's deſcription 


{ 
F z 


* 


* 
1 
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the form of the head and body, t ne 
ſquirrel refembles the Fquirrel more chan the 
rat, and the palm-ſquirrel reſembles the rat more 
than the ſquirrel. The Barbary ſquirr' has 
four white ſtripes, the palm-ſquirret only' three. 
In the palm-ſquirrel; the middle white ſtripe 
runs along the ſpine of the back; but; in the Bar- 
bary ſquirrel, the tripe along the back is comm 
mixed with red, &c, Beſides; theſe animals h 
nearly the ſame manners and diſpoſitions as the 
common ſquirrels: They all feed upon Fits, 
which they carry to their mouths by their fore- 
paws. have the ſame voice and cry, 


he ſame inſtinct and agility. They are ex- 


tremely Ae. and lively. They ate eaſily ta- 

med, and contract ſuch an àttachment to their 
habitation, that, after leaving it, they ſpontane- 
douſly return. The figure of both is handſome; 
Their robe, which is ſtriped with white, is 
more beautiful than that of the ſquirrel z' their 
ſize is ſmaller, their body lighter, and their 
movements equally prompt, Like ih common 
ſquirrel, the palm and Barbary ſquirrels. dwell 
on the tops of trees; but the ground ſquirrel 
never riſes from the earth, in which, like the 
long-tailed field- mouſe, he makes a retreat im- 
penetrable by the water. Unleſs completely 
tamed, he bites every perſon indiſcriminately “, 
Hence, in manners and diſpoſitions, he has a 
greater reſemblance to the rats and aan 

than to the ſquirrels he 
v Verage du Pays des Hurons, par Sagard me. 2 "The 
ne 
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| "MIDDLE ANT-FATER „ and the 


LEA ST ANT EATER 5e. 


* 


7 South e N are e bn 5 


with a long muzzle, a narrow mouth, with- 


our "any teeth, _— a long: round tongue, that 


they 


1 e boils Snider ade anal black 


eyes, ſhort round ears, a flender tongue, two feet and a half 
long, which lies double in the mouth; flender legs, four toes 


on the fore feet; and five on the hind. The two middle claws 
on "the fore feet are vety large, ſtrong, and hookrd. The 
. hair on the upper part of the body is half a foot long, black 
mixed with gray. From the neck croſs the ſhoulders to the 
ſides, there is a black line bounded above with white: The 


| fore legs are whitiſh, marked above with a black ſpot. The 
tail is clothed with very coarſe black hairs, a foot long. 


The length, from noſe to tail, is about three feet ten inches, 
and that of the tail is two feet and a half. | 


Le Tamanoir, le Fourmiller-tamanoir, le mavge-fourmis 


le groſs mangeuer de fourmiss 
Tamandua-guacu five major; Piſon. bift. Brafil. p. 520. 
Tamandua guacu; Maregr: biſt. nat. Braſil. p. 235. 
Piſmire-eater; Meub ff, p. 19. 
Mange- fourmis, ou Renard Americain ; Va. de Wenn 
tom. 3. P. 307. 


Tamandua major, cauda panniculata; Barrere, hiſt. Franc 


Equinox, p. 162. 
Myrmecophaga jubata, palmis tetradactilis, plantis ponita- 
pong pig jubata; Linn. it. nat. p. 52. Klein. quad. p. 45. 
5- . 1. 
Myrmecophaga roſtro longiſſimo, pedibus anticis tetradacty- 
lis, poſticis pentadactylis, cauda 9 pilis veſtita; 
Brifon.” quad. p. 15. 45 1 


ears. The bottoms of the fore feet are round, with * 
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they thruft into the ant-nefts, and retract it 
when covered with theſe inſecks, which conſti> 
ute their principal food. The firſt of cheſe 
ant-eaters is calle 41 by 7 the © Brailians, 7. "IX 


% The 1 ant · eater has a long ſlender hs os 
a little down, ſmall black mouth and eyes, and ſmall upright 


claws on each, and five on the hind feet. The hair is 
ning, hard, and of a pale yellow colour; along the middle of 


the back, and on the hind legs, it is duſky. On each fide of 


the neck, there is a black line, which eroſſes the ſhouldery, 
and meets at the end of the back. The tail is covered with 
longer hair than the back, is taper, and bald at the end. 
The length, from noſe to tail, is one foot ſeven inches, and 
that of the tail ten inches; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 332. 


Tamandua -i; Piſon. . Braſil. P-. 321. Marr. P. 246 


 Raii fnopf. quad. p. 243. 


a 


*% 


f * 
Tamandua minor; Piſs. Brafi. bs 320. Barrere, Hiſt. Frame,” 


Equinox. p. 162. 

Tamandua-guacu; Nieubof, p. 19 . | 

Myrmecophaga roſtro longifimo, pedibus anticis Means. hen 
tylis, poſticis pentadactylis, cauda fere nuda ; Briſon. guad. p. 16. 

Myrmecophaga tetradactyla, palmis tetradactylis, plantie | 
pentadactylis, cauda calva ; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 52. 

%% The leaſt, ant-eater has a conic noſe, bending a little 
down; ſmall ears, hid in the fur; two hooked claws on the 

fore feet, the exterior much the largeſt, and four on the hind 

feet. The head, body, limbs, and upper part and ſides of 
the tail are covered with long, ſoft, ſilky hair, or rather wool, 
of a yellowiſh brown colour. The length, from noſe to tail, 
is ſeven inches and a half, and that of the tail eight and a 
half, the laſt four inches of which, on the under ſide, are na» 
ked. The tail is thick at the baſe, and tapers. to a n 
Pennant's Hinqſ. of quad. p. 333. 

Le Fourmiller; le plus petit Fourmiller; le peut mangeur 
de Fourmis animal Americain ou les Naturels de ann 


appellent n. . il 
EA Temandus 


s . 
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guaru, or great Tamanitua; to, Which the French 
inhabitants: of America have given the name of 
Tamanoir. From the end of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, it is about four feet in length. 
The head is from fourteen to fifteen inches long; 

and the tail about two feet and a half, covered 

with coarſe hair more than a foot in length; 
The muzzle is immoderately long, the; neck 
ſhꝗrt, the head narrow. the eyes: {mall and black, 
the ears roundiſh, the tongue thin, more than 

two feet long. and, when retracted, folded up 
in the mouth. The legs exceed not a foot in 
length, thoſe before being a little taller and thin 
ner than thoſe behind. The feet are round. 
The fore-feet have four claws; the two middle- 
moſt being largeſt. Thoſe behind have five claws. 
The colour of the hairs, both on the body and 
taily is a mixture of black and white. The hair 
on the tail. is diſpoſed in the form of a plume, 
which the animal, when he wants to ſleep, or 
when he wants to defend himſelf from rains or 
the heat of the ſun, turns on his back, and co- 
vers his whole body with it. The long hairs 
| of: er tail ny W are not round . 


uch, dil, their 
4 * 44 ir 1 , | 


| Tamandua minor Kareleens ; Barrre hi ih. Franc Erne. 
p. 1 63. ö k 2 4 5 

Tamandua ſive Hin americana alla altera; Ste ab 1. 
p. 60. tab. 37. AK. 3 ! 

Myrmecophaga didaQyla, 1 Jidaaylis, plantis tx tetra- — 
dactylis, cauda villoſa; Linn. fy/t. nat. p. 1. 

Myrmecophaga roſtro brevi, pedibus anticis Adaaylt, 
poſticis tetradactylis; Briſon. guad. p. 17. 6 

The little ant - eater; Edwards's Gleanings, p. 20, 


7 
US AT 


16 THE/QRLAT ANTS ar EN 86: | | 


theie whole extcnt,. but flat at che extremitia 
and feel diy to che touch, like withered herbs, 
| When uritated, he gives. a brifk agitation to his 
tail; but, when walking at eaſe; he allows it to 
trail and fweep the road ' over which be paſſes. 
The hairs on the anterior parts vf his body are 
ſharter than thoſe on the poſterior: © The latter 
are turned backward; and the former forward. 
The anterior parts are alſo: whiter than the p 
ſterior. There is a black ſtripè upon the breaſt; 
which firetches- along the ſides, and/terminates 
on the back near the thighs. | The hind legt are 
neurly black, aud thoſe before almoſt white, 
with a large black ſpot about the middle. The 
great ant-eater runs ſo: ſlow, that a man can 
eaſily overtake him in the chace. His feet ſeem” 
leſs fitted for running than for climbing, and 
ſeizing cylindricaÞ bodies; for he” takes ſuch 
a forcible © hold of a branch or a n e 
impoſſible to make him quit it. | 
The ſecond of theſe animals, or the middle 
ant-eater, is called fimply ſamandua by the Ame- 
ricans. He is much ſmaller than the former, 
being only about eighteen inches from the ex- 
tremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail. 
His head is fix inches in length. His muzzle 
is long, and crooked downward. The tail is ten 
inches long, and naked at the point. The ears are 
erect, and an inch in length. The tongue is 
round, eight inches long, and placed in a kind 
of groove or canal within the lower. Jaw, The 


height 


; ( : g 
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height of the legs exccedsFfour WiN and Ly 
are of the ſame form, and furniſhed with the 
ſame number of claws, as the great ant-eater. 
He elimbs, and adheres firmly to the branches, 
like the former ſpecies, and runs or walks equal- : 
Iy ill. Neither can he ſhelter himſelf with his 
tail; becauſe it is too ſhort, and partly not co- 
vered with hair. When he ſleeps, he conceals 
his Head under his neck and fore legs. 

_ "The third ſpecies is called by the natives of 
Guiana oudtiriouacuy. To diſtinguiſh it from 

the two former, we'have given it the appellation 
of the leaft ant-eater. It is much ſmaller than 
the middle kind; for it exceeds not fix or ſeven 
inches from the extremity of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail; the head is two inches long, 
and the muzzle is proportionally ſhorter than 
that of the middle ant-eater. The tail, which 
is ſeven inches in length, curls A net at the 
extremity, where it is naked. The tongue is 
narrow, a little compreſſed, and very long. It 
has almoſt no neck. The head is thick in pro- 
portion to the body. The eyes are placed low, 
at no great diſtance from the corners of the 
mouth. The ears are ſmall, and concealed by 
the hair. The fore legs are only three inches 


long, and their feet have but two claws, the out- 


moſt of which is much thicker and longer than 
the inmoſt. There are four claws on the hind 
feet. The hair on the body is about nine inches 
long, ſoft, and of à brilliant N E 4 mix- 5 
Vox. V. e 


ture 


18 
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ture of red with. a bright yellow. The feet are 
not fitted for walking, but for climbing, and lay- | 
ing hold of objects. The animal mounts upon 
trees, and ſuſpends himſelf on the branches by 
. the extremity of his tail. | 
Of this genus, we know only the three es 
cies above deſcribed. M. Briſſon mentions, from 
Seba, a fourth ſpecies, under the name of the 
long-eared ant-eater. But this ſpecies ſeems to 
be extremely ſuſpicious ; for, in Seba's enume- 
ration of the ant-eaters, he ſays expreſsly, We 
have, in our cabinet, fix ſpecies of ant-eaters. 
He deſcribes, however, only five ; and among 
theſe five he places the y/quzepatl, or ſtifling wea- 
ſel, an animal not only of a different ſpecies, but 
of a different genus, very remote from that of the 
ant-eaters; ſince it has teeth *, a flat ſhort tongue, 
like that of other quadrupeds, and approaches 
very near to the weaſel kind. Of theſe fix ſpe- 
cies, pretended to be preſerved in the cabinet of 
Seba, there remain only four; for the yſquie- 
patl, which is the fifth, is by no means an ant- 
. eater, and he makes no mention of the ſixth, un- 
leſs the author intended to rank the ſcaly lizard 
_under this genus, which appears not from his 
daeeſeriptions. 
* Vapulavit aliquando optimus autor de nominibus pro · 


Priis, fi yſquiepatl ſeu vulpeculam Mexicanam, tamanduam 


dixit; ↄ. 66, Quaſi aliquam omnino ſpeciem, canis ſeptentri- 
onalis fere aemula:n, marilla inferiore crafſa et rotunda, binis 


 infignibus dentibus armata, cum tamen de ſex diverſis ſpecie- 


bus fit n quod omaes dentibus careant; Fo * N 


drup. p. 43 · 
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deſcriptions. The ty lizard feeds upon ants; 
he has a long muzzle, a narrow mouth, ith | 
out any apparent teeth, and a long, round tongue. 
Theſe characters are common to the ſcaly lizard 
and ant-eaters; But the former differs from all 
other quadrupeds by the ſingularity of having its 

body covered with large ſcales, inſtead of hair : 

Beſides, it is an animal peculiar to the warm 
elimates of the Old Continent; while the At | 
eaters, whoſe bodies are covered with hair, are 

only found in the ſouthern regions of the New 
World. There remains, therefore, but four ſpe- 
cies, inſtead of ſix announced by Seba; and, of 


theſe four, only one is recogniſable om his de- 
ſeriptions, which is our third, or leaſt ant- eater, 
to whom Seba has given but one claw to each 
fore foot &, inſtead of two. The other three are 
ſo ill deſcribed, that i it is EOS, to diſtinguiſh 
their 


IP u. Tunundus ek e e This 
animal ĩs totally different from the preceding (he means that 
of table 37. ſig . 2. See the following note). The head is 
much ſhorter, and the ears much ſmaller. The eyes are a 
little larger, and the inferior part of the muzzle ſomewhat 
longer. Their tongues are more ſimilar, both of them being 
fitted for ſwallowing ants. The ſhoulders are large, the body _ 
thick and ſhort, and the. fore: ſer are armed with one large hola 
claw... The hind legs and feet reſemble thoſe of an ape. —4 
white woolly hair is ſhorter than that of the preceding; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of its criſped tail. This animal is 
reckoned the rareſt of its ſpecies. The Echiopians of 'Suri-: 
nam call it coats, and relate, that, hen apprebended, it rolls 
itſelf up, with the feet ſo cloſely attached to each other, thar 
it is ĩmpoſſible to force them aſunder. They die in a mo- 
ment, when immerſed in ſpirit of wine, or in the liquor 44 - 


zue; Seba, vol. 1. p. G0. plate 37. g- 3. 


the t true PEI I thought. it proper to-tran- 
ſcribe theſe deſcriptions entire, aot only to prove: 


what I have advanced, but to give an idea of, 
what credit is due to this writer. The animal 


he calls amandua murmecophage d. Amerique, 
tom. x. p. 60, tab. 37. fig. 2. has no relation to, 


any of the three of which we are here treating. 
Jo be convinced of this, we have only to read 


the puthor' $: ee $77 The. nde _ | 
AY TT SRI ' tene * he 


Fumandus OI Sun This animal is very 

| common in the Weſt · Icdies; but the; only one we have ſeen” 

vas brought from the Eaft- Indies. Several naturaliſts have 
entertained marvellous ideas concerning this creature. Some 

| imagine it to be the-/eo for micariut, others the formica: lo, 

| the formica · vulpes, the, formica' lupus,  &c. M. Poupart, in the 


Mem. de Acad. royale des ſciences, ann. 1704, P. 23 remarks, ; 
that this animal was gray, and made ſnares, like a ſpi-⸗ 


f der, for entangling ants ; but this compariſon ſeems not to 
be juſt, Baſtamantanus, who; has written a book upon the 
| reptiles mentioned in the Bible, regards the murmecs. loo, 
= another name for this animal, as a ſpecies of beetle called the 
horned beetle, and Which is denominated the fying /ag by the 
Germans. (All this, we perceive, it very important and very, uſes. 
ful in the deſeription of a quadruped.) But, continues the au · 
' thar, all theſe deſcriptions, and ſeveral. others, expreſs not the 
nature of this animal, the figure of which we have given from 
the original. It is covered with ſoft woolly hair, has a ſhort 
neck, broad ſhoulders, a long narrow head and muzzle, from- 
which iſſues a long tongue, adapted for ſeizing and ſwallow- 
ing ants. The wiſdom: of. the Creator has furniſhed theſe a- 
nimals with the neceſſary organs for collecting food agreeable 
to their taſte. The fore paws have each, beſide the ordinary 
ſeet, three other tors, which have grown above the others, and 
are armed with /hooked; claws, the largeſt of which is on the 
middle toe, It is with theſe that they ſcrape the earth, and 
pierce the ants: neſts. The noſtrils, which are placed very 
Wo u % : % eie tos net a lt 7 * near 


he; ROT "PR lawn ofthe FP, : 
guacu of e e 0 wege enn | 
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. the nd are E. ea” and Furniſhed Vick bete. | 


They diſcover the retreats of the ants by the ſcent. The ears | 


— 


are baren Pre BE + The hind * as in the 5 


U 
are ; 


4.5 — 


— it, like the monkeys, in faxing 1 to 5 . 

of trees. The teſtes, of the males are concealed within the 
ſkin, Thea ants, both large and ſmall, become a prey to theſe 
animals, Wa in their turn, are uſed by men as 2 medicine; 


nothing can * Nel To apply it to the ant-eaters, as 
Linnaeus has done, to give, at the ſame time, this animal 
three. does on the fore feetz'beſide the ordinary three, and to 
make theſe grow above the others, are abſurdities ſo er 
as to throw diſcredit upon the whole narration. 
Wy ay Tamaudua-guacu of Braſil, or the bear that eats the jou 
This is the largeſt ſpecies we have ever ſeen. Maregrave 
calls it Tamandua-guacu, and Cardan, wrfus formicarius, or the 
bear that cats the ants, The body is long; the ſhoulders are 
broad and high; the head is very long; the muzzle gradu- 
ally tapers. to a point ; and the noſtrils are large and open: 
The tongue, which it thruſts out, to ſeize the ants, about the 
eight part of a cubit, terminates in a round button. The ears 
are long and pexduloue. The eyes are pretty large, and de- 
fended 5 thick bairs. The muzzle is. long. wrinkled, and 
garniſhed with hair. The reſt of the body is covered with 
long, thick hairs, ſimilar to hogs briſtles, but become fine and 
woolly near the ſkin,” and their colour. is a bright cheſnut. 
The hair on the belly is of a deeper brown. Under the tail, 
which is long, and terminates in a point, the colour of the 
hair is a bright yellow. The female, whoſe figure we have 
given, has eight paps, three on each ſide of the belly, and 
two between the fore feet. Witneſſes worthy of credit relate, 
that the females bring forth, at every litter, as many young 
as they have paps; in which they reſemble the ſwine, e ne- 
ver-bring forth many at a time, unkeſt they have a- great number of 
Past. 
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cal — . "ny yoo ext with Klein 
and Linnaeus, that it may be the true tamandua- 
N or Se ant- eater; but ſo Wr de- 


Saps, Both the fore and 104 feet are larg! than thoſs 92 
ſcfibed in fig. 2. of the preceding table. | uſe for food 


the largeſt kinds of ants. 

We have in our cabinet fix Peries of unt. as oh all diſter 

from each other in the figure of the body, head, feet, and 
_ claws. The tamandua repreſented in fig. 2. (Note, He 
here ſpeaking of the Jfquiepatl, aubich differs a from the tamandua 
than a cat from a dog) is a fourth leſs than the former; its 
head, ears, and eyes, are alſo ſmaller. His fore foot has only 
a fingte claw, which is ſtrong and hooked. The hind foot 
has toes and three claws. The hair is ſoft, woolly, and 

. rhe colour of that of a young hare. The figure of the 
fifth ſpecies of tamandua is the fame. The colour of the hair 
is a pale red on the back, mixed with filvery white,- and a 
yellowiſh aſh · colour on the belly. This ſpecies has four paps, 
two under the fore and two under the hind legs. (This e- 
cies, being of the ſame figure with that which precedes it, muſt, thert- 
fore, bea ſpecies of y/quiepatl, and not of the tamandua.) The ſixth 
ſpecies has a longer muzzle, and ears ere like thoſe of the 
fox. None of theſe ſpecies have teeth; Seba, vol. 1. p. 65.tab. 
40. fig. 1.—It is impoſſible to comprehend what the author 
ſays, or what he means by the ſixth ſpecies. We only per- 
ceive chat he clearly contradicts himſelf; when he tells us that 
none of theſe ſpecies have teeth, ſince the yſquiepatl, which 
is nominatim included among the fix, has a great number of 
teeth. From ſuch examples, we may form a judgment of this 
author and his work. It is a ſubje& of regret, that men who 
make cabinets of natural objects, are not better informed, and 
that, to gratify their inſignificant vanity, and enhance the 
value of their colle&ions, they undertake the publication of 
deſcriptions, which are always replete with ſuch numerons 
exaggerations and blunders, that the correction of them would 


require more time than the anthors beſtow on the compoli- 
tion of their voluminous works. 


Klein de quadrup. p. 45. 


namely, ure ab. 57. ig. and thx of od 


40. fig. 1. M. Briſſon has conſidered. the laſt. aa 


a diſtin& ſpecies ; but I know not whether. the 


eſtabliſhing of this ſpecies be better founded, than 


the reproach he throws upon M. Klein for con- 
founding it with that of the great ant-eater. | 
The only reproach . which M. Klein ſeems. to 

merit. is for adding, to a good deſcription that he 
— given of this animal, the kalle remarks of 
Seba. In fine, the third of theſe animals, of 
which we find a figure in Seba, tom. 2. p. 48. 
tab. 47. fig. 2. is ſo ill deſcribed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding my confidence in the judgment of M. 
Linnaeus and Klein, this animal, from Seba's fi- 
gure and deſcription, can never be referred to the 
tamandua-1, or middle ant-eater. I would beg of 
them to N the INS. fe a ſecond time, 

Lian. IN Nat. t. 
+ The little American tamandua, or the anteater delinedted hg 


| with a neft of theſe inſetr. See how it embraces with its fore 


claws the neſt of ants, upon whom alone it feeds. Ohſerve 
its oblong, thin, narrow head, its ſhort ears, its pointed muzzle, 
that conceals its long, ſlender tongue, with which it catches 


and ſwallows the ants, as I propoſe to ſhow in the following D 


plates, (o fuch plates appear in bis work.) The head, legs, feet, 
tail, and the fore part of the body, are ſtraw-coloured. The 
hind part of the body is reddiſh brown; Upon the breaſt 


there is a belt of filky hair, which gradually diſappears about 


the middle of the back. The tail is ſhort, almoſt naked, and 


_ curled inward; Seba, vol. 2. p. 48. tab24.7. fig- 2:Note. The 


laſt characters in this deſcription, agree pretty well with che 


tamandua; but, in general, it is ſo incorre@, that nothing 
certain can be determined from it. 


24 


Before deſcribing "an. Object, we muſt 
l as far as poffible, from all obſcurities, 


and mark the numberleſs errors that obſtruct the 


road to truth, at "Which. it * "often 1 
arrive. ö 9 


1 From this ein examination, one g 


| 
> ten anner be voided in detills'6P"Nanica Ki 


pears to be certain, that three ſpecies of 1 | 


caters actually exiſt; that theſe three are the 


* great, the middle, Jad the leaſt atit-cater, or the 
| tamanoir, the tamandua, and the fourmiller ; and 
that the fourth ſpecies, mentioned by M. Briſſon, 
under the name of the long-cared ant-eater, is 
very doubtful,” as well as the other ſpecies * 


ſeribed by Seba. We have ſeen the great and 


cabinet, and they are very diſtinct ſpecies. But 


grave, the only authors who ought to be confult- 


have copied from them. | 
As to fize of body, the tamandua, or middle 
ant-eater, may be conſidered as a mean p = 


tional between the great and the leaſt Kind. Like 
the great ant-eater, he has a long muzzle, and 


kind, his tail, by which he hangs on the branches 
of trees, is naked at ES. Both kinds, 


on Logiannd3o vl ny en 


ed concerning this animal, becauſe all others 


the leaſt ant-eater; their ſkins are in the royal 


we have never ſeen the middle kind. Our de- 
ſcription of it ſhall be taken from Piſo and Marc- 


— 


four toes on the fore feet; but, like the leaſt 


4 ala uy 


in trees, thruſt in their long tongues, 


kly retract them, in order do ſalllow 
the inſets they have'colleteq. 


and quic 


Theſe three r are ſo different in 
proportions of body, have many com- 


ſize and 


mon qualities, both in their ſtructure and man- 
ners. They all feed upon ants, and 


They can fubſift a long time without any food, 
They never ſwallow all the liquor which they 
take for drink; for a part of it falls back through 


che noſtrils. They generally ſleep during the 
day, and miove about 1 in the night. | They run 
ſo Nowly, that a man may eaſily overtake them 


in an open field. Their fleſb, though its taſte 
be very diſagreeable, is eaten by the ſavages. 


At a diftance, the great ant-eater has the ap- 
pearance of a fox; and, for this reaſon, ſome tra- 


dies, Rretch, their muzzles towards W. e 


plümge their 
tougtes into honey, and other Hquid er viſcd 
fubſtances. They readily pick up crums of bread, 


or {mall morſels of fleſh. ' They are eaſily tamed. 


vellers have given him the name of the American 


fox. He has ſtrength ſufficient to defend him- 


ſelf from a large dog, or even from the jaguar 


or Braſilian cat. When attacked, he at firſt 


nemy with the dawn of his fore feet, which are 


very terrible weapons. He then hes down on - : 


his back, and uſes all the four feet; in which ſi- 
tuation he is almoſt invincible, and continues the 
Vol. , nm 


I M7 ws 1 3 a Y 
oe. Oe IE combat 2 
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fights on end, and, like the bear, annoys the e- 


_ THE; GREAT 


combat to the ee 1 be 
kills his enemy, he quits him not for a long time 
after. He is enabled to reſiſt better than moſt 
animals; becauſe he is covered with long buſhy 
hair, his Ein is remarkably thick, his, fleſh has 


little ſenſation, #64. big his re of life is very 
tenacious. ES bi: bus 
All the three ant-eaters are natives ofthe warm 
= climates of America, as Braſil, Guiana, the coun- 
try of the Amazones, &e. None of them Are : 
to be found in Canada, or the northern regions 
of the New World, and therefore ſhould have no 
exiſtence in the Old Continent. Kolbe“ and 
Deſmarchais +, however, mention theſe animals 
as natives of Africa; but they ſeem to have con- 
founded the ſcaly lizard with the ant-eaters. 
Perhaps they have been miſled by the following 
paſſage in Marcgrave : © Tamandua-guacu Bra- 
© fhenſibus, Congenf bus (ubi et frequens eft) um- 
© bulu diftus, If by Congenfibus Marcgrave 
meant the natives of Congo, the inference of 
Kolbe and Deſmarchais, that the great ant-eater 
was found in Africa, would have been juſt. But 
Marcgrave certainly never ſaw this animal in A- 
frica, ſince he acknowledges, that, even in Ame- 
rica, he never ſaw more than ſtuffed ſkins of i it. 
Deſmarchais ſays ſimply, that the great ant-eater 
is found both in Africa and America, without 
adding a ſingle circumſtance in proof of the fact. 
With 
5875 . Deſript au Cap, par Kobe. tom. A. 4 2.5 
. . © Vonage de Deſmarchais, tom. 3. p. 307. | 


on his 8 fer 4 man wIIG faw, at the 
Cape 6f Godd Tope, elks kidHynxes* perfectly 


ilar to thoſe of PrufBia;might alfo {ee the ant- 
eater in that” climate.” The arlt-eaters are never | 


mentioned by afty author among tlie natural” 
ductionis of Ae and Aſta. But all the travels 
lers, and moſt of the "hiſtorians of America, take 
particular notice of theſe animals. De Lery, de de 

Latt , le P. d' Abbe ville . Maffe F, Faber, Nie- 
rembery'], And M. de la Condamine F, agree 
with 
natives of che warm cfimates of Afneficl. We 


muſt, therefore, conclude that Defmarthais Ar 


Kolbe have been deceived; and th & 32 
mals exiſt Hot i in the Ola Continent: af 81.6 
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Düne dare daturaliſt and Phyfician, 
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bas ee en m a well preſerved ſpe- 


„ ne et Rn 3a, t Ab. cimen 
. 0 2 OY les Jean! Lat, 5 p. 48 5 
556. | el 
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1 Euſeb. Dies Hiſt. Nat. Abverpiad; p. oo. © 
$ Voyage de la riviere des Aniazopes, Par N. des con 
damine, p. 167. 
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— the g great ant-e n Nene rer 
ciſely the Gon. ſpecies. with that 33 4. 
ſcribed, has a ſhorter muzzle. The diſtance be- 
tween the eye and ear is likewiſe leſs, and the 
feet art ſnorter. On the fore feet there are four 
claws;- the two middlemoſt being very large, 
and the two outermoſt very ſmali. The bind 
feet have five black claws. The muzzle, as 
far as the ears, is covered with ſhort brown hair. 
About the ears, the hair begins to longer; 
upon the ſides of the body, it is two inches and 
a half in length, and as hard to the touch. as that Y 
of the wild boar. The colour. of the hairs i 130 
mixture of deep brown and a dirty white, This 
animal is three feet eleven inches long. 
N. de la Borde, King's phyſician at e 
has communicated the following obſervations re- 
garding this animal. 
The ant-cater inhabits the woods of Gui- 
* ana, where there are two ſpecies. The indi- 
* viduals of the largeſt kind ſometimes weigh 
one hundred pounds. They run more ſlowly _ 
and lluggiſhly than the hog. They ſwim a- 
* croſs;large rivers; and, on. theſe occaſions, it is 
ceafy to knock them down. with a ftick.. In the 
+ woods, they are ſhot with muſkets. They are 
* not very common; and the Cops refuſe to hunt 
© them. 
_ e The great ant-cater tears up with his claws F 
s the neſts of the wood-lice, that are every where 
to be found on the trees, which he climbs with 
+ ęeaſe. It is dangerous to come near this ani- 
5 mal; 
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. * * 
* wounds.,, He defends himſelf, with ſuceſhis- 


nian the" moſt ferocious animals of this Can- 
*/tinent, as the j jam, Sr. ham he 
{ .taars-with his elgwos, the muſcles and tend 


© which, are very ſtrong. He kills magy dogs 3 
nume refuſe o hunt him. 
The great ant-eater is often ſeen in the lage 
* .yncultivated ſavannahs. He is faid to ſeed up- 
* 0m ng. In his ſtomach, which is larger than 
{that of 2 man, I found. a.yaſt. numher of wogd: 
« lice, that had. heen recently ſwallowed. ,., The 
fo ſtructure and dimenſions of his tongue ſeem to 
indicate, that he niay likewiſe feed upon ant. 
The female brings forth but one young, in 
holes of trees, near the root; and, at this pe- 
* riod, ſhe is dangerous even to men. The fleſh 
© of this animal is eaten by the common people 
© of Cayenne; it is black, and has neither fat 
nor flavour. His ſkin is thick and bard; and 
* his tongue is nearly of the er ee e 
* with his muzzle,” . 301 
1 * The great ant-cater,” continues M. de 
Borde, acquires not his full growth. in leſs than 
< four years. His reſpiration i is performed ſole- 
6 h by the noſtrils, At the firſt vertebra which 
* the neck to the head, the wind- pipe is 
ery large; but it ſuddenly contracts, and 
„ eee 
or trunk that ſerves the animal for an upper 
z tothe noſtrils, Thie horn nein 


* length, 


1:4 


7" ® 
F ; 


length, being at ian at leaſt, as TR reſt of the 
head. The wind- pipe has no opening into 
the mouth ; and yet the aperture of the noſtfils 
is ſo ſmall; as hardly to admit a common quill 
The eyes are very ſmall, and the anim 1] Tees | 
b. a ſide only. His fat is extremely white 
When be ervſſes rivers, he carries his long wil 
Von his back.” if, 12459-FAB ILAN 2 5 

| ee ed 08 ck APO f 
great ant=eater feeds by means of hi dongue 

only, which is covered with a viſcid humour; to 
lich he inſeQs adhere. | "They add, chat his 


Rel is not bad. * 
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The mtl here nen! the Kin of | 
which is well preſerved in the royal cabinet, be- 
longs to the ſpecies of Tamandua or middle ant- 
eater. It differs from the tamanoir, or great 
ant-eater, not only in ſize, but in figure. Its 
head is proportionally much thicker. The eye 
is ſo ſmall that it exceeds not a line in breadth. 
The ears are round, and fringed above with large 
black hairs. The body, from the tip of the noſe 
to the origin of the tail, is thirteen inches long, 
and ten inches high. The hair on the top of 
| the back is fifteen lines long, and that on the 
belly, which is of a dirty white colour, is _— 

M N | h eq 
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equal length: The tail, which is only ſeven 
inches and a half long, is wWholly covered with 
long yellow hair, and variegated with bands or 
rings flightly tinged. with bla 

In all this:defcription, there aro-only; duo che- 
rafters. which accord not wich that; Siren of the 
tamandua by Maregrave. 1. The tail is all gar- 
niſned with hair; but that of Marcgrave Was 
naked at the extremity. 2. In our tam 2 
there are five. toes on the fore - feet; in chat of 
Marcgrave there were only four. But, as they 
agree in every other article, we muſt conclude 
the animal, whoſe figure is here repreſented, to 
be a variety of the tamandua, e ant- 
eater, if not preciſely the ſame ſpecies. 
M. de la Borde ſeems to point out this an. 
wal under the name of the little tamanorr. , 
© It has, ſays he, whitiſh hair, js two 
inches long, ge" weighs above ſixty pounds, 
© It has no teeth; but its claws are very long. 
© Like the former, it feeds during the night, and 
the female brings forth but one at a time. Its 
© manners are alſo the lame, and it frequents the 
' large foreſts, Its fleſh is very good; but it is 
more rarely, to be met mr than the great ta- 
manoir.” : 
I with M. de la an given a more. par- 
ticular account of this animal, that all uncertain» 


ty with regard to its ſpecies wicht have been re- 


moved. 
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With * te. Gs anima bl de is Borde, 


at the faine time, ſent me the following remtks. 


It has bright reddiſh Hair, and — 
golden colour. It feeds upon ants, which 


 *x4here to its long worm- ſhaped tontzue. This 


animal is not larger than a fquirtel. It moves 
newly, and is eaſily taken. Eike the floth, it 
&frxes itſelf to x flaff; and, as it has no defire to 

© Eifetigage itſelf; it may be carried! in this man- | 


ner wherever we pleafe. It has no cry. We 


© often find theſe animals adhering to 2 

* by their claws. The females bring forth only 

© one at a time in holes of trees, which they line 
© with leaves. They feed only in the night. 

Their claws are very dangerous ; and they 

« claſp them ſo clofe, that it is impoſſible to looſe 

"ns They are not rare; bur it is difficule to 
© perceive them on the trees,” 

M. Voſmatr has made a very erroneous . 
ticiſm on what I have ſaid concerning che leaſt 
ant-eater - 

I muſt Fk ſays he, though contrary t to 
the opinion of M. de Buffon, (ſee above, p. 349.) 
© that laſt year M. Tulbagh ſent me an animal, 
under che name of porc de terre, which is the 
© myrmecophagus of Linnaeus ; fo that e 

chais 


. Deſeripe. d un grand ecurenil . 
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THE GREAT ANT-EATER, &. EY 


_ chais and Kolbe were right in maintaining chat | 
this animal was found in Africa, as well as in 
America. If we form a judgm. from the 
Y ſpecimen ſent me, which; is preſerved 1 in ſpirit 
© of wine, appears to be new horn and is as — | 
© av a good pig; we muſt conclude the full grown 
* animal:to be of a conſiderable ſize. The fol- 
lowing are its principal characters, as far as 
they could be remarked in an animal f ſo young 
»The muzzle. is pretty broad at the point, 
6 « round, an d ſomewhat compreſſed above. The 
ears are very broad, long, thin, pointed, and 
pendulous. On the fore feet there are four 
toes; the firſt and third are of equal length, 
4 the ſecond ſowewhat longer, and the fourth or 
exterior one a little ſhorter than the third. 
The four claws are very long, a little hooked, 
© ſharp, and nearly of an equal ſize.- On the 
| hind feet there are five toes, the three inter- 
mediate ones being nearly equal in length, 
6 and the two exterior much ſhorter z the claws 
are ſmaller, and the two exterior ones are 
* leaſt, The tail, without being long, is thick, 
© and terminates in a point. The two Myr- 
mecophagi of Seba, tom. 1. tab. 37. fig. 2. 
and tab. 40. fig. 1. are certainly the ſame, 
and differ only in colour; and the figures gi- 
ven of them are good. This is a particular 
* ſpecies, totally different from the tamandua- 
* guacu of Marcgrave, or the tamanoir of M. 
de Buffon. 
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From this paſſage, it might be thought that 
I was deceived with regard to the animal repre- 
ſented by Seba, tab. 37. fig. 2. However, I 
have ſaid preciſely the ſame thing with M. 
Voſmaër; for I expreſſed myſelf in the follow- 
ing woods © The animal called Tamandua, mur- 
* mecophage 4 Amerique, by Seba, tom. 1. p. 60. 
tab. 37. fig. 2. has no reſemblance to a of 
© the three of which we are here treating. Now, - 
the three American animals which I mentioned 
were the great, middle, and leaſt ant-eaters. 
What M. Voſmatr remarks, therefore, contra- 
dicts nothing I have advanced; which amounts 
to this, that theſe three animals are peculiar 
to America, and not to be found in the Old 
Continent. This language is ſo preciſe, chat 
M. Voſmatr can have nothing to- oppoſe to it. 
If the Myrmecophagus of Seba, tab. 37, fig. 2. 
is found in Africa, it only proves that Seba was 
deceived when he calls it the American Myrme- | 
cophagus, but can have no effect upon what I 
have advanced, and ſtill perſiſt in mantaining, 
that the three ant-eaters are found in America, 
oY not in Africa. bi 
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©! the name of Heal lizards.” We have re- 
jected this denominatien, $ £4 becauſe it 1 is com- 
pounded; 2. 2. beckuſe 1510 ambi 


Bücus, and is ap- 
oÞxb Pham retro tt hd art cd} fg plied 
bra, Wa . 1 18 unte Ker 16 Sick he rao tho Ats! 

ack, ſides, an upper part of the eſe ani; 
"aa 15 covered: with large ſtrong ſe ſcales. The a 1. 
fill, and rhe t6ngue longi: (They have bo teetb. 0b 


Tube ſhort: tailed ſcaly lizayd has the back; dides, and lege,) 


covered with. blunt ſcales, and hriltles betyreen, each. There 
are five toes on each foot, and the tail is not longer than the. 
body. Tee ears are nat unlike the human. Tke chin, bel 
1y, and inſide of the r 8d hairy; Pennant's Ben of quad. 
P. 329. 


The Indians of the buch of Aſia EE as Pawebe 5 


or Panggoeling. The French who live in the Eaſt Indies: call 
it\Lezard-ecailleux, and Diable de Java. 'Panggeeling,/according 


to Seba, ſignifies, in the language ſs | 


rolls ſelf up like a ball... 5119 has Hig e Ban e 
Lacertus Indicus ſquamoſus.z Bodtii Java, p. 5 S620 t 
Lezard Ecaillé; ce a een 3 

3. K NM. ih 2g yh; T üfenmept auner 
Armadillus ee mejor Aan eee ſeu Diabolus 

Tajovanicus dictus; Saba, tom. 1. 5. og | 54: Rn, 

p. 47. eh & atts 


4 


Pholidotus pedibus anticis et pollicis pentada@yk ; quamis 


BR} 


Manis pedibus pentadaQylis ; Linn. S. Net: p. gee! 
** The long tailed ſcaly lizard, has a flender noſe, mhich, 
with the head, is ſmooth. The body, legs, and tail are guard- 


n . 


ſubrotundis; Briſſon. guad. p. 18. HH nr * 7 
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plied to both ſpecies ; 3. becauſe it is improper, 
theſe animals bei different ſpegies, 
but of a ARS dals 9 the lizards, which 
are oviparbus reptites J infteat} of whitch, the a- 
nimals under coniiderntion are de qua- 
drupedss. „F ( 

All liz za dg are entirely covered. Wich a oth 
ſkin, AG with. ſpars. which reſemble EE. 
But the ſhort and ogg; tailed. manis hape n 
ſcales: en the throat, breaſt. and belly... The 
long-tailed mans, like other quadrupeds, has 
hair on all the inferior parts cf the body z a and 
the ſhort-tailed manis'Hkas, on cheſe parts, only 
a ſmooth ſkin. without hair. The ſcales: which 
cover the other parts of both theſe animals 
adhere not entirely to the {kiti, but are ſtrongly 
fixed "a aan we 4 AIP the quills 
yol” 264129 5835”! f 


£ 


ed by long ſbarp pointed, ſti 1 ſcales. The thevar and 
belly are covered with hair. The legs are ſhort. | There 
are four ela ws on each foot, one of which is very ſmall. The 

tailtapers alittle, buterids blant. The length, from noſe to tail; 

is fourteen inches and a half, and that of the tail is three feet 

four inches and a half; . Pernant's Hape of quad. p. 328. 

The Indian name of this animal is Phatagin, or bcc. yo 

Lacertus ſquamoſus peregrinus ; Lge Exotic. p. 374. 

Scaly lizard ; Greut rarities, p. 46. 

Lacerta Indica Yvannac congener ;\ Aldrev 1 10 digi | 
vipar. p. 667. 

Philodotus pedibus anticis tetradactylis, ſquamis mucronatis, 
cauda longiſſima; Briſſon. guad. p. 19. Note. Both of theſe 
animals have five toes, or rather five claws, on each foot, WM 
Manis tetradactyla; Lina. ſyſt. nat. p. 5$- | 
» The author adopts the Eaſt India names, Pangelin and, 
Phatagen. | 
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e Animals. Witzen . va eteck * 
ſcales, and patrieula ty wem they roll themfelyes 

u le a ball. TReſt (ales ke ſe karge, ite, 
an Pen allt, that they repet every aniffat'or- 
prey. hey” Wim an. armour which woil 
as well as refiſts, The mot cru eruel & and mim 
ed creatures, as che tiger, Panther, &c. Fro 
vour in vain to devour "theſe animals. They 
trainple upon, and tofs them about; büt, When. 
ever they attempt.to, ſeize chem, they receive ve 
ty dangerous and painful w. wounds.” No anjinal | 
of prey is able to face, cruſh, Or ſuffocate them, 
although it loads them with" its whole welght: 
The fox is afraid of the hedgehog when rol 
led up; but ke" forces it to extend, by tram 
pling on it with his feet. As ſoon as the head 
appears, he ſeizes it by the ſnout, and thus ac- 
compliſhes his purpoſe, But, &f all animals, 
without excepting: the porcupine, the armour of 
the manis is the moſt offenſive. When theſe a= 
nimals contract their bodies, and preſent their 
arms, they brave the fury of all their enemies. 
W when rolled up, theſe animals aſſume 

like the hedgehog, a globular figure: 

Tit body, in contracting, takes the form of a 
clue; but their long thick tail remains without, 
and ſerves as a ring or belt to the body. This 
exterior part, by which it would appear the a- 
nimals might be ſeized, defends itſelf; for it is 
furniſhed, 
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furniſhed, both above. a ad FEES 
hard and ſharp. as thoſe e which cover the body: 
and, 28 it is conver above and Hat below, and 
{ has. nearly. the figure. of a, half Pyramid, N 

gular, lides are covered. with ſherp erecked ſcales; 
{ſo that che tail ſeems to be ſtill more care fully | 
defended than the body, the inferior parts, of 
which, Are deprived of ſcales, 9 


| The ſhort tailed manis 3 
| tailed kind. . His. fore a ered, OP | 


FRI ETD 


the former are larger, thicker, m. more convex, an 
leſs. chamfered than thoſe of the latter, which 
are armed with three ſharp, points, while th 
of the ſhort tailed manis are not pointed, but | 
uniformly ſharp. The long tailed - manis bas. 
hair on the inferior parts of the body: The ſhort 
tailed kind has no hair under the body; but, 
between the ſcales which cover the back, there 
are ſome hairs as thick and long as hogs briſtles, 
which are wanting in the long tailed ſpecies. 
Theſe are all the eſſential diſtinctions that we 
have obſerved from examining the ſtuffed ſkins 
of both theſe animals, which differ ſo much 
from all other quadrupeds, that they have been 
regarded as a kind of monſters: The differences 
we have pointed out, being general and conſtant, 
authoriſe us to conclude the ſhort and long tailed 
manis to be. diſtinet OOO We recogniſed 


theſe 


Pete three ages bun likewiſe by peruſing 


all 'the by. f * 
> . 
E 


from ſix to eight 
which is nearly the 


thinner, and vf a paler colour; but, in the adult 
animal, their colour becomes deeper, and they 


iſp peciks. Both of them have ſome relation to the 


great and middle ant- eaters; for they feed upon 


ants, have very long tongues, a narrow mouth, 


without any apparent teeth, very long. bodies 

and tails, feet and toes nearly of the ſame fize 
and figure, though different in number, both te- Be 
cies. of manis having five toes to each foot, while 


the ant-eaters have only four on the fore feet. 


The latter are covered with hair, and the former 
with ſcales; neither are they natives of the ſame 
Continent. The ant-eaters are found only in 


America, and the two ſpecies of manis in the 
Eaſt Indies and Africa, where they are called 
ele by the Negroes, who eat t the fleſh of , 

"0 We find ; in the one 2 ö which the « Negroes 
call quogelo, From the neck, to the extremity of the tail, it is 


covered with ſharp ſcales, "reſembling the leaves of the arti · 
choke. They are cloſe, and fo thick and ſtrong as to defend 


* 


The ſhort Miled manis, ben full — is 

feet long, including the tail; 
length of the body, but ap- 
pears to be proportibnally ſhorter while the ani- 
mal is young; the ſcales are alſo ſmaller and 


* 


acquire ſuch a degree of | hardneſs as to reſiſt a 
muſket ball. The long tailed manis, as former- 
ly remarked, is much leſs than the ſhort tailed 
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nnn whole, | 
ſome, and uſe their ſcales for ſevexal purpoſes. 
In fine, theſe-creatures have nothing diſguſting | 
about them hut their figure. |, They are gentle 
and innocent, feeding only on inſects. They 
run flowly, and cannot eſcape from a man, hut 
by concealing themſelves in holes of rocks, or in 
thoſe they dig in the earth, wkere the females 
bring forth their young. They are two extra- 
ordinary ſpecies, not numerous, and very uſeleſs. 
Ihe oddneſs of their form ſeems to be intended to 
conſtitute the laſt ſhade between the figure 9. 


quadru anne * 
22 5 0 l K 


Ae n 0 Joh of he, moſt rapacious , animals. 
It is perpetually chaced, and eaſily overtaken, by the tigers 
and leopards. But, as its claws and mouth would be a feeble 
defence againſt the dreadful tuſks and talons of theſe animals, 
Nature has taught it to roll itſelf up like a ball, by folding 
its tail under the belly, and contracting its body in ſuch a 
manner as to preſent on all ſides the ſharp points of its ſcales. 
The tiger or leopard, when they turti che eteature too vude- 
ly with their paws, receive ſuch wounds as oblige them to re- 
tire. The Negroes kill it with battons, ſell the ſkin to . 
Whites, and eat the fleſh, which they ſay is white and dell- 
cate, Its tongue is enormovſly long, and covered with a' vil. 
cid liquor. It goes in queſt af ants neſts, and the hauts af 
iuſects; extends its tongue, which it either puſhes into their 
holes, or lays it flat upon the places Where they paſs. Theſe 
inſects, attracted by the odour, quickly run toward the 
tongue, remain entangled in the viſcid liquor; and, when the 
tongue is properly loaded with them, the animal retradts it, 
and devours them, This creature is not miſchievous. He 
never attacks any perſon, but, provided he can find a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ants, is perfectly contented. The largeſt 
of this ſpecies that has been obſerved, is eight feet long, com- 
prebhending the tail, which is four. feet; Vepage de Dæfnarebais, 
tom. 1. þ. 200. 
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elent themſel ves to, the imagination, 
= ol ae to, — eparable "attributes of theſe 
wine e intended to 
withdraw þ her If from all _— of, anc Ap, Flude 
ou moſt general VIEWS,- e ideas and 
dgenominations, knows. not our arbitrary charge- 


ETD 


ters, and a oniſhes us ſtill ore hy her excep- 
tions "than, by her laws. : "Guat 

ſho uld be e regarded as conftituting the Proms 

of animated nature, ahd are, nn to man, rg 
moſt conſpicuous. creatures in this world, e. 
nevertheleſs, neither {uperior i in every. relpe&, 
nor ſeparated, by permanent characters or A 1 
butes, from all other beings. The firſt charac- 
ter, that of having four feet, and from which 
their name is derived, is found among the lizards, 


frogs, &c. who differ ſo much from uadrupeds | 


in every other article, that they have, with 
priety, been thrown. into a diſtin& Tak. be 


ſecond general property, that of being vivipa- 
rous, belongs not excluſively to quadrupeds,' but 


is common to en 52 rs cetaceous 1 
Vor. V. 
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\ a. quad 9 0 is mentioned, 1 5 
idea of 


we ſpeak of a Hed or a fiſh, | Kathers | 


afrever, as if the intended to 
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In fine, the third attribute, that of being covered 
with hair, which appears to be the leſs equivo- 
cal, becauſe it is the moſt conſpicuous, exiſts not 
in ſeveral ſpecies which cannot be retrenched 
from the order of ' quadrupeds, ſince, with the 
exception of this character alone, their 
blance to each other is complete: And, as Wikle 
ſeeming exceptions of Nature. are; in reality; but 
the ſhades ſhe employs to connect beings of the 

moſt remote kinds, we onght to ferze theſe fin 
5 gulat relations as often as they preſent them- 
ſelves. The armadillos, inftead 'of hair, are £0- 
vered, like the turtles, the Tobſters, &c. with a 
| ſolid cruſt. The manis is armed with ſeales fi- 
milar to thoſe of fiſhes. The porcupine carties 
a kind of prickly feathers, without vanes, but 
having quills like thoſe of birds. Thus, in the 
claſs of quadrupeds alone, and in the moſt con- 
ſtant and apparent character of theſe animals, 
that of being covered with hair, Nature varies, 
by making them approach the three very diffe- 
rent claſſes of birds, fiſhes, and the cruſtaceous 
tribes. Hence we ought never to judge of the 
nature of beings by a ſingle charaQter; for it will 
always be imperfe& and fallacious. Even two 
or three characters, though extremely general, 
are often inſufficient; and, as I have frequently 
remarked, it is. only by the union of all the at- 
tributes, and an enumeration of all the charac- 
ters, that a judgment can be formed concerning 
the permanent and eſſential qualities of the pro- 


ductions 


Aden af Nature. "4 deſcriptions, with - 
out any attempt toward definitions, a more ſeru- 
pulous examination of the diſerepances than f 
the ſimilarities, a particular attention to the ex- 
ceptions, and even to the ſlighteſt ſhades, are the 
true guides, and, I will venture to affirm, the 
only means we poſſeſs of inveſtigating Nature. 
If che time loſt in framing definitions and me- 
thodical arrangements, had been employed in 
making good deſcriptions, we ſhould not, at this 
day, have found Natural Hiſtory, in her infancy, 
but would have had lefs difficulty in removing 
her ſwaddling cloths and her toys, and, per- 
haps, might have advanced her age; for we 
would have written more for Smet and leſs 
againſt error. 

But to return to our i ſubject * vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds, as we have ſeen, there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals which are not covered 
with hair. The armadillos alone conſtitute an - 
entire genus, which includes a number of diſtin 
ſpecies, and all of them are covered with a cruſt 
reſembling bone. This cruſt covers the head, 
neck, back, flanks, rump, and extends to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. The cruſt itſelf is alſo co- 
vered with ; A thin, ſmooth, tranſparent ſkin. The 
only parts to which this cruſt extends not, are 
the throat, the breaſt, and the belly, which are 

covered with à granulated ſkin, like that of a 
deplumed hen; and, upon an accurate inſpec- 
tion of theſe parts, we diſcover, in different 
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places, the rudiments vf ſelles; of the fame ſub⸗ 
ſtance with the eruſt. Hence the ſkin of "theſe 
animals, even Where it is moſt flexible, had a 
tendeney to beebme oſſeous ; but the offifieation 
is only completed in thoſe places where the ſkin 
is chickeſt, as on the ſuperior and external parts 
of the body, and on the limbs. The eruſt con- 
fiſts not of one piece, like that of the turtle; hut 
is divided into ſeveral bands, connected td each 


other by membranes, which allow a certain de- 


gree of movement to this coat of mail. The 
number of theſe bands depends not as has been 
imagined, on the age of the animal. The new 


born and the adult armadillo have the ſame 


number of bands, as appears by comparing the 


young with the old; and, though we cannot be 


certain that thoſe which have more or fewer 
bands never intermix or produce, it is at leaſt 
very probable, ſince the difference in the number 
of moveable bands is conſtant, that they are 
either diſtinct ſpecies, or permanent varieties, 
occaſioned by the influence of different climates. 
In this uncertainty, which time alone can re- 
move, we have choſen to treat of all the arma- 
dillos under one article, enumerating, at the 
ſame time, each kind as If it were a a particular 
f pecies. 8 i a! 
Le Pere YVAbberille * appears to have. 
diſtinguiſhed the armaditics. by different names, 
Which haye been Moped by molt, ſubſequent 


2 authors. 


, Miffion au Maragnon, par le Pere d'Abbeville, p. 247. 
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authors. hey has Peine out pretty clearly ſix 
ſpecies: 1. The twelve-banded ' armadillo, or 
tabaſſou. 85 Ide eight-banded, of tatouete. 

The fix-banded, or encuberto of Marcyrave. 
4. The three-banded, jor. tatw-apara. g. The 
eighteen · banded, or cirquingen. 6. The nine- 
banded, or cachichame: The different ſpecies 
have been confounded by other travellers... But 
we have occaſion to borrow. the deſeriptions of 
two kinds only, having ſeen the other four. 

All the armadillos, excepting: the eighteen- 
banded, have two. bony. ſhields, one on the 
ſhoulders, another on the rump. Fach of theſe 
conſiſts of one ſolid p piece. But the cuiraſs, y which. | 
is likewiſe oſſeous, and covers the body, is di- 
vided tranſverſely into more or fewer moyeable 
bands, connected by a flexible ,ſkin. But the 
armadillo with eighteen bands has only one 
ſhield, which is upon his ſhoulders. The rump, 
inſtead” of a Thield, is covered with moveable 
bands, ſimilar to thoſe above mentioned. We 


ſhall now deſcribe each ſpecies particularly, ac- 
_— to the number of bands. een 
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- Cue is the firſt author who deſcribed t this 
animal ; and, though his deſcription was taken 


from a win only, it is eaſy to perceive, from 
the remarkable characters of having three move- 


able bands on the back and'a ſhort tail, that it 
is the fame ſpecies of which Marcgrave has gi- 


ven a good deſoription under the name of Tata 


apara. The head is oblong and almoſt pyra- 
midal; the eyes' are ſmall, the ears ſhort and 
rounded, and the top of the head is covered with 


a helmet conſiſting of one piece. On all the 
feet there are five toes. The two middle claws 
of the fore feet are very large, the two lateral 

; . | 2 | $64 33 | ones | 


0. It has ſhort, but broad rounded ears. The cruſt on the 
head, back, and rump, is divided into elegant pentangular, 
tubereulated ſegments. There are three bands in the mid- 
dle, five toes on n and the tail is . Pennant's - 
Sepf. of quad. p. 32 3. 

Armadillo, ſeu tatu genus alterum Clufi Exet. . 100. 

Tatu-apara ; Mareg. p. 232. Nai. finepſe quad: p. 234. 

Tatu ſeu armadillo; Piſen. bift. nat. Brafil. p. 100. 

Tatu ſeu armadillo orientalis, lorica oſſea toto corpore 
tectus: Sela, tom. 1. p. 62. tab. 38. fig. 2. & 3. Note. This 
animal is found in America, and not in the Eaſt Indies. 

Tatus Gefneri Tatu apara * Barrere, hift. 
Franc. Equinox. þ. 163. 


Daſypus tricinctus, cingulis tribus, nodibus pentadactylis; 
Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 3. 


Cataphractus ſcutis duobus, cingulis tribus ; Briſon. quad. p. 
1 ny 
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ones ſmaller; and the. Gftky or exterior 0 
the leaſt. The claws of the bind feet are ſhorter 
and more equal. The tail exceeds not two 
inches in length, and is wholly covered with a 


ſhell or cruſt. The body is a foot long, and about 
eight inches over at the broadeſt part. The 
back, or cuiraſs, is divided into four joints, and 

compoſed of three tranſverſe moveable bands, by 


which the animal is enabled to bend its bod, 


41 and to roll itſelf up like a ball. The ſkin which s 


forms the joints is very flexible. The ſhields 
which cover the ſhoulders and rump conſiſt of 


pentangular pieces, very equally ranged. Thie 
three moveable bands between the two ſhields 


8 compoſed « of ſquare or oblong pieces, and on 


each piece there is a number of lenticular  ſcates 


of a yellowiſh whitecolour. Marcgrave adds, that, 
when the creature lies down to ſleep, or when 


touched by any perſon, he gathers his feet to- 


gether, puts his head below his belly, and makes 
the whole body ſo perfectly round, that he has 
more the appearance of a ſea- hell than of a 
land animal. This contraction is effected by 


means of two large muſcles on the ſides of the | 


body; and it is with difficulty that the ſtrongeſt 


man can force an extenſion with his hands. 
Piſo and Ray have added nothing. to Marc- 


grave's deſcription. But it is ſingular, that Seba, 


who has given a figure and deſcription nearly 
the ſame with thoſe of Marcgrave, ſhould not on- 


ly not mention this author, but aſſert, with confi- 


dence, 


|; x X 
[1 W. ff 
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dence, that chis animal i is unknown to the na» 
„ turaliſts; that it is extremely rare; that it is 
fund in the moſt remote countries of the Eaſt 
1 Indies % &c. While, in fact, this Brafilian ar- 
madillo is excellently deſcribed! by. /Marcgrave; 
and the ſpecies as common as any other, not in- 
deed in the Eaſt (Indies, but in America, where 
it is very frequent. The only real difference 
between the. deſcription. of Seba and that of . 
Mazcgrave is; that the latter gives the animal 

toes to each foot; and the former only four, 
One of them muſt be wrong; for they both e- 
vidently deſcribe the ſame animal. 

Fabius Columna f has deſeribed ps | Wien 
figures of the, dried cruſt of an armadillo, con: 
tracded in the form of a ball, which appears to 
have had four moveable bands, But, as this au- 
thor, was totally ignorant of the animal whoſe 
ſkin, « or ſhell he deſcribes ;; as he knew nct the 
very name of the armadillo, though mentioned 
by Belon more than fifty years before, but gave it 
the compound appellation of Cheloniſcus; beſides, 
as he acknowledges that the cruſt he deſcribes 
had been paſted together, and that' ſome pieces 
were ning. we have no proper authority to 


pPronounce, 


Hune remotiſſi mi et maxime verſus orientem ſiti Indiae 
loci proferunt ———Animal hocce rarum admodum et haud 
vulgare eſt, nee ejus mentionem ab ullo autorum ſactam re- 
perimus, &c.; Seba, vol. 1. p. 62. 

F Aquatil. et terreſtr. animal. Ou Fab.” Columna auRore, 

p. 15. tab. 16. fig. 1. 2.3 1 | 
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pronounce, as our modern — havs 
done , that an armadillo with four | moveable 
bands has an exiſtence in nature, eſpecially as 
no notices have been communicated. by any other 
naturaliſt, conoerning this animal, ſince the im 
perfect and ſuſpicious aceount given by Fabius 
Columna in the year 1605. If it did exiſt, it 
would certainly have found its way into ſome, of 
our nen aribeen . *. meer 
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This ag e "alin than. "the 3 
The t. top of the head, the neck, body, limbs, and 
tail, are covered With a Very. hard oſſeous cruſt, 

Vor. V. E Aa a F un TR 


b. 54. 30 7 111 2 164 13 
Cotuphratv bot Leeden cioguls quatuey ; 2 on. «regs. 
anim. p. 3 


4 The coat of {h6 head; iets asi 5 formacs; | 
of angular pieces. It has fix bands on the back, between 
which, and alſo on the neck and belly, are A few ſcattered 
hairs. The tail is not the length of the body, very thick at 
the baſe, and tapers to a pou There are five toes on 
1 foot. 

Tatou; 05% ds Ble, 1 211. Though Belon makes wd 
Andas Gp he number of bands, this __ from n 
of the figure, is the ſix-banded ſpecies. | 

Tatus, ſeu Echinus NA alte. & qua. tg 
vivid." 5. 478. fig. p. 48 * 

Tatu et tatupeba Braſilianis. e e Ia 
dorſo ſeptem ſont diviſurae, cute fuſca” 1 Meregr. 
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compoſed of pretty large pieces, moſt . | 
placed. Each of the two ſhields” on the Thouk- 
ders and rump conſiſts of one piece. There is, 
indeed, beyond the ſhield on the ſhoulder, and 
near the head, a moveable band which enables 
the animal to bend his neck. The ſhield on 
the ſhoulders conſiſts of five parallel rows, which 
are compoſed of pieces that have ſive or ſix angles, 
with a kind of oval figure in each. The cuiraſs on 
the back, or the part between the two ſhields, is 
divided into ſix bands, connected to each other, 
and to the ſhields, by ſeven junctures of a thick 
flexible ſkin. Theſe bands conſiſt of large ſquare 
or oblong pieces. On the ſkin of the joints there 
are ſeyeral whitiſh hairs, ſimilar to thoſe' on 110 
throat, breaſt,” and belly. All the inferior p 

of the body, inſtead of: a hard cruſt, are covered 
with a granulated ſkin. The ſhield on the rump 
has a fringed: border, the moſaic work of which 

' reſembles that of the moveable bands; the reſt 
is compoſed of pieces very ſimilar to thoſe. of 
the ſhield on the ſhoulders. The cruſt of the 
head is long, broad, and conſiſts of one piece as 
ba a8 me do ae on the Wan The 
bift. Brafil. p. 231. Nete. The words diviſurae, as, well as 
jundturae and commiſſurae, ſignifſy the intervals between the 
bands, and not the bands chendes d intervals are 


neceſſary to make fix bands. | 
Tartu, five SETS en ren Ras Gan grad, 6 


* 
Daſypus braun. 0 lens, pedibus pentadaRylis 3 
Linn. ſyſt. nat. p. 5 


CataphraQus 2 duobus, eingulis ſex; Briſſn. quad. p. 254 
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muzzle. is ſharp, the eyes ſmall and "EY and 
the tongue narrow and pointed. The ears, 
which are naked, having neither hair nor cruſt, 
are ſhort and brown like the ſkin of the dorſal 
junctures. There are eighteen teeth in each jaw , 
and five toes on each foot, with pretty long, 
rounded, and rather narrow than broad claws. 
The head and muzzle nearly reſemble thoſe. of a 
pig · The tail is thick at its origin, and gradual- 
ly tapers toward the point, where it is very thin, 


and rounded. The colour of the body is a red- 15 


diſh yellow. The animal is commonly plump 
and fat; and the penis of the male is very con- 
ſpicuous. He digs the earth with great caſe by 
the aſſiſtance of his ſnout and his claws. He 
lives in his burrow during the day, and comes 
out in the night only to ſearch for food. He 
drinks often, and feeds upon fruits, roots, in- 
_ and birds when he can ſeize them. 


THE EIGHT-BANDED ARMADILLO “. 


This armadillo is not ſo large as the ſix-band- 
ed ſpecies. The head is ſmall, the muzzle ſharp, 
the ears ere, and pretty long, and the tail is 


proportionably 


This EVE ns has upright ears, two inches long, ſmall 
black eyes, eight bands on the fides, four toes on the fore» 


feet, and five on the hind. The W to tail, is 
about 
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proportionably tonger, and the limbs fhorter 
than thoſe of the ſix-banded armadillo. © The 
eyes are ſmall and black; there are four toes 
on the fore, and five on the hind feet; the head 
is covered with a helmet, the ſhoulders and 
rump with two thields, and the body with a cut- 
rafs compoſed of eight moveable bands connec- 
ted to each other and to the tw ſhields by nine 
junctures of flexible ſkin. The tail is like wiſe co- 
vered with eight moveable rings of cruſt, and nine 
joints of flexible ſkin. The colour of the cui- 
raſs on the back is an iron-gray, and the flanks 
and tail are of a whitiſh gray mixed with ſpots 
of iron-gray. The belly is covered with a 
whitiſh, granulated ſkin, interſperſed with ſome 
hairs. The head of the individual deſcribed by 
Marcgrave was three inches long, the ears near- 
ly two, the legs about three, the two middle 
toes of the fore feet one inch, and the claws 
- 1-4 


about ten inches, and that of the tail nine; Pennant's Sf. 
of quad. p. 325. 
Tatus ; Gefner. hiſt. quad. 5. 935. 
Ayotochili; ; Hernand. Mex. p. 314. 
Ta tu ſeu armadillo; Clufii Exotic. p. 3340 
Tatou; Deſeript. des Indes Occident. par Laet, p. 486. 
Tatuete Braſilienſibus, Verdadeiro Lufitanis; Maregr. . | 
Brafil. p. 231. Raii ſynopſ. quad. p. 233. 
Tatou ou armadille; Hiſt. Cen. des Antilles, par le Pere ds 
Tertre, tom. 2. 5. 298. | 
cataphractus ſcutis duobus, cingulis odo; Briſon. quad. 
26. 
l Daſypus ſeptemeinctus, cingulis ſeptenis, palmis tetradac- 
tylis, plantis pentadactylis; Linn. ft. nat. p. 54. Amen, Acad. 
tem, 1. P. 560. Note. This animal has eight bands, 
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half af” nnch. The Tent ef the body, Rem 
the neck to the origin of the tall, was feven 
inches, and that of the tall nine. "The cruſt of 
the ſhields was interſperſe at wh 

ſpots, of the fize of Keittites. "The e barids 


is not very band f fer the knallt het | 
it and kilk the animal, "whoſe fleſh png and 
xt Aye? ene Tabea 
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on q is of page lam is — 
tremely imperfect; that of Wormius and Grew 
is * W Mg gd 8 ien was an 
11 1 5 | + 36 and Wn 


* This ſpecies has long ears. Tus eruſt on rhe walgich 
and rump are marked with hexangular'figures., There are 
nine bands on the ſides, diſtinguiſhed by tranſverſe. cuneiform 
marks. The breaſt and belly are covered with long hairs. 
There are four toes on the fore-feet, and five on the hind.” 
The tail is long and taper. The enen, 
is three feet. Ans 55 30 wynurt 

Armadillo z Worm. Muf p. 335 2 

Tatu porcinus, Schildverkel; Klin. quad. p. 48. 

The pig-headed armadilto; Grew's rdfities, p.. ig. Raii . 
quad. p. 2 

Tatou bo Armadilto; Nowv. voy a aux zu de r cen tom: | 
2. p. 387. 

Tata ſeu Armadillio Americanus z Sela, tom. 1. p. 45. Hob. | 
29. fig. 1. Note. Seba, in his deſeription, mentions e 
bands, though there are only nine in the figure. 

Cachicame, Cachicamo, Atuco, che-de omg Kc. U In. 

dian 


x 1 * e 
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adult, and one of the largeſt of the ſpecies ; that 

of Grew was younger and ſmaller. | We -thall 
| wvoly give their deſcriptions as far as they corre- 
ſpond with our own ſpecimen... Beſides, it is 
probable that the nine - banded armadillo j is not 
a diſtinct ſpecies from the eight-banded; for, in 
every other reſpect, they ſeem to have a perfet = 
reſemblance to each other. We have two eight- 
banded armadillos, which are dried, and appear 
to be males; and we have ſeven or eight with 
nine bands; one of them, which is entire, is 
à a female, the others are ſo disfigured in drying, 
that the ſex is not diſtinguiſhable. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the eight-banded is the male, 
and the nine-banded the female. This is only 
à conjecture, which I mention here, becauſe, 
in the following article, we ſhall ſee two arma- 
dillos, one of which has more rows on the rump- 
ſhield than the other, and yet their reſemblance 
is ſo great, that this difference may depend ſole- 
ly on ſex; for it is not improbable, that a great- 
er number of. rows and of moveable bands may 
be neceſſary for facilitating the geſtation and. de- 
livery of the females. 


5 *. 1 
dian names. 7. Nur. 4. POrtngue, par Gumilla, tom. 3. 5. 


2256. 5 | 
* novemeinctus, eingulis novem, palmis tetradaQylis, 
plantis pentadactylis; Linn. ſyſt. nat. p. 54 
Cataphractus ſcutis duobus, n t Yom: quad. 
P. 27 | 
American armadillo ; Phil, Tranſ. vol, 57. tab. . 
2 ſeu Aiotochtli; Nieremberg biſt. nat, Peregr. b. 
158. 
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In dhe individual Aeterbed by Wormius; "AY | 
ride hoy inches long, from the end of the 
muzzle to the ears, and eighteen inches from 
the ears to the brigim of the tail, which laſt wab 

a foot in length, and-corhpoſe@'of twelve rings. 
Ia an individual of the ſamè ſpecies deſcribed 
by | Grew, the head was three inches, the body 
ſeven and a half, and the taił eleven. The 
proportions of the head and body correſpond 
very well; but the difference in the tail is too 
nabe; and, it is probable, that, in Wor- 
mius s individual, the tail had been broken, for 

it ought to have exceeded a foot in length. A. 
in this ſpecies the tail tapers to a point as ſmall 
as an al, and is at the ſame time very brittleg 


it is rare to preſerve a epeciengibith? yay 


er e deſcribed by en 8 11881 
. p T5 15 1 
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This" animal ſeems to be the M0 of 7m 
armadillo kind. Its head is thicker and broad- 


er, a its enen ee ſo en a8 thoſe” of 
$13.5 3:8 ores (wg 0 FL al the 

0 This armadillo has broad u pright ones. The cruſt on the 
ſhoulders is marked with 1c is pieces, and that of the rump. 
with hexangular ones. It has twelve bands on the Hides, five 
toes, with very. large claws, on the fore feet, and five leſſer 
on the hind. The tail is ſhorter than the body, and _ 


are ſome ſcattered hair on the body; Pennant's Hnaßſe 
| quad. p. 326. 


Tatu 
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| twalve diſtinct moveable bands. The ſhield on 


Thoſe which compoſe the rump ſhield are nearly 


on the head conſiſts of large, irregular pieces. 
Between the joints of the moveable bands, and 


11 
14 


the;other. ſpecies. The legs and feet ate alſo 
thicker, and the tail has no eruſt, a peculiarity! 
which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all che o- 
thers It has ſive toes on all the feet, and 


the ſhoulders conſiſts only e four or five rows; 
each of which is compoſed uf pretty large qua- 
drangular pieces. The moveable bands axe dike» | 

wiſe compoſed. of large and almoſt ſquare pieces. 


ſimilar to thoſe on the ſhoulders: : Thethelmet 


in other parts of the armour, there are ſome 
hairs, like hog's briſtles. Upon che hreaſt, bel- 
ly, legs, and tail, we perceive the rudiments of 
ſcales, which are round, hard, and paliſned: lier 
the reſt of the cruſt, and, round theſe, are ſmall 
tufts of hair. The pieces which compoſe the 
helmet, the two ſhields, and the cuiraſs, being 
proportionably larger and fewer ifi number in 
the twelve banded than in the other armadillos, 
entitle us to  cqackage that it is the | largeſt of che 


"> od Ne a 4185 * Ty wa 211 bla „ge 


2 „Ta een Sele] 2am. . p. 4. ak 30. 
. 3. 4. Nete, This armadillo, like all the other ſpecies, is a 
native of America, and not of {fri 


"Cataphractus ſeurle Hobns, einn i Guodetiih; 1. 5 
quad. p. 27. wy 

Tatus major moſchum redolens. | Tee Beafiljentiby 
Marcgravii. Tatu- Kabaſſou; ; Barrdre, Hiſt Fr ranc. | equingx. 7. 
1636. 2 

Kuban is che n name given to this ges by che ative of 
Cayenne. | 


3 51 Lo. „ vp. 


ad t tepre ed the Bgure, 
| way 1 , and the ph 5 
But We are uncertain 'v ; f d 
in the former plate belongs to the fame 4 8 
They are fimilar - in many reſpects, Particu 7 
in bawin twelve moveable bands. But 
likewiſe Gift in io many articles, that! it is per- 
wn Wha 121 10 1 1 theſe . ſex 11775 
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on che ſhoulders,” and. another on; the rump. 
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pon t 
rained the name a the weafel armadille, becauſe 
Vor. V. ae g; By mT +0 ep 
48 "34 4:23 Ai Atl VG. 3% 40 3 
» This ies * a very flender head, and feng ereQ ears. 
The r thoulders and rum con its of ſquare pieces. 
There are five toes on ench foot,” 1 118 nd 
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5 its bead reſembles that of che wealel. Ec 

Grew's deſcription of this animal, we find that 
che body was about ten 185 long, "the head. 
three, and the tail five. 1 The. legs were from 
e Re LIRA: 
large and flat; the eyes, were, ſmall, and the 
ears an inch long. It had five toes on. each. fo Mt 
and large clays, of an inch long, on the thiee | 
middle toes, the others being ſmaller. The ar- 
mour of the head and that of the legs were 
compoſed of round ſcales, about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The armour of the neck con- 
ſiſted of one piece, formed of ſmall ſquare ſcales. 
The ſhield on the ſhoulders conſiſted alſo of one 
piece, compoſed of ſeveral rows of ſimilar Amall 
{quare ſcales. Theſe rows on the ſhield, i in this as, 
well as all the other ſpecies, are continuous, and 
adhere by a {ympbyſis, - The reſt of the body, - 
from the ſhield on the. ſhoulders, to the tail, is 
covered with moveable bands ſeparated. from 
each other by a flexible ſkin. Theſe bands are 
eighteen in Ader The anterior ones are | 
largeſt, and compoſed of ſmall ſquare and ob- 
long pieces. The poſterior conſiſt of round and 
; ſquare pieces; and the extremity of the armour, 
near the El Is of a parabolic. figure. .. The firſt 
half of. che tail i is covered with fix rings, com- 
poſed of ſmall "ſquare Pieces; and the” os 


n The breaſt, the belly, and che ears, are 
naked, as in the other ſpecies. Of all che ar- 


2 
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madihos, em the movable: bands lch en- 
tend to the tail, it would appear that this ſpecies 
has the power” of - contraQting” an rolling welk 
up like a ball with the greateſtreaſe.” N 
We have taken this deſeription: as brett as Mr 
Ray, from Grew. M. Briſſon has alfo follow 
ed Mr Ray, and given a good deſcription of this 
animal, which he calls fimply the armadillö. 
But it is fingular, that Linnaeus, though he had 
the deſcriptions” of Grew and Ray before his 
eyes, bond mention this ſame animal as ha- 
ving but one band when it has no leſs An 
der as Weider ds Gb ig miſdaking' the ratu © 
ſeu armadillo Africanus of Seba, for the tatu 
muſtelinus of Grew, which, even from the de- 


ſeription of theſe authors, are very different as, 


nimals. It is equally certain that the animal 0 
deſcribed by Grew is a real exiſting ſpecies, as 
the exiſtence of that of Seba, at leaſt as he de- 
deſcribes it, is doubtful. According to him, this 
African armadillo has the whole armour of its 
body divided into three parts f. If this were 
the caſe, inſtead of many bands, the back and 
ſides would be covered with one piece bounded 
by the ſhields on the ſhoulders and rump. This 
pally is the foundation of Linnaeus's error, 
| e Lp Fg -. who 


* Datrons clin tegwine ebam, pedibus desde 
Ay lis; Lian. f/f, nat. p. 53. $4 

r Seutum oſſeum toto incumbens corpori tripartitam l 
Seba, ten. 1. p. 47. 
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who calls. the animal Daſs nicintus, vb 5 


| in dan dogg blog 21. ig 53.08 bst 


al ee ee Are . of America 
Before the diſcovery. of the New World, her 
were totally unknown. They are never men- 
tioned. by the antients z modern travellers unit 
fermly ſpeak of them as animals peculiar to 
Mexico, Braſil, Guiana, &c. and no perſon e- 


ver pretends to bave ſeen any of the ſpecies ei- 


ther. in Aſia or Africa. Some voyagers have 
indeed confounded the armadillos of Ameriea 
with the manis, or ſcaly lizard. of the Eaſt In- 
dies. Others have imagined, that they exiſted | 
on the Welt coaſts of Africa, becauſe they. have 
ſometimes been tranſporied from Braſil to Gui- 
ney. Belon“, who wrote more than two cen» 


turies ago, and is the firſt who gave a deſcription 


and figure of an armadillo from a ſkin he had 
in ae. tells. Dag Ts zannk: froth thi | 


„ With 1 r W : 
the name of tatou, it is always brought from Guiney and the 


New World; and, though it is not taken e . 
antients, I have given a figure of it. 


- « Nature has armed this creature with a hard "cult and | 
large ſcales, like a eorflet, by which means the inwards and 
Meſh are eaſily taken out, without injuring its natural figure. 
From theſe circumſtances, it may be carried to any diſtance, 
ard, accordingly, it is not uncommon in our cabinets. It may 
be called the Braſilian hedgehog z for it retires into its ſcales, 
as a hedgehog does into its briſtles. It exceeds not the ſize 
of a middling pig. It is indeed « ſpecies of hog, having 
the tame legs, feet, and muzzle, It has been ſeen alive im 


} -3nce, and it feeds upon grain and fruits; Ohfery. 4 Belon, 


>. 11. 
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1 Oviedo e De rep Jos 
mara 4, Thevet * Antoine Herren 5 f. P D 
berille *, Frangois: 5 Stadenius f %% No- 

nard 4, Joſeph Rcoſta I, de Last 9 and 
all the modern hiſtbrians, mention theſe animals 
as natives of South America. Of all the writers 
1 bave quoted, Piſo alone has advanced, but 
without any authority, that the armadillos are 
found in the Eaſt Indies *, as: well as in A. 
merica. He has probably confounded che ſcaly 
lizards with the armadillos. The forrher ate called 
armadillos by the Spaniards. This error has been 
adopted by our nomenclators and deſeribers of 
cabinets, Who habe not only admitted thé arma - 
dillos into the Faſt Indies, but into Africa; 
"90M? Cy: _ OCR 


F TILE: : {3 a 333 gt 5] 4% REF 43733 CS xg 04 
„ . h 2 Wy 7 f LP | % 
N ee 78 11141 
occid. cap. 22. 
, 1 5 
ee fair en la terre du Brafil, par Jean de 
F + ©, 3; $' l F 
4 g++ „ 3 4 Km 


t Gomara 3 " Hiſt Mexican „ 5 

1 Singulariths de la France Antar8ique,” par e Theres, hay; 
54. WN * 
'4$ Dales ine ths nds tag] INE 

** Miſſion en Vidle, 0 aragnon,. We 
Capucin, p. 248. q od 

U Joan. Staden- Res geſtae is Beall, . 

tt Nicolai Monardi, Simplicium Medic. hiſt. p. 330. 

Hit. nat. des Indes, par Joſeph Acoſta, p. 198. ; 

$5 Deſcript. des Indes Oceident. par Jean Laet, chap. 5. p. 
485. et 486. et chap. 15. p. 536. 

cum in Oceidentalis non ſolum, fed et Orientalis Indiae 

partibus frequens adeo fit hoc inuſitatae conformationis a- 
nimal, non mirum fi vel nomine, vel magnitudine, figura 
- quoque. ſubinde variet; Pifen. biſt. nat. Brafil. p. 100. 
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of che world, except ſuclrias were tranſported 
from America. aon ef VSA 2 £4614 
The climate and country of e animals, 
therefore, are not equivocal: But it is more 
difficult to determine the ſize of each kind. 


Wich this view, we have compared the-ſkins of 
a great number preſerved in che royal and other 
cabinets: We have alſo compared all the Geferip- 
tions of authors with our own; without being 
able to draw any certain concluſion. It only ap- 
pears, that the twelve and ſix banded armadillos 
are the largeſt, and that the three, eight, nine, and 
eighteen banded ſpecies are the leaſt. The head 
of the larger kinds is more ſolid and harder than 
that of the ſmaller; the pieces of which it is com- 
poſed are larger and fewer in number; the move- 
able bands eneroach leſs upon each other; and the 
ſkin and fleſh are harder and not ſo good. . Piſo 
ſays, that the fleſh of the fix banded armadil- 
lo is not eatable *; and Nieremberg aſſures" us 
that it is noxious f. Barrere tells us, that 
the twelve banded armadillo has a ſtrong odour 
of muſk. All authors agree, that the fleſh of 
the three banded, and particularly that of the 
eight banded ſpecies, is as. Lak as that of a pig. 
6 14 e They 
2 Prims et maxima / "ſpecies ) N ow deſcriptioni 
ſuperſedeo, utpote non edulis ; Piſon. iſt. nat. Brafil. 5 100. 
1 Quaedam innoxia et gratiſſimi alimenti ſunt, alia noxia et 
vengnata, ut vomitu ac flatu alvi fincopem INdUCANL, —— 
Diſlinguuntur teſtarum ſen laminarum numero: Innoxia oe 


tonis, noxia ſenis * 3 Nieremberg, hift. nat. Peregr. p. 
159˙ 


BBA RMA 


DBE ay 
rk, that all the ana kinds 


1 ſpecies are — found in dry ens | 
ted places es 1391509 40 i 2999334, Nn 
All theſe ani mals have the faculty of contrack 
ting their bodies in the form -of a bell wich 
mare ox leſs facility. When :ontraced, the des- 
fect of their armour is moſt; conſpiguous in thoſe 
which have feweſt moveable bande. In thisi- 
tuation, the three banded ſpecies preſents two nm 
C the ſickle and the: artuiite | 
fo perſeQly round 38. the hedgehog ;. they. have | 
rather the figure of a globe very much ee 
at the poles. ITY Nac „a 22 ock: 77 

The ſingular cruſt with, hich: they. are es- 
vered:is a real bone, COMPOIC 
guous pieces, Which, without e We 
or articulated, except at the joints of the bands, 
are; united by a ſymphyſis, and may all be 
ſeparated from each other when heated in 2 
fire. When the animal is alive; theſe. ſmall 
Pede both in the ſbields and moveable bands f, 


"FE 1 3 g N 11 ick : . N 142 g 15 9 un. 2 11 *  obeyy 5 


e ee and Guiana, eee 
los four times larger than thoſe of Wee ow nat. dh) 
POrenoque, par Gn Es os | N rin big 

+ « The nine · banded armadillo is very  ſenfible. - . 
ſcales are preſſed. he complains, and rolls — 2 
ball. I remarked, chat all the rows; befide rhe movement hy 


which they joint into each other, have another along 
fpine of the Rack. which enables nor toe to extend and en wal 


themſelves,” &c.; News. voy, aux iſles te Þ Amerigue, tam. 3. 
. 388. 


\ 


Tre: ene 


1 Vitſelf. If this wer 
not the caſe, it could not poſſihly — up. 
Theſe pieces are of different figures in Uifferent | 
ſpecies, and are always: arranged with as much 
regularity as the moſt 'moſaic work!" The 


thin pelliele which covers ee 
reat ſkin; Which has the effect of a 


the whole body. This ſkin riſes a good 15 
and even changes the reliefs of the moſaic work; 
which are very different when it is removed. 
Beſides, this offeous cruſt is only a cover, totally 
independent of the internal parts of the animal's 
body, 'whoſe bones, and other organs, are con. 
ſtructed like thoſe of all other quadrupeds: 5140 75 
The atmadillos, in general, are inoffenfive | a- 
bbb and do no miſchief, unleſs they are allowed 
to enter the gardens, where they eat melons, po- 
tatoes, and other roots and pot-herbs. Though 
natives of the warm climates of America, they 
ean live in temperate regions,” Some years ago, 
I'faw one in Languedoc, which was fed in the 
houſe, and went about freely without doing any 
harm: They walk quickly; but they can nei- 
ther run, nor leap, nor climb trees; ſo that they 
can never eſcape thoſe who purſue them. Their 
only reſources are to conteal themſelves in their 
holes, or, if 100 diſtant from their retreats, to 
endeavour to dig a hole before they are ſeized; 


for the * walk not F We Les the at- 


oy 4 — Cw —-— 
% - n 
2 
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madillos,. Befor.,heing, orally, concealed, they 
are ſomezimes caught by the tail, When .they = 
make ſuah a powerful reſiſtanoe 7, that; the tail 
is left, in the hands of the enemy. To prevent 
mutilating them in- chis manner, it is, neceſſarꝝ 
to widen the holes, and then they are taken 
without zeſiſtance. {Whenever they are ſeized, 
they roll themſelves up, and never extend. till 
they are placed near. a fire, Their cruſt, though 
| baxd and tigidy is o, ſenfible, that, When touched 
by the finger, the animal feels the impreſſion, 
and inſtantly; contracts itſelf. When their holes | 
are deep, they are forced out by ſmoke or hy 
water. They are ſaid to remain in their hole 
during a third part of ihe year f. It is certain, 
pg that they never come. out but during 
the night, when they go in queſt of food. The 


armadillo is. hunted with ſmall dogs Þ by. whom ! 


Vox. V. 1411 aich reo 1098 ters they 


» The ninl banded armädillos, when their Kead and part of 
the body are concealed in the hole, believe themſelves to be 
ſafe; and, indeed, they have nothing to fear, unleſs the fol - 

lowin expedient be uſed to drag them out. The indian ar- 
rives, and ſeizes the animal by the tail, which is very long. 
The armadillo opens his ſcales; and attaches them ſo ſtrong · 
ly to the walls of his hole, that the Indian may pull off the. 
tail, but cannot force the animal from his retreat. In this 
cals® the hunter tickles him with a tick or the end of his 
bow, which makes the animal contract his ſeales, and then 
he is taken without difficulty; * nat. de n * 
Gumilla, tom, 3. p. 226. | 2 

„e Antilles, par le Pere do Terre, tom. 2 

p. | 
r Hiſt, nat. des Antilles, p. 123 
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they ade Wen vessel, They 


d., forgbelbre the ig Wits up den, 
and in this ſtate they art ſeized and cdrried of. 
When on the top of & preipice; they: (eſcape 
both the dogs and the hunters for they; contra, 
and allo themſelves td roll down like abullet®; = 
without - their cruſt, o anne e, 
injury. ban 1 lg 283 N 41 8 
Theſe animals are fat en Sens The | 
male exhibits; by his external organs, great ge- 
nerative powers. The female is ſaid to produce 
every four months f; and, accordingly; the ſpe- 
cies is very numerous. As . 
eating, they are hunted in every manner. T 
are eaſily taken with ſnares, that are laid on the 
edges of waters and other moiſt places, which 
they always frequent. They never remove far 
from their holes, which are very deep, and which 
they endeavour to regain upon every alarm. 
They are ſaid not to be afraid of the bite of the 
rattle-ſnake 4, though i it is as. dangerous as that 
of the viper. It is ſaid that they live in peace 
with theſe reptiles, who are often found in their 
holes. The ſavages employ the eruſt of the ar- 
madillo for ſeveral purpoſes. They paint it 
with different colours, and make baſkets, boxes, 
and other ſmall veſſen of it. ene Xime- 


* pl 
1 * „ —— 7 
* * „ 
t 
"77 * Tx * 


* Hernandes, hiſt. Mexic. p. 314. 


+ Hiſtoire naturelle de POrenoque, par Gumilla, 5 22 15. 
Nieremberg, hiſt. nat. Peregr. p- 159. | 
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nes, and other writers, aſeribe 


great medi Pu 15 
powers to different parts of theſe animals. They 
aſſure us, that the eruſt, reduced to... powder, 2 


and taken internally, even in a. {mall goſe, 16 a2 


powerful ſudorifie; that the hip-bone, pulveri 5 
ſed, cures , the venereal diſeaſe; that the firſt 
bone of the tail, applied to the ear, T eſtores hear- - 
ing to the deaf, &c. We can give no credit to 
powers. The cruſt and 


cheſe extraordinary 
bones of the armadillo are of t the ſame nature 


with the bones of other animals. Effects ſo n 
| maryellous can * de 1 bag > at wy 


virtues. * 4 
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Our Cont AT of the b bande ed 


lo was taken from a preſerved eruſt. The figure 


now repreſented was drawn from the life by M. 
de Seve, who, at The fame times, ſent, me the fol; | 


lowing deſcription, NO 

The male is fourteen. tag? Jong, without 

© reckoning the tail, and correſponds. pretty 
well with the deſcription given 1 in your work. 


I 


However, in your deſcription, it is faid the 


* ſhoulder-ſhield conſiſts of five parallel rows of 
: ſmall eL pieces, with an oval in each. 
| © But 


306 ets rp TE ö. 


. But tle Wan ſetin to vary; for; in the 
© animal I have drawn, the 'Thoulder-ſhield is 
V compoſed "of Sx 1 parallel rows, of which' the 
© ſmall pieces are e hexagon. The 
© rump-ſhield conſiſts of ten parallel rows, "and 
© the ſmall pieces are narrow.  Tquares, | The 
© rows near the tail loſe their ſquare form, and 
© become mote found,” The 5 a part f which 
© was broken off, is four liches and à half ir 
length; but, in the drawing, I have BY 
© ' fix inches. In walking, it carries the tail High, 
© and a little crooked. The trunk is covered 
with an oſſeous cruſt as well as the body. The 
* trunk has fix unequal rows, compoſed of mall 
* irregular hexagons. The head is three inches 
© ten lines long, and the ears one inch three 
© lines. The eye, inſtead of being ſunk, as re- 
marked in your hiſtory, is indeed very ſmall, 
© but the globe is prominent, and well defended 
* by eye-lids. The body is very fat, and the 
* ſkin of the belly is wrinkled, and full of ſmall 
. tubercles, from which iſſue a number of pretty 
2 * long white hairs, The eruſt, on the broadeſt 
* part of the body, is OK Ix inches ſeven. lines. 
The fore legs are two inches two lines long, 
© and thoſe behind three inches four lines. The 
* fore claws are very long, the longeſt being one 
inch three lines, the next one inch two. lines, 
and the ſmalleſt ten lines, The length of the 
* hind claws is at moſt half an inch, The leg 


| rar aB CY 
vat K N 


red, 16 af uh che Ede, Ar el Gr 
bee Teal Min, Wh! the nina] . 
be fuppotts Himſelf on the GE of che e of 


©'the' fore feet.” His penis, whith'thawn but in 
1 ftate of repoſt 0 fx der oe nes long, 
near four ities Ik, "and intbſt kigment evniſi- 
© derably during Herein, Whey the penis 
„etched, it net upon cle belly 1 
leaving a ſpace of à line or two — | 
© rcuttvolution, I have been told, thatj when 
© theſe animals ebpulate, the female lied on her 
„back to receive che male. The one 1 have 
© deſcribed was only eighteen möntlis eld: 
M. de la Borde femarks, that chere dure to 
ſpecies of armadillos in Guiana. Tue latgeRt i is 
black, and weighs from eighteen to twenty 
pounds. The other, which is brown, or rather 
iron-coloured, has three claws e different lengths. 
Its tail is ſoft, and without any armour, Being 
covtred wit à fimple ſkin. it is much Antal. 
ler than the other, and weighs only about three 
nds. Günni e151: 
„The large armadillo? ay M. de 14 Borde, 
* brings forth eight, arid ſometimes ten at à lit- 
* ter, in their holes, which” they dig very decp. 
When attempts are made to unkennel this ani- 
mal, he labours hard to fender the hole ſtill 
„ deeper, and deſcends almoſt perpendicularly. 
5 He goes out in the night only, and feeds up- 
© of . and ants. His fleſh is 


8 5 * good, 
Sa << 3 4 
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© good, and, in fayour, ſomewhat : reſembles that. 
« of a pig... The, ſmall 4 | 
* brings forth only four or fe young; but 25 
* * digs {till deeper, and is more difficult $9, catch. 
© When, it rains, .theſe animals,,go, out e 
be dayz but, in fair. weather, they re N i 
« their holes till night. They are, always, ert 3 
0 and they are known to be in. their holes by a 
number of flies which follow, their ſcent. When 
© the hunter digs in order to ſeize. them, they | 
dig likewiſe; and, by throwing the earth be- 
* hind, ſhut up the mouths of their holes ſo 
completely, that no ſmoke can enter. The 
$ * females bring. e in the beginning of che 
rainy ſeaſon. 3 
The large black n i M. 5; la Borde | 
may be referred to the ,twelve-banded ſpecies, _ 
which is the largeſt of all the armadillos; 3 : 
the ſmall iron-coloured kind may be referred to 
the eight-banded armadillo, though M. de la 
Borde ſays, that its tail is naked, a fact which 
merits confirmation, | 
We have given a figure of an armadillo. with 
nine moveable bands and à very long tail. 
Dr William Watſon has deſcribed this ar- 
madillo *, of which the following is an ex- 
tract. This animal was living in the houſe of 
Lord Southwell, and was brought from Ameri- 
Ca. (The | Ps e in als Philoſophical 
ws bus 2/27 TranfaQtions, 


* Philoſophical TranſaQions, vol. 54. plate 7. 
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| WE k Paca, n - potted. Cavy, 118 an animal = 
peculiar ther New Warld.,..It digg holes 


ig, the earth, like the rabbit, t which, it 3805 


ten been compared, thaygh there: ds veryilittle 
reſemblance between them. It is even larger 


than the hare. Its body is thicker and plumper; . 
the head is round and the muzzle ſhort. It is 


- | : yuan + 


* The upper jaw is 3 than the lower. The noſtrils are 
large, the whiſkers long, the ears ſhort and naked. The hairs 
are ſhort and hard, the colour of the upper part of the body 
is a dark brown; the ſides are marked, lengthwiſe, with lines 
of gray ſpots. The belly is white; in ſome, perhaps young 
ones, the ſides and ſpots are of a pale yellow. There are five 
toes on each foot. It has only the mere rudiment of a tail. 
The length of the body is about ten inches. It is made like 
a pig, and in ſome places is called the hog · rabbit; Pennant's - 
ſynopf. of quad. p. 245. | 

Pag ou Pague; Hiſt. d un voyage au Brafil, par de Lery, p. FRE 

Paca Braſilienſibus; Marcg. p. 224. Pifo, p. 101. 

Mus Braſilienũs magnus, porcelli pilis et voce, Paca difus, 
Maregravii; Raii fynopſ. quad. p. 226. | 

Cavia paca; Klein. guad. p. 50. 

Cuniculus major paluſtris, faſciis albis notatus: Berri, bift. 
Franc. Equinox. p. 152. 

Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, pilis obſcure: fulvis, rigidis, 
lineis ex albo flayicantibus ad l diſtinctis; Ret quad. 
P. 99 · 866 

Mus paca, cauda abbreviata, pedibus pentadaQylis, lateribus 
Is; ; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 81. 
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figure; granting, gait, aud manner of eating; for. * ? 


ir uſes not, like che rabbit, n * 
ing food to its mouth ; and; like the hog, it dige 
| rhe ran e of 1 +. Tt frequen 


the hauks of rivers f, and N only found in the 


warm and moiſt: places of South. America... 1 | 


Hieſh js fat and makes ee food f. Es 


its J, like that of 
\ , A 7 | 1 0 8 * * » 1 * go vx *2» 4 £ 0 
* : " L.A Y 8 — 1 * 
3 V V = ; * * 5 * 
. , 9 ** 1 4 , q 8 * 1 : I 
oy F' . OL. * a 4 * 4 4 * 4s © v * 9 . FL. 
E * , gt lt 10 , 
: „ 1 8 : : x #2 . g " 1 bd : - Y _ BJ * «4 8 © 
* FA. 1 * 
a „1 


c dE a 


E. igurg capitis, et etiam maguitudine cuniennm ; 


S "funtque ingulgria'et ſul generis; Nu pynopfe. 
227. r 
pig ſtill more in the figure of its body, in the taſte 


and whiteneſs of the ech. in fatveſe, and the thickne®d of ts 


{kin ; add that it is larger chan any rabbit» 
| + The vacus. reſemble pigs of two months is ad 
very numerous abour the banks of the river n . 
feript, der Inder Qccidemt, par de Laut, p. 484. 

t The Pac is the fatreſt of all our-Cayenne animals, pH} 
ies fleſl is extremely good and well flavoured ; Vojage a Cayenne, 
par A. Binet, p. $40. The Pat is a. well known ſpecies of 


rabbit z its fleſh is much better than: that of the, agouti, or 
long · noſed cavy ; Barrtre; bift. Franc. equin. p. 18 5.—The Parr d 
large; their head and muzzle reſemble thoſe of - 


of Brafil A 
cats; their ſkin is of a dull gray colour, ſpotted with white, 
Ther an is vary good and tenders, Aas n. 
par Herrera, p. 262. 3 

$ The muzzle of the Pace is round, like that of a cat: }Its 
fig is black, and marked with ſome-white ſpots. Not only 
| the fleſh, but the ſxin is delicious, tender, and in great requeſt 


with theluzurious; HA,. xx ripe par Maffeb, p. 10—Pacs 
decem digitos longo: Capite e eee | 
Maas Des W 


1 


W 


A, RY = 5 7 * 
N OP 
« * 


ere ens et 


| pats |, 
e for the Wen b alive. When - | ; 


ſurpriſed! in his hole, which they fay Sppen eb 
vaſes aud bebt, be deferids hinafelf, and een 
bites in a cruel manner, His Rn, though! co. 
* Wich carts hort Hair, wake a very 5 
Ee, becauſe if 16 s regulatly * Þ ted o 1 che * 7 
ann ats. duese o often, and. if grelr nm © 
Pg many ay el 'them a defti6yed' by men "and. , 0 
| beats of prey, and yed fl e ſpecies. is always nu 


6 | merous. 1ts a/native of South America, and, -' 
| i found g no part of. che Old: Wee e "4 


EF 


; R a FN; 77 + gti "Hy inen; 8 UP. 
"gia So nt ng ht AHH; 2d en welt 3 u. 33 
| amplas; 05 radius 8 e ſopeito . Lade porta, * 
hon ramen ffſura; barbam \ felinaiy, eu leporinam Ne Y, 
et poſt oculos pone aures iterdm tales pilos: "Crura e 
paulo breviora poſterloribus; in pedidus di ige gruß: Cau- 
da breviſſima ut Aguti; pili corporis ſunt ümbrae caloris, bre- 
yes, et ad tatum duri. In lateribus atem feeandym longitu- 
dinem maculas habet cinereas, in vetritre albicit. um ob- 
latum pedibus non tenet ut Aguti, ſed iu terra polit. gevo? 
rat, inſtar ſuĩs, atque ad eundem Pene modum gtunnje:” Car- 
nem habet eximiam et pinguem, ira ut non habent opus fardo . 
quando affatur, unde Luſitanis caca real vogatur m vena- TS 
tio ; Marcgrav. But. Brafil. p. 224. Mie. "Mare err 
when he gives this animal only four toes to eacł foot; for ie 
js certain that there are five toes on all the feet; the ü 0 
; is, indeed, ſo ſmall as to be diſtinguiſhable by the dlaw/only. » | 
>." The Pag, or Pague, is an animal about the fite of u ſtbal 
ſpaniel. Its head is of a "clumſy make; its flefh hat firarly 
the ſame taſte as that of veal; and its fkin, being beautifully 
ſported witfi white, gray, and Black; 9794 very rich fur 7 
Hiſt. d'un voyage 4 Brafil, par d Lary, pro ON 
At Maragnon we find animals 2 day ; which are round, 
and ſomewhat larger than the coatir; Their head ib chick und 
Mort, their ears ſmall, and their tail not longer than a little 


To 


. 1 


2 af N De Pp Pm 914+" op 8 r 8 8 
in 8 us b. dk NM DET To n+ 
"4 FE . * 
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9 have 8 me, y —_— ROE . 
e larger than the Jormet, and, from 
the month of Auguſt 1774, to the 28th — 9 
May 775, dpring which period it was nouriſh- | 
edi in my houſe, its ſize continued to augment. 
I now proceed to give an —— —4 
living and ts ee remar! 9814 _ 
. i UE 
* Whenjpio 
e — — We 
Pad, bs 2 Ad when plentifully fupplied with 
e even to have an Lag at for | 
; ae he oniews: Candy into it. But, 
when night approaches, by perpetual reſtleſſneſs 
| . agitation, and by tearing the bars of his pri- 


ſon with his teeth, he diſcovers a violent deſire 


anne Nothing of this kind happens 
| during che day,zupleſs he has occaſion for ſome 


e of dirtineſs in his ile aparument ; 


SF 2 + FLY 4 ** * $$ . 7 * 1 and, 
ung Their kin is beautiful, being corrfed with ber har, 


variegated with black and white ſpots; 9 5 


nnn eb 5 


» a2, 4 
Li 


natural evacuation ; for hes cannot endure the b 
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1 ; hd Raby he pate en e n 


WP, 


ek 
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. ns; rug ererreg cu. 7 


"Ae als bit Ie 

ways" retires to che fnoſt Aiſtapbhorner be n . 
find. When“ kü firaw begins t6 fell, he aten | 
throws it out, -as if he meunt td demand fre 


"muzzle, and gots in queſt of rags or paper to re- 
Place it! But his attachment wat not confined 
to his cage. All obſcure corner ſeemed to be 
agreœeable to him; and he often formed à new 7 
neſt for himſelf in preſſes which be found open, 
or under the kitchen grate / Whetever 'he%e. | 
ſtabliſhed a ne abode, nothing but forer Loud 
make him leave it. In this animal, which as 
4 female, the propenſity to dleanlineſs Was fo | 
ſtrong, dit, a large male rabbit being ſhut uw. 
with her When the was in ſeaſon, ſhe tock n. 
 averſion'to him the moment he voided his en- 
crement in their common apartment Befbfe 
this event, ſhe had received him ſo cordially, that 
ſomething was expected; ſhe even made con- 
| ſiderable advances, for the licked his noſe, ears,” 
and body; and the allowed fim to take almoſt 
the whole food which was given her. But, . 
ſoon as the rabbit had infected the cage with his 
ordure, ſhe retired into the bottom of an old 
preſs, where ſhe made a bed of paper and rags, '- 
and returned not to her old lodging till ſhe faw 
it neat, and freed from e 
I be ſpotted cavy is eaſily accuſtomed to a « 
meſtie life. Unleſs induſtriouſſy irritated, he is 


5 e Sen 


oe . nch the hands: oß he perſon who-rare 
him. He knows thoſe who, take care of of 
and readily; diſtinguiſhes their voices; When 
| gently ſtroaked an the back, he firexchicy W. 
a ſelf m ies: —— belly, by-a 


his ſxin is ſa ſenſible, that the'Hlighteſt touch ie ſuf- 
1 9 1 „ 7 


2 — mY Ne 8 1 A if CE 


His eee CRE 


believed. that he never wiſhed to go out, unleſs © 


when preſſed by natural neceſſities. But, When 


at full liberty, we were ſurpriſed to ſee; him dart 


out ſuddenly upon an innocent deg, which he 
bit very ſeverely... In a few days, however he 
became familiar with this. dog People with 
whom he, is.. unacquainted,if they, irritate him, 
he treats in che ſame manner. But he never 


- | | _ bites 


* a 
* 
# 


- 


1 eee Waal 
ue. His paſſion is ex gHſed by att 


TE. 
3 
mo * rh, and ja alwaysiprecelied þy/a kind of grins". 
13 1 1 maile. How 12172, 0. A. 2 W ds 4 
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43 — —————— 
with his fore · feet, and completes hi . 1 
hy ſcratching; with his hind paws'ſuch parts as 
Nr doit 5 
rn animal, notwithſtanding, is groſs and 
OT P His body is neither delicate, ner 
ſſmmooth, nor nimble, but rather heavy and Turid, 
baving nearly the gait of a mall hog He runs 
ſſeldom, and, when he does, it is always with'n 
bad grace, He has no vivacious movement, but 
tat of leaping upon the furniture, or upon ſuch 
ching as he wiſhes to ſeize and carry off. „He 
reſembles the hog ſtill further in che ien 
and thickneſs of his ſkin; which cannot be drawn 
off, becauſe it adheres to the fleſſii: 
Though dur animaf had tot hequired his full 
growth, he was eighteen inches long in his na- 
£4 tural contracted ſituation ; but,when he extend- 
> a} he es" eo eo fer from _ * 
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e muſt be alcribecFentirely'to'thabof = 

tbeir agen S mw N e e e 5 
be Height before,” in the intliiduat ve WA 
ſever! gar dehindabout - 25 he” 4 


ſpe mide no rey | N 15 3 
1 * fourteen "itiches;®." 1 11 5 Mags! ALES 
| ſeattered | 2s) of d dudæy ee F 5 
the back. But the belly, the breaſt, the thranz, 
and che interior parts of-the-logs, „„ 
1 hich run wlotiy the body, au pp * 
each other at their Ktremit ier: ; 
The head, from the aole de c ef be 5 
Kess is near five inches long, an 
The eyes are large, prominent, of 'a bt : 
colour, and about two inches uiſtant from ene 
another. The ert are roundiſhg about eight 


lines in length, and tiearly'of . 
at the baſe; they're p d | | | 
a down 6 b 1 te almoſt imperceptible ei- 
e 4.4 AN, N 2 * 5 * 41 0 0 2 ther | 1 
f | ; * : * * F 
- " 7 N 
* : % * $ - * > 


un 


* 


or chree lines diſtant from the fold mentioned | 


% 


ab of ey 
ere ſeen him raiſe the portoullis of , 
his cage with it. The under ii an inch 
| - ſhorter, and much narrower chan the upper. On 3 
Ach fide, and toward the baſe of che upper jaw. 
. there is a Kind of longizudinal- fold;-gatniſhet; Þ 
wick hair in the middle, which, at firſt ſizhi, e- 
| ſpecially when viewed ſidewiſe, may be miſtas- 
1 for the mouth appears not, 
unleſs when it ig open; ite aperture-excceds not 
ſix or ſeven lines; and it is not above two © 


Ane t. 2e att. re enn 144 
Each jaw is armed with two verylongtitcifive. | 
. 7 7 are as yellow as faffron, undo 
| irength ſufficient to cut wood. L have ſeen this 
animal, in the courſe of a ſingle night,cuf a hole 
in one 'of the planks of his lodging large enough I 
to let out his head. His tongue is narrow, thick, 
and ſomewhat rough. His whiſkers. conſiſt, c 
| black and white hairs; placed on each Gde of hg 
noſe; and there are ſimilar hairs, but blacker and 
fewer in number, on each ſide of the head under 
the ears. The reſiſtance of the animal prevent 
ed us from counting che number of its gri 
Each foot, both before and behind, has Hug 
es, four of which are armed with claws about 


45 


vun roma CA) 'Y. 
| ilfancinne and oft fle-colour.' But 


© The domeſtic paca, or ſpotted cavy, e 


| thing preſented-to.chim, and 9 | 
| tite. He is commonly fed with bread; which 


he cats [equally well, whether it be ſosked in 


water, in wine; or even in vinegar. But he is 


fo. fond of ſugar and fruits, chat,; en offered 


' this colour ſbould not be regarded as a conſtant 
character; foi, in ſeberal amm, and particular 5 
ly the hare, we often find aie claws black, while, 
in other individuale, they are whitiſh'or fleſh- 
coloured. The fifth, or interior claw;/ is very 
hort, and only viſihle when the animal raiſes 
his fogt. Benennen feet at a little di- 
ſtance fram the organs of generation, there are 
two pꝓaps of a browniſh:colour.:'::Inifine, though 15 
the tail is hardly viſible, by ſearehing; r e | 
{mall button of two, or three lines long. 


"7 ny 8 
. 
. 
| 2 
- 1 


to kim, he expreſſes his joy by bounding and 


wood, though half charred. Fleſh lie ſermed 
to like worſe than any other food, and ihe eat it 
but rarely, and in very ſmall quantities. He 
might be: eaſily fed with grain; or he often 
ſearched for it among his litter. When he 
drinks, he laps like the dog, His urine is 

Vor. V. Eee 5 thick, 


; He is alſo fond of roots aud pal-herbs 
of all kinds; for be cars, with equal ;xeliſh, 
grapes, celery; Onions, 'and-;gailick; ;; and 


he refuſes not coleworts, grals;; Mas, ore 
bark of trees. We have even ſeen um eat 


* * 


| thick, PRI vp etabl as (Mis ek 
| orftents;confilt. of Hale ee which are” 
| Pr thoſe of the rabbit br hart.. 
From theſe: minute obſcrvations,we ure lcd o 
| believe that this ſpeties night be naturalized in 
France, which, as the animal is eafily ; tarhed, * 
| hisfleſh is excellent, would beaufiful abquiſition. 
He ſcems-not to be much afraid of cold and, 
| beſides, as he can dig holes in the earth, he conld 
eaſily defend himſeif againſt rhe rigour of win- | 
ter. A ſingle individual of this ſpecies 'would 
furniſh as You! Ow meat ” ſeren or ol ö 
nen ee Aft dong. . 
M. de u Borde be 5. hy” hn. 
_ eavy generally lives on the banks of rivers ; and 
that he forins his hole in ſtch's manner 48 to 
2 three different ways of entering, or going 
5 Whon purſued,” he remarks, he takes 
Me e this water, and-dives frequently; but, when 
ice by the dogt, he makes a vigorous 
< defence; W.. de. la Borde adds, that the - 
A teemed at | 
_ eine, ane! that, a make dns ene ire. 
e cellent. 1 2 7 T8. x 887 9 6 gs 
he thotted 15525 uren l80 e inhis Wee ab 
© leaves ii not till night, when he goes in quęſt 
of food. Hoe comes not abroad during the 
day, unleſt when he is obliged by the necef- 
+ fities/of nature; for no dung is ever found in 
. e andy ben he returns, he oy 
g RN utg 
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ſhuts up the entrances with leaves A twigs. . 
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it be full 
* grown, or, if it be a male, till it copulates. 
tf « Ar-Cayenne there are two or.t a 
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Ls 11 E. Obolus l. is an \ American NCA 4 


| eaſily diſtinguiſhable from, all other, 12 
two very ſingular characters. 1. . Underthe belly | 
of the female there! is a large cavity in which ſhere- 


eeives 


4 


* All the ſpecies of the opoſſum have two canine teeth 
in each jaw. The cutting teeth in each jaw are unequal. 
They have five toes on each foot; and the hind feet are 
formed like a hand, with a diſtin& thumb. The Virginian 


opoſſum has a long fharp pointed noſe, large, round, naked, and 


very thin ears, ſmall, black, lively eyes, and long ſtiff hairs 
on each fide of the noſe, and behind the eyes, The face is 


covered with ſhort ſoft hairs, of a duſky colour. Above 
each eye, there is a large white ſpot. The cheeks are 
whitiſh, and the ſides of the neck of a dirty yellow. © The 
hind part of the neck; and the back, are covered with ſoft, 

but uneven hairs, above two inches long, the bottoms of which 

are of a yellowiſh white, the middle part black, and the ends 
whitiſh. The ſides are covered with dirty and duſky hairs, 

and tbe belly with ſoft, woolly, dirty white hair. The legs 
and thighs are black, the feet duſky, and the claws white. 
The baſe of the tail, for near three inches, is clothed with 
long hairs like thoſe on the back, and the remainder with 
ſmall ſcales; the half next the body is black, and the reſt 


white, The tail has a diſagreeable appearance, reſembling 
the body of a ſnake, and has the ' ſame prehenſile power as 
that of ſome monkeys. The body is round, and pretty 
thick, and the legs are ſhort. The female, on the lower 
part 'of the belly, has a large ponch, in which the teats are 
lodged, and where the young ſhelter as ſoon as they are born. 
The length of one I examined was ſeventeen inches, and that 
of the tail fourteen ; Pennant's Hnapſ. of guad. p. 205. 


eives and ſuxkles her ybdung- Aid ank idle 
and Fewale; the firſt toe of therhiad fret has 

no clave, aud is ſepatated from the reſt, like tbe 
thumb in the human band z while the other 
toes of the ſame _- TOE n 2 


254 95 to 851 gh So Fob eee e via 94 1 ale 


* "The Bradl name of this animal is lr. parige, of 


car, 


See dee Pins bi Nat f wage, 
| © Carigueya taiibi 


SV. 


M. Brafile 5. 10 
555 e . 


| uatzin; bift, Mexie. p. JEN Adrairands fera © 

| 2 Indi vocant ee Antonius errera Tee Ts, 

_ dixit.' Recentes Hiſpani ſcri AK ako by o DOnRihil nomine. 

Tlaquacum... N bociam;  Sxagdlegjus - 1 

Seruoi ; *domenclator ſemi- cha Rache Hawor, in wy 8 | 

tione Virginiae, Opoſſumem dixit: Ali Avgham, ali Sa 

alij Cerigonem dixere,; Eaf. Nur „. nat. In . 

156. Note. "The deſcription ot this animal given oy, Nie- 

remberg i is copied verbatim from Hernandes. | | 
Carignos, according to Maffee;. Hift.. der Inder, liv, 5 2 46. : 

and Barleus, Res geſtae in Brafilia, 2. 224. "The Cerignon, ſays "Is: 
Maffes, is a wonderful ereature. From its belly hangs 

two pouches in which it carries its young, each of which ad- ; 

heres Grmaly to, its teats, and never quits the hold till it be 

able to go in quelt of food. Note. Maffes is. wrong, when 

he mention the  opoſſum as having two pouches, _ Howeyer, 

when the dogs are ſwelled with milk, they raiſe a protube - 

rance in the middle of the bag, which gives it the appearance 

of being divided into two. Maffes probably ſaw the 'ani- 

mal in this tate, which would lead hitn'into'the miſtake. . 14k 

Sarigoy ; de Lery, p. 156 1928 
Seruoi or ſerwoi; Stadenius, Hi if. Braff. p 129. | 
Chiurca and Chacia, according to Oviedo and cardan De - 

Subtilitate, 6b. 10. er. Þ. 33 1. d | 
Apoſſumes; Rapb. Hamor, deſcrip. de la Virginie. . EE age” YE 
Opaſſum; 4 Las. Hift. de Notwveau Maude, p. 8668. 
9 ſen Marſupiale Americanum 0 * of an 


u 


3 


 opoſſun by Edward Dien, 1658. Phil, Tran. Ne: 230: 


and armed with cravked chte y b rlt clit ; 
racter has beerremarked by imoſt travellers arid 


naturiliſts; but the Jecond/Has entirely oſeaped = 


them. It wad Erk lobfürued bylEG ward TyſoHl} 


an Engliſh phyſiciari He is the-baly author | 
who has given a good delcription, of the fe- 


| vo at u iS N # haiti 28113 . 21 4 . n nal > 


Nete. Tyſon "deſcribed” tl Ital. and CS pet 4 
gave a deſcriptions? de mat Pur Trat No. 10% | 

Opoſſum ; Caso Carolina, hend. 5. 20. \ Beverley 5 Vi" 
ginia; 5. 135. Lale e Carolina, p. 1 e e 


* rp. 283. 
7 1 


Ou; Voyage de Ia Hontän, tom. 

kao; l pen, Ty Anti, par eee het] 
ra or Ravale ;, Hit. mat! &e FOR gs pr Camilla, jw. 
3. P. 238.———Gumilla falls into the ſame blunder with 
Maffee, by telling u us, that the female opoſſum has, two 
pouches. 
Rat favage; Mem. fur Is D, þþ Dat, p. 95% | 
Rat de bois, Wood-rat 3 Hil. d Is Nouvelle France, 1 | 


ds 
* 
. 


53 Charleosix, tom. 3. þ. 333· Hit. de la, Louifiane, bm 


Pratz, tom. 2. p. 94. b 

Simi. vulpa; Ceſaer quad. 7 $70.—ſen. quad, + 90 
Aldroo. quad. p. 223. * | 

Vulpes major putoria, eauda tereti | terei ef glabra; Ae 0 | 
Franc. equinox. 166, 

Le Manicou; Fouls: O, Porn, tous, 3. 3 
Mus marſupialis ſylveſtris, Braſilienſis Beutel ane 3, "Kin, 
2 4. opoſſum, ſeu Carigueya Brakilienke; Sele, tom. 
I. p. 56. tab. 36. mas fig. 1. foemina fig: — 


N Orientalis; Seba, tom. 1. p. 61. ab- 38. fig. 1—Pghilander 


maximus Orientalis; Seba, tom. 1. p. 64+ tab. 39. Note. Theſe 
three appellations, by which Seba means to point out three | 
different animals, denote only the fame animal, as ſhall be 
22 in the text. 


Philander 


a celebrated Englilh anatòmiſt, communicated 
to Tyſon the obſervations he had imade upon 
the male. Other authors;i.and- particularly the 


vithout neceſſity, have eee eee 


blunders with regard to nnn een | 


muſt endeavour tocorreQ. 97: 10 


Our opoſſum is the eme animal wich the great 
Oriental philander of Seba +; for, of all the ani- 


mals of which Seba has given figures, and to 


vhich he applies the names of Philander,- Opgſ⸗- 
um, or Carigueyes, this alone has the two charac- 


ters of a pouch under the belly, and thumbs 


without claws on the hind feet. Neither is the 


opoſſum an Eaſtern animal, but a native of the 
warm climates of the New World; for the two 


America. That of Tyſon was ſent to him from 


Virginia. M. de Chanvallon, à correſpondent 
of the Academy of Sciences at Martinico, Who 
gave us a young opoſſum, recogniſed the other 
two to be real American opoſſums. It is agreed 


by all voyagers, that this animal is found in Bra- 
ſil, New , Virginia, the Ae, & c. and 


Wien cn dt K $2 none 


D Go aa a EE 


we have in the royal cabinet were brought from 


male an 6 Mr Comper, 


2 who perpetuhſiy multiphy ſpecies 


3 


maculis ſupra oculos e e le N Pf 


Brifſon. . 207. 1* 
— 


eee i Ft 


| ht. Nat. p. 71. Amman. Arad, tem. 1. p. 279. 25 55 
The anatomy of an opoſſum, * mth 
7 Seba, tom. 1. p. 64, tab. 39. | - 
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none-of them mace wks feen it J 
in the Eaſt Indies. Hence Seba deceives him. 
ſelf; when he calls them the Oriental Philanders, 
_ He ſays, that his philander Was NE Aae 5 
name eren but . hoe 
time, that it had been brought to: Amboina' from 
ſome other remote country. This confeſſion 
is alone ſufficient to throw a ſuſpicion on the 
denomination of Oriental Philander ; for it is 
very probable that travellers may have tranſport- | 
ed this animal from America to the Eaſt Indies; 
but we have no proof of its being a native of 
Amboina; and the very paſſage quoted from 
Seba ſeems to indicate the contrary. The ſource 
of this error, in fact, as well as that of the name 
Coes-coes, is to be aſcribed to Piſo, who ſays}; 
that, in Amboina, there is an animal, ſimilar to 
the Braſilian opoſſum, which is called Cons - con. 
Piſo mentions no authority for this aſſertion. It 
would be very ſingular, if it were true, that this 
animal is found in Amboina, and in no other 
e e Eaſt Indies - Seba, on the contrary, 
F TEIN? remarks, 


_ * Philander eadithics orientalis aha ger alia karte 
ra et hocce animal nobis ex Amboina miſſum eſt, ſub nomine 
Coer-coer, eo quidem delatum x ORs e 2 Seba, 
val. 1. P. 64. | 0 

+ In Indiis Orieatalibus, 1DQVU8 b MAC» 
TENUS CONSTAT, in Anzorna ſimilis beſtia frequens, ad felis 
magnitudinem accedens; mactata ab-incolis comeditur, ſi rite 
praeparetur, nam alias ſoetet. Nomen un . cou rr ra ; 
Piſon. hiſt. nat. Braſil. p. 323. : 


— 


the name of the great Oriental philanitr, he ex- 
| hibirs to us ahother\ amal, which; obeys 
to be different from the former, and calls it the 
American philander * and; yi ;/ from,” his own 
deſcription, it differs — the great Oriental phi- 
lander. only. in being ſmaller,. and in having the 


ſpots above the eyes of a browner colour. Theſe „ | 


differences. are too fight, and too accidental to 
canſtitute two diſtinct ſpecies; for he takes no 
notice of another difference, 1 Af it had any 
exiſtence, would be much more eſſential, namely, 

that this American philander of Seba t 55 a 
ſharp. claw upon the thumbs of the hind feet, 
while his | en 15 0 hag, no Nen 


1 "th 


no ov on wg hind thumbe. If a any animal, 

therefore, with ſharp claws on theſe thumbs, ex- 

iſted; like ate nee ors * in his 36th 
Volk. V. r Auable, 


Seba, tab. 36. 16. I. "4 2. N Pry FY 1d. bd. 


ao THE: VIRGINIAN:Of 


tableyit could not, as ee; 
rican opoſſum. But this; is net all: Seba gives 
third animal under; the name of the.Qriental | 
Pbilander ? of Which. However, he makes no 
mention in his deſcriptions.of the other two, but 
Follows Frangois Valentin, an authqt, a8 for- 
merly remarked, who mexits no confidence. This | 
third animal is till the ſaqze with the po firſt. 
Hence it appears, that the three figures, in Sebas 
Zöth, 38th, and 39th. tables, age ane and the 
Jame animal; and it is probable, ne the. drawer, 
from inattention, has given ſharp claws to the 
hind. as well as to the fore thum umbs, as in tables 
30th. and 38th, and that, being more exact in 
table 39th, he has repreſented. the thumbs of the 
hind feet, as they really are, without clas. We 
are, therefare, perſuaded that theſe three animals 
of Seba are only individuals of the ſame ſpecies, 
which is the ſame with that of our opoſſum, and 
that the light differences in ſize and colour, 
mentioned above, proceed from age Or | from ag: 
cident,. The author himſelf allows, that the two 
animals in his. 36th and 38th tables, differ only 
in ſize and ſome ſhades of colour t; and that the 
third, table 39th, differs from the two former | in 


being lege, 8 1 W. the ſpots ops 


— > aka tab. 6. 1. l N 42 
I Eſt autem femella baecce 1 Philandris v rot ui; 
nis QUAM BIMILLIMA; nifi quod pilis dorſalibus aliquantum 


laturatius fuſcis yeltita, et toto  hadiro eau fat 1 Sehay 
yok 1 1. 2. 61 . 


F 
wA ? 


Read l of u brown en 
en ee ee e eee 1 


„nd Pound in the Eaſt Indies, and clpecially - | 
among the Mallayes, *where”it is called Pelans + 
*dor::H#ot; that is, the rabbit of Aro, though - 


© Aro& is not the only place where'theſe animals 


are to be met with; that they are common in 
e the iſland of Solor; that they are reared along 
* with the rabbits, to Whom they do no harm; 
chat their fleſh, Which is excellent, is eaten by 
the inhabitaiins? 8&6.” Theſe facts are extreme- 
ly queſtionable, not to 4 falſe. 1. The phi- 
ander, tab. 38th, is not the largeſt Eaſt India kind; 
for, according to our author, that repreſented in 
tab. 39th, which he likewiſe attributes to the Eaſt 
Indies, is larger. 2. This philander has no re- 
ſemblance to the rabbit; and, conſequently, is 
improperly called the rabbit F Aroe. 3 No | 
Voyager to the Eaſt Indies makes mention of 
this remarkable animal; neither 18 it found in 
any other part of the Ola Continent. Seba hiti- 
ſelf ſeems to perceive not only the incapacity, 
but the unfaithfulneſs of the author he quotes : 
* Cujus equidem rei, ſays he, © fides fit penes au- 
torem. At mirum tamen eſt, quod D. Valen- 
* tinus philandri formam haud' ita deſcripſerit | 
E ſe habet, et uti nos icones ad vivum fac- 
* tas praegreſſis tabulis exhibuimus f. But, to 
* a ee de e 3-00s of the little credir 


aue 


4 A t. p. 61. 


due to the teltirhony; of Francis Valentin, who 
has written a hiſtory of: the Eaſt Indies in five 
folio volumes , it i: ſufficient” to refer to what 
is ſaid of him by Artedi t, and to the repronches 
thrown upon his veracity by Seba himſelf f. Va- 


lentin aſſerts, that the pouch of eee 
is a uterus in which tlie young are 


* that, after diſſecting a female dime, he vod 
a find no other; that, if this pouch is not a real 
«* uterus, the teats are to the young what the pe- 
* dicles are to fruits; that they adhere to theſe 
| teats till they are full grown, and then ſeparate 
as the fruit from the pedicle, after it arrives at 
maturity, &c. The truth is, that Valentin, 
who aſſures us that theſe animals are extremely 
common in the Eaſt Indies, and particularly in 
the iſland of Solor, had never ſeen one of them 
in that country; that all he has ſaid, including 
his moſt conſpicuous errors, he has copied from 
Piſo and Maregrave, who both copied from 
Ximenes, and are wrong in every article they 
have added of their own; for Marcgrave and 
Piſo, as well as Valentin, alen, in the moſt po- 
R We: +... tive: 
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» Ond en nienw Ooſt- Indien, &c. 1724. 

+ Multa ſeripſit Franciſcus Valentinus, quae jodaeus Appella 
* « Ita comparatus eſt bie liber Belgicus, ut hiſtori- 
corum eee genuinorum et eruditorum oculos nullo 
modo ferre poſlit ; Artedi Ichthyologiae hiſt. literar. p. 5 5. et 56. 

t Inde autem quam liquidifime detegitur error a D. Fran- 
ciſco Valentino commiſſus, circa hiſtoriam horum animalium ; 
tem 3. p. 273. « Error abfonus valde et enormis, inde for- 
ſan ortum datt, quod vir iſte hane animalium ſpeciem haud 
debite examinaverit, &c. ; Scha, vol. 1. p. 64. 
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tive tone, oa pouch nnn 
here the young opoſſums are ebnceived. Mare 
grave ſays, that he diſſected a female, and found 
no other uterus. Piſo goes farther, and tells us, 
that he diſſected ſeveral A flee , and never 
could diſcover any internal / uterus; and to this 
aſſertion he adds another equally falſe, that this 


animal is found in Amboina. Let men now 


judge what eredit-is dub to Marcgrave, Piſo, and. 


| no attention, — has — ee 


wor of the a, and the third ka copied from 
both. 4 JEL EPS 3g 


ane adj REV for this long ei- | 


tical diſcuſſion. But, when GCE 
rected, we can don — or too . 
tive even to minute things. Aer eee 
M. Briſſon, in his aceount of tity is 
implicitly adopted what he found in the works 
of Seba, and follows him both in his denomina- 
tions and deſcriptions. He even proceeds a ſtep. 
farther than his author, hen he makes three 
diſtin ſpecies of the philanders, repreſented in 
tab. 36. 38. and 39. of Seba; for, if M. Briſſon 
had examined the idea given by Seba, he would 


*% "I 9 . 
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. * Haec burſa ipſe uterus eſt animalis, nam alium non habet, 
uti ex ſectione illius comperi: In hae ſemen concipitur et ca”. 


tuli formantur; Marcgrav. Hiſt. Brafilienſ. p. 223. 
* -+ Ex in 660 horum animalium ſecti 


6 - 


non invenimus uterum practer hanc burſam, in qua ſemen con - 


cipitur et catuli formantur; Piſon. Hiſt. nat. Brafil. p. 323. 


WH 


f ; 


i 


have found, that the latter does not exhibit HU 


philanders as three diſtinct ſpecies . Seba neter 
doubted, that an animal found in the warm chi- 
mates of America, would not alſo be found in the 


warm regions of Aſia. He denominated his a- 


nimals Oriental or American, according as they 
came to him from the one or the other Continent. 
It is obvious, from the following paſſage that 
he does not take the A in a ſtrict ſenſe: 
* This is the largeſt actes uf theſe. animals; p. 
61. He adds, This female is perfectly ſimilar 
* to the female philanders of America; it is only 
longer, and covered on the back with hair of a 
* deeper yellow.“ Theſe: differences, as formerly 
remarked, are only accidental varieties, which 
are common among individuals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies at different ages; and, in fact, Seba never 
pretended to make a methodical diſtribution of 
animals into claſſes, genera, and ſpeeies. He 
gives only figures of the different ſpecimens in 
his cabinet, which he diſtinguiſhes by numbers, 
according to any varieties he perceived in their 
ſize, the tints of their colours, or the countries 
from which he obtained them. It is apparent, 
therefore, that M. Briſſon had no authority for 
making three ſpecies of philanders, eſpecially as 
he gives no diſtinctive characters, and makes no 
mention of the want of claws on the thumbs of 
the hind feet. He ſays, in general, that the phi- 
landers have claws, without making any ex- 
er The N ul which he 
= faw 


2 the hind! — — 
been che only one he ever ſaw ; ſincę, in his 
book, there is no mere than No. 1. marked with 
250 aſteriſma. The chief error in Briſſon's work 
zs in che liſt of re N numerous 
than that of Nature. 05 we: 1 * Wie 
Nee ee ee enclato! 
we have to examine. In this article, hn;ie loſ 
exceptionable than in many others; for he has 
ſuppreſſed. de A me, three, ſpecies: of Bebe 
But he ought to have reduced them to one. 

From the preceding examination, which *. 
been made with the moſt ſcrupulous impartiali- 
ty, it appears, that the pbilander, opoſſum, have 
carigueya Brailienfis, of Seba, tab. 36. fig: 1. 3 
and 3. the philander Orientalis marinen Whg 39. (| 
fig. 1. the Oriental philander, No. 2. and the 

philander of Amboina, No. 3. of M. Briſſon; 
and, laſtly, the marſupralis, No. 1. and the 
opoſſum, No, 3. of Linnaeus, are the ſame ani- 
mal, and that this animal is our opoſſum, which 
is peculiar to South America, and was never 
ſeen in the Eaſt Indies, unleſs when tranſported 
thither. I thought I had cleared up every am- 
e; ; but ſtill ſome difficulties remain with 


regard 


'* The Count de Buffon's ſtridkures on che Syſtema' Natu- 
rae of Linnaeus are adapted to the teuth edition; Buffon's 
criticiſms, of courſe, have no appllcation to the prafent ſtate 
of Linnaeus's ſyſtem. The tranſlator, therefore, thinks it 
unneceſſary to ipſert. them; and, he apprehends, che reader. 
will not think himſelf injured by the omiſſion. 


regard to the cg tert genen wes 


repreſented as an animal different from the c. 
rigucya; but, nevertheleſs, Johnſton , Seba rt, 
Klein , Linnaeus 9, and Briſſon , gives it as = 
ſpecies diſtinct from the preceding. In Maregrave, 
however, we find che two names carigueya and 
taiibi at the head of the ſame article; Where it ia 
ſaid, that this amal is called carigucya in Bra- 
fil, and taiibi in Paraguay. Carigueya Braſſ 
$, Henfibus, aliquibus jupatiima, Petiguaribus 
5 taiibi. He then gives Ximenes's deſeription 
of the carigueya, "After which, we find another 
animal, called 7aiibi by the Braſitians, cachorro 
domato by the Portugueſe, and bogſohbratte, or 
_ *vooderat,” by the Dutch. Margrave ſays not 
that this animal is different from the carigueya; 
he repreſents it, on the contrary; as the male ca- 
e : * Pedes et digitos habet ut foemella 
jam deſcripta,” It is obvious, therefore, that; 
in Paraguay, both the male and female opoſſum 
are called taiibi, and That, in Braſil, the name 
taiibi is given to the male, and that of carigucya 
to the female. Beſides, the differences between 
theſe two animals, as they appear even from the 
deſcriptions given of them, are too ſlight to con- 
ſtitute - diſtin ſpecies. The moſt remarkable 
MIRO difference 


oO [3 — 


» . Hiitor, Natur. Bralilienſ. pag: 223. 
+ Johnſton, de Quadruped. pag. 95. 
+ Seba, vol. 1, pag. 57. tab. 36. fg. 4. 
Klein, de Quadruped. pag. 35 © 
9 Linnaeus Syſt. Nat. edit. 10. pag. 54. No. 2. 
** Briſlon, Regn. Anim. pag. 290. 


Gris is in the colour of the hair, which. in 
the carigueya, is yellow and brown, but gray 
in the taübi, whoſe: hairs are white * below, and 
brown or black at their extremities.” It is more 
than probable, therefore, that the taübi is the 
male opoſſum. Mr Ray f ſeems to be of this 
opinions” when, ſpeaking'of che carigueya and 
0 taiibi; he ſays, An ſpecie, an ſexu tantum a 
© praecedente diverſum ? Seba, however, not- 
withſtanding the authority of Maregrave, and 
the rational doubts of Ray, gives, in tab. 36. 
fig. 4. the figure of an animal, which, -without 
any "Refitation; he calls taiibi, and, at the fame 
time, ſays, that it is the ſame with the #/aquat- 
zin of Hernandez. This is to accumulate error 
upon error; for, from the acknowledgment of 
Seba —— his wy | which) is a feruale, has 
make this clots the chief char of his tla- 
quatzin. The taiibi of Seba, therefore, cannot 
be the tlaquatzin of Hernandez, becauſe it wants 
the pouch, nor the taiibi of Marcgrave, becauſe 
it is a female. Tt is certainly another animal, ill 
drawn, das worſe deſcribed, * prone Seba has 


n 3. "IF 8 n 
. The hair of che eee. ee 
Some of them are ſeen totally white. The female has, under 
der belly, a purſe which ſhe can open and ſhut at * . 
Charievoix / Defſeript. de la Nouv. France, tom. 5 2 354. 
. : 4 Rai Synopſ. Quad. p. 185. hs 
oh i ig tamen pro recondendis catulis caret ** * 
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| thought " proper to give the name of taiibi, and 
ubſurdly refers it to the tlaquatzin of Hernandez, 
which, as formerly remarked, is the ſame wih 
our opoſſum. Briſſon and Linnaeus, with re- 
They have both copied Hernandez 's blunder as 
to the tlaquatzin, and made an equivocal ſpecies 
of this animal, the one under the name of the 
Braſilian phalander *, and the other under that 
of pbilander . The true taiibi of Maregrave 
and Ray, therefore, is neither the taiibi of Seba, 
nor the philander of Linnaeus, nor the Braſilian 
philander of Briſſon; and the two latter are not 
- the tlaquatzin of Hernandez. 'The taiibi of Se- 
ba, if it had any exiſtence, would be an animal 
different from all thoſe mentioned by the above 
authors, and wauld require a new denomination. 
In fine, as the male opoſſum has no pouch, it is 
not ſurpriſing, that the male and female have 
been conſidered as different animals, and that 
the female has got the name of the en, | 
and the male that of the taiibi. 

Edward Tyſon diſſected and deſeribed the fs 
male opoſſum with great accuracy. In his in- 
dividual, the head was ſix inches long, the body 
thirteen, and the tail twelve. The fore legs are 
ſix inches in 0 and the hind eg four inches 

| f and 


®* Philander vilis 3 in exortu Albis, in extremitate aigrieanti 
bus veſſtita. . . . . Philander Brafilienſis ; Regs. Anim. P. 290. 

I Didelphis philander, cauda baſi pilola, auriculis pendu- 
lis, t mammis quaternis; N. Nat. b. 72. | 


THE/VIRGINLAN: DPOSSUM: 4ag 
and a half, The circumference. of the body is 
from fifteen to ſixteen inches ; that of the til, 
at its origin, is three inches, and only one to- 
ward the extremity. The head acroſs the eyes 
is three inches broad, gradually diminiſhes to 
the noſe, and reſembles the head of a pig more 
than that of a fox. The orbits of the eyes are 
much inclined in the direction from the ears to 
the noſe. The ears are rounded, and about an 
inch and a half long. The aperture of the 
"mnt is two inches and a half, meaſuring from 
one of the angles of the lips to the end of the 
muzzle. The tongue is pretty narrow, three 
inches long, rough, and full of ſmall papillae, 
directed backward, There ate five toes on the 
| fore feet, all armed with crooked: claws, and an 
equal number on the hind feet, four of which 
only have claws, and the fifth, which is the 
thumb, is ſeparated from the reſt, placed in a 
lower ſituation, and has no claw. There is no 
hair on the claws, which are covered with a 
reddiſh ſkin, and nearly an inch in length. The 
palm of the hands and feet is large, and there 
are fleſhy calloſities under all the toes. The tail 
is covered, for two or three inches from its ori- 
gin, with hair, and afterwards, to the end, with 
a ſmooth ſcaly ſkin. The ſcales. are whitiſh, 
nearly hexagonal, and regularly placed, ſo as 
not to encroach on each other, being all ſepa- 
rated by a {mall circle of ſkin, which is of a 
browner colour than the ſcales. . The ears are 


naked, 
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_ naked, thin, d membrunous; like the wings of 
a bat; they are alſo very open, and the auditory 
canal is large. The upper jaw is a little longer 
than the under. The noſtrils are large, the eyes 
ſmall, black, prominent and lively. The neck 
is ſhort, the cheſt broad, and the whiſkers like 
thoſe of the eat. The hair on the fore part of 
the head is whiter and ſhorter than that on the 
body: The back and ſides are aſh- coloured, 
mixed with ſome ſmall tufts of black and whitiſn 
hairs; the belly is browner, and the legs more 
duſky. Under the belly of the female, there is an 
aperture about two or three inches long, formed 
by two folds of ſkin,” which compoſe a pouch 
- thinly covered with hair internally. This pouch 
contains the teats; the young, as foon as brought 
forth, go into it in order to ſuck the mother, and 
acquire ſo ſtrong a habit of concealing them- 
ſelves, that, after arriving at a conſiderable ſize, 
they continue to take refuge in the pouch, when- 
ever they are alarmed. This pouch the animal 
can open ot ſhut at pleaſure, which it per- 
forms by means of ſeveral muſcles, and two 
dones that are peculiar to the opoſſum. Theſe 
two bones are placed before the os pubis, to 
which they are attached by their baſe. They 
are about two inches long, and gradually dimi- 
niſh in thickneſs from the baſe to the extremity, 
and ſerve as a fulcrum to the mufcles which 
open the pouch. The antagoniſts of thefe muſ- 
cles ſhut the * ſo cloſe, that, in the living 


animal, 


42% 


animal, W nn Forelbly 
_ dilated by the fingers. + Ini the inſide of the 
pouch there is a number of glands, which ſe- 


crete a yellowiſh ſubſtance of: ſo diſagreeable a 


ſmell; that it infects the whole body of the ani - 
mal. This matter, however, when dried not 5 
only loſes its diſagreeable odour, but acquires a 
perfume which may be compared to that of 
muſk. The pouch is not, as has been falſely 
aſſerted by Maregrave and Piſo, the place where 
the young are conceived. The female opoſſum 
has an internal uterus, which differs, indeed, 
from that of other animals, but where the young 
are conceived and retained till the moment of 
their birth. Tyſon * tells us, that in this ani 
mal there are two uteri, two vaginae, four cor- 
nua uteri, four Fallopian tubes, and four ovaria. 
From the diſſections of M. Daubenton, though 
he agrees not with Tyſon in every article, it is 
certain, that, in the generative parts of the opoſ- 
ſum, there are ſeveral parts double, which are 
ſingle in other animals. The glans penis of 
the male, and the glans clitoridis of the female, 
are forked, and have the appearance of being 
double. The vagina, which is ſingle at its en- 
trance, afterwards divides into two canals, &c. 
This ſtructure is extremely ſingular, and differs 
from chat of all other quadrupedse; $4964 $73 


F -The 

'* We will therefore here take a *. Bu y an | account. of 

| theſe parts; and we find that there are ſus ovaria, two tubae 

Fallopianae, two cornua uteri, cue uteri, and two vaginae 
uteri ; Tyſon, anatomy of an opoſſum, p. 36. | 


warm hp: the. New: World. 4 ogy 
pears not, however, to be ſo ſtrictly attached to 


warm climates as the armadillo; for he is found 
not only in Braſil, Guiana, and Mexico, but 
8 in Flon ds, e and other tem- 


He is a very com- 


— pag ws: R of- 


ten, and, according to moſt authors, four or five f, 


ſome ſay ſix or ſeven, at a time. Maregrave aſ- 


ſures us, that he has ſeen ſix living young in 


the pouch of the female JT. Theſe young ones 
were about two inches long, very agile, and 
came out and went into the pouch ſeveral times 
a day. When new born, they are very ſmall. 


According to ſome travellers, when they eſcape 


from the uterus, and go into the pouch, and at- 


tach themſelves to the teats, they exceed not the 
figs of 1 hor «This fact is not ſo much exag- 


it 


, gerated 


#/Thinvpobink is common a in Virginia ned 
Hiſt. Nat. des Antilles, p. 122. 


1 Quaternos quinoſve parit catulos, quos utero conceptos, 


'  editoſque in lucem, alvi cavitate quadam, dum adhue parvuli 
. ſunt, condit et ſervat, &c.; Hernand. Hiſt. Mex. p. 330. 


. 4 Haec ipſa quam deſcribo beſtia ſex catulos vivos et om- 


nibus membris abſolutos, ſed fine pilis, in hac burſa habebar, 


qui etiam hinc inde in ea movebantur; quilibet catulus duos 


digitos erat longus, &c.; Maregrave, Hiſt. Braf. p. 222. They 


. 


have a pouch under the belly where they carry their young, 


. fix or ſeven of which are brought forth at a litter; Deſeripr. 


de Nowo. Monde, per de Last, p 485. 
F The female opoſſum has a double belly, or rather a pendu- 


lous membrane that covers the whole belly, without being fixed 
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| gerated as might naturally be imagined; . | 
we have ſeen, in an animal -whoſe ſpecies/ has a 
great affinity to that of the opoſſum, young at- 
tached to the teats, Which were not bigger than 
large beans; and it is probable, that, in this 
animal, the uterus is only à place deſtined for 
the conception and firſt formation of the foetus, 
the excluſion of which being earlier than in o- 
ther quadrupedo, - its growth is finiſhed in the 
pouch, where it enters the moment after its pre- 
mature birth. No perſon has aſcertained the 
time of geſtation in the female opoſſum, which 
is probably much ſhorter than in any other qua- 
druped: And, as this premature excluſion of 
the foetus is A ſingularity in Nature, We muſt 
earneſtly recommend it to thoſe who have an 


opportunity of obſerving the opoſſum in its na- 
tive country, to endeavour to diſcover the time 


the females go with young, and, after birth, how 
long the young ones remain attached to the 
nipples. This laſt obſervation is both curious 
in itſelf, and may be productive of utility: From 
it we neg W learn 0G, method of pre- 


ſerving 


; co it, the infide of which may be ſeen after the animal has 
once brought forth. At the hinder part of this membrane, 
there is an aperture, into which the hand may be introduced. 

It is here where the young retire, either to avoid danger, 

or for the purpoſes of ſucking and ſleeping. In this manner 

they live till they are able to procure food for themſelves. 
+ +» +» I have ſeen young ones attached to the teats, when 

they exceeded not the ſize of a fly. They never quit the texts 

till they are as large as mice; A One 


| Wing Ge lives of Wee eee into-the 
WOE before the natural periodo. 
That the young opoſſums, — continue | 
attached, and paſted, as it were, to the teats:of 
the mother, till they acquire ſtrength and-growth 
ſufficient to enable them to move about with 
eaſef is a fact no longer to be doubted. Neither 
is it peculiar to this ſpecies, as will appear from 
the hiſtory of the marmoſe,” or murine opoſſum, 
Which is given in the next article. The female 
of this laſt ſpecies has no pouch under its belly, 
like the female of the former. It is not, there- 
fore, to the conveniency of a ſecure retreat af- 
forded by the pouch, that the effects of adhering 
Jong to the tears, and acquiring growth in this 
immoveable ſituation, are to be aſeribed. I 
make this remark to prevent the pouch from 
being regarded as'a ſecond uterus, or at leaſt as 
a ſhelter indifpenſably neceſſary to young which 
are prematurely brought forth. Some authors 
mention, that the young remain fixed to the 
teats for ſeveral weeks v. Others ſay, that they 
continue in the pouch during the firſt month of 
their age only f. It is an eaſy operation to 
7 open 
ny The 1 are —_— to 8 — remain ſeveral 
weeks in this ſituation, till they acquire ſtrength, the uſe of 
' their ſight, and a proper covering of hair. oy then fall 
into the membrane, from which they go. out, and return at 
pleaſure ; ift. de la Virginie, p. 220. | 
- + Septem plus miguſve ut plurimum uno partu excludit 


foetus, quos donec menſiruam actatem attingant, pro lubitu 
nunc alvo recondit, nune iterum 1 Ralp. Hamor. * 


Nieremberg, 91 57. - 


* 
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- open they Ghch or le . £0 other, and ts ex Bol 
and . the young "without incommoding 
them. They never quit tile teats, which they 
hold with their mouths till they have ſtrength 


JOHN 


enough to walk. They then fall into the pouch; 
and afterwards go gut in queſt of food k 
They often return to the pouch to lleep, t to ſuck, 
and to conceal themſelves when danger i is 0 
prehended ; then the mother flies, carrying h 

whole offspring along with her. Her belly 
ſeems not to be enlarged till long after ſhe has 
brought forth, and till the young have acquired 


ſome bulk ; 7 during the time of elan, 


her ſize is not perceptibly augmented. .- D 
Vor. V. at H h h Bern From 
* After bringing forth, the mother 9555 hit Wea into 

the pouch. They inſtantly fix upon the teats, and continue 
to feed upon the milk in this ſecure and warm retreat. 
As ſobn as they are able to move about upon the graſs, the 
mother opens her pouch, and allows them to elcape, . 

| Mem. de la Louiftane, par Dumont, p. 8 4. 

+ The mother brings forth her young, blind and naked, 
and with her fore paws puts them into the pouch, which is'a 
kind of uterus, where they find an agreeable warmth, Ke. 
- + +. + She takes them not out of this pouch till they have 
the uſe of their eyes. She then carries them to ſome riſin 
ground where no danger is to be apprehended ; and, 1 
opened her pouch, ſhe makes them come out, expoſes them to 
the rays of the fun, and amuſes them' by ſporting and 
playing. Upon the ſmalleſt noiſe, or ſuſpicion of dan- 
ger, ſhe ſoon recalls them by A cry tic, tic, tic, and they run 
into, the pouch for ſhelter, '&c.; Seba, vol. 1, p. 56.—Wbes 
the mother hears any ſuſpicious 5 ſhe gives. a ſignal by 
a certain cry, which the young underſtand, run inſtantly to 


their protector, and return into, the pouch; Men. dba 
ft wane, 2. 83. 


' OPOSSUM. 


e Keel 


From inſpedting the form. of che feet, it is 
eaſy to perceive, that theſe” animals muſt Walk 
ill, and run ſlowyly. A man, accordingly, it-is 
nid, may eaſily ſeize them without accelerating 
his pace *. As a compenſation, however, they 
climb . trees with great facility 7, and conceal 
themſelves among the leaves, in order to ſeize 


birds t; ot, rather, they ſuſpend themſelves on a 
branch by the tail, which is ſo muſcular and 
flexible I. chat it is abe of Wrapping round 

_ any | 


* This aojwal 1 bo 3 — he is very dn taken; 
Mem. de la Louifiarie, par Dumont, p. 84.——l never ſaw any 
animal move fo lowly; for I have often taken one at mx or- 
dinary pace; Du Pratz, Hiſt. de Louifrane, tom. 4 p. 93 · 
I Scandit arbores incredibili pernicitati; Hit. Mex. p. 330. 
— He mounts trees with ſurpriſing alacrity ; and, like the 
fox, makes great havock among domeſtic fowis. He does no 
other miſchief; De Last, p. 143.—Hoc animal fructibus ar- 
borum veſcitur. Ideoque non ſolum ob id arbores ſeandit, 
ſed etiam eum catulis in erumena ineluſis, magna agilitate de 
arbore in arborem tranſilit; * Ms Ocean. decad. 1. 
bb. 9. pag. 1. | 

| + Foetet animal inſtar vulpis aut martis: Mordax eſt; yell 
citur libenter gallinis, quas rapit ut vulpes, et arbores ſean · 
dendo avibus infidiatur: Veſeitur quoque ſacchari cannis, 
quibus ſultentavi per quatuor ſeptimanas in cubiculo meo; 
tandem funi cui alligatum erat ſe implicans, ex compreſſions 
obiit; Marqꝑrav. Hift. Braſ pag. 223. | 

1 Cauda . . . qua mordicus firmiterque quidquid ap- 
prehendit retinet ; Hernand. Hiſt. Mex. pag. 3 30.—His tail is 
adapted for laying hold of objects: It will, even when ſeized, 
wrap round a man's finger The female, when taken, 
allows herſelf, without ſhowing the ſmalleſt ſign of life, to be 
ſuſpended by the tail above a fire. The tail adheres of itſelf; 
and both the mother and her young thus periſh; for no tor 
ture is ſufficient to make her open her pouch ; Hiſt, de la 
Louifiane, par M. le Page du Pratz, tom, 2. p. 94+ 
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| any 8 more Wan 6 once. In this ſi- 
tuation, with his body ſuſpended, and his head 
| hanging downwards, he will remain very long, 
waiting for the approach of ſmall birds“. At 
other times, he leaps from one tree to another, 
nearly in the ſame manner as the monkeys with 
Prehenſile tails, whom he alſo reſembles in the 
ſtructure of his feet. Though carnivorous, and 
even greedy of blood, be cls e inſeQs, 
ſugar canes, potatoes, roots, and the leaves and 
bark of trees T. He might eaſily be reared as 
A 21 8 n 75 for he is neither 5 * 

vous 


He is very fond of died and pate; dad; bs 
enters boldly into the court-yards and hen-houſes. He even 


goes into the fields to eat the mahi which is ſown there. The 


_ 


inſtin& with which he hunts his prey is extremely ſingular. / | 


After killing a ſmali-bird, he does not n 
lays it down, in an expoſed ſituation, near a tree. He then 
mounts the tree, ſuſpends himſelf by the tail on a branch 
which is neareſt to the bird, and waits patiently till ſome | 
carnivorous bird comes to carry it off, upon which he inſtant. 
ly darts, and makes a- prey of both; Mem. de la Loniſſane, par 
Dumont, p. 84 —He hunts during the night; and wages war 
againſt the poultry, whoſe blood he ſucks, but does not eat 
the fleſh; Hit. de la Louifiane, par M. ie Page du Pratz; p. gy, 
+ Veſcitur cohortalibus quas vulpecularum muſtelarumve 
ſylveſtrum more jugulat, illarum ſanguinem abſorbens, caete - 
ra innoxium ac ſimplieiſſimum animal. . Paſeitur etiam 
fructibus, pane, oleribus, frumentaceis, aliiſque, veluti nos ex. 
perimento cognovimus, alentes iſtud domi, ac in deliciis ha- 
bentes; Hernand. Hiſt. Mex. pag. 330 .— He climbs trees with 
great alacrity, and feeds upon birds. Like the fox, he preys 
upon poultry; but, when prey of this kind fails en _ 
eats fruits; Hiſt» des Antilles, p. 121 | | 
t Victat carnibus et fructibus, herbis et pane; 1 a 
multis animi gratia domi nutritur; A * Brefil. 
5b. 222. 


of 


JO 
* 
* 


vous nor 8 eaſily tamed... -But he 

diſguſts by his ſmell, which is ranker than: that 
of a fox . ; His figure is alſo diſagreeable; for 
his ears ME thoſe of the ounce, his tail is 
Uke a ſerpent, his, mouth ſtretches near to his 

eyes, and. his body has always a dirty appear- 
ance; becauſe his hair, which is neither ſmooth 
nor curled, ſeems as if it were coverell with 
dung . The offenſive odour proceeds from 


his ſkin; for his fleſh is not bad f. He i is one 
5 e "x 

* The onde reſembles the ec TY bat he is ſmal- 
ler, and has a more inſupportable ſmell z Deſcript. des Inde: 
Occidentales, par de Lat, p. 85. 

+ They have a hideous aſpect, and ſeem always to "be co» _ 
vered with dung; Mem. de la Louifiane, par Dumont, p. 83 — 
Their hair is gray, and, though fine, it is never ſmooth. The 
female natives ſpin it, and make garters of it, which rhey at. 
terwards dye red; Hiſt. de la Louifiane, par M. le Page 4 Prat, — 

* 2. Þ- 94. 

+ Teſtatur ipſe Raphe al hoc einmal, et eſſe grati et 
falybrix nutrimenti ; Njeremberg. Hiſt. Nat. Peregrin. pag. 1 57. 
—Carnibus hujus animalis non ſolum Indi libentiflime veſ- 
euntur, verum etiam hanc caeterorum animalium quaſcunque 
carnes guſtu, ſuavitate nobilitatas, antecellere praedicant. Qua - 
propter legitur in hiſtoria Indica, quod habitatores inſulae 
Cubae obſervantes magnam horum animalium quantitatem 
vagantium ſuper arbores ſecus litt ora inſulae creſcentes, clan- 
culum accedentes, et de improviſo, magno impetu arborem 
excutientes, has belluas cadere in aquam cogunt; tunc inna- 
tantes illas apprehendunt, poſtea in cibos multifarie coquunt; 
Alarov. de quadrup. digit. lib. 2. pag. 225.— The fleſh of the 
wild rat is very good, having nearly the ſame taſte as that of 
the pigz Mem. de la Louifiane, par Dumont, p. 83,—The fleſh 
of this animal is excellent, and, in taſte, reſembles that of a 
pig; Hiſt. de la Louifiane, par M. Je Page du Pratz, p. 94. —The 


opoſſum is a ſtinking animal; but his * is very good; 
Vejage de Coreal, tom. I. p. 176, | 
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NM. de * Borde, Kinig's phfchns at + Cayenne; 
lame me, that he fed three opoſſums in 4 
ſmall caſk, where they ſuffered themſelves. to de 
managed Wirk eis. They eat fiſh, fleſh'raw or 
roaſted, bread, biſket; &c. Thiey licked each 
other perpetually, and made the fame” ou 
noiſe as cats do-when carefled. 

II did not perceive,” ſays he, G ey "T7 
any bad ſmell. Some ſpecies are large and 
others ſmall . They all carry their young 
in a pouch under their bellies; and the young 
never quit the teats, even en ſleeping. The 
dogs kill, but do not eat theſe animals. They 
make a kind of grunting noiſe, which extends 
to no great diſtance. They are eaſily tamed. 
They go into the hen-houſes, and devour the 
8 _ "Their dien 7 oe _—_ to eat: In cer- 


a LF CE STMRS 


din | 
: | F 5» ; 
l Et « ; it * L640 pb 3114 foe 


* There Fog td . to ie Royal Cabinet; from 
.Cayenne, a ſkin of one of theſe ſmall opoſſums, Which, 
though the animal was an adult, exceeded not three inches 


. * 
long. 


f is. THE Olin OPO8SUM:. 


© rain ſpecies; its odour is ſo unlßpöttable that 
the animal receives the epithet by: yr hav 5 
© the inhabitants of Cayenne. tp SY 
Theſe ſtinking opoſſums muſt not be con- 
founded with the true mouffettes, or ſtinking 


weaſels, which ra abs a e different . The: 


of animals. 
M. de Voſmaer, 3 of the Prince of 


Orange's cabinet of Natural Hiſtory, has added 


a note to p. 6. of his deſcription: of a flying 
ſquirrel, publiſhed at Amſterdam in the ya 
1767, in which he ſays, 
© The coe/coes is the boſeh or lan of the 
© Eaſt Indies, the philander of Seba, and the 
* didelphis of Linnaeus. The learned M. de 
© Buffon (ſee above, p. 40%.) denies abſolutely its 
* exiſtence in the Eaſt Indies, and limits it entirely 
to the New World. We can, however, aſſure 
this learned naturaliſt, that Valentin and Seba 
were right in making theſe animals common 
to Aſia and America. Laſt ſummer, I myſelf 
received a male and a female fromthe Eaſt In» 
© dies. The ſame ſpecies has likewiſe been 
* tranſmitted from Amboina to Doctor Schloſſer 
of Amſterdam. The chief difference between 
© the coe/coes of the Eaſt and that of the Weſt 
Indies, conſiſts, according to my obſervation, 
© in the colour of the hair, which, in the Eaſt 
© India male, is all of a yellowiſh white: That 
aof the female is a little browner, with a black, 
2 line on the l The head 
. haut 


* R „„ * 


6 


— 


THE vine! IAN d ; J. rn 4 
2 of the Wet India kind is ET but the head a 


of the male appears to be longet than that o 


© the female. The ears of the Eaſt are much 
© ſhorter chan thoſe of the Weſt India ſpecies. 5 
© The deſcription of the ſecond ſpecies, mention 
ed by Valentin, is too ee er | 
© certain information.” 5 8 
That M. Voſmatr . he i ral 
animals. from the Eaſt Indies, under the deno- 


mination of caeſcoes, I have no reaſon. to doubt. 
But the differences which he himſelf points out 


between the coeſedes and the opoſſums, may 
lead us to conclude, that they are not animals of 
the ſame ſpecies. 1 acknowledge, however, that 
M. de Voſmaöër's criticiſm is juſt, when he re- 
marks, that I made Seba's three philanders the 
ſame animal, whilſt, in fact, the third, repreſent- / 
ed in his 39th plate, is a different ſpecies, and 
is found in the Philippine Iſlands, and, perhaps, 
in ſome other parts of the Eaſt Indies, where. it 
is known by the name of coe/coes, cuſcus, or 
cuſos. In the voyage of Chriſtopher Barche- 
witz, I find the following notice: 

© In the iſland of Lethy, there are 3 or 

© cuſcos, whoſe fleſh has nearly the taſte of that of 
the rabbit. In colour they reſemble the marmot. 
The eyes are ſmall, round, and brilliant. The 
legs are ſhort; and the tail, Which is long, 
has no hair on it. This animal leaps from one 
tree to another, like the ſquirrel, and then fixes 
its tail round a branch, that it may eat the fruit 
more commodiouſly, It diffuſes a diſagree- 

8 d : able 


* 


Dr 
UM, 


et Gall TIRE "wy of the fox. The un 
05 has a pouch under the belly, into Which her 


7 oung go in a out below her tail. She leaps | 
c * from one "tree to another, conveying, her 


ung in this duch #2" een 
From the pouch under the belly, and the 
prehenſile tal, it appears, that the or 
cuſos of the Eaſt Indies is is really an animal of the 
ſame genus with the American opoſſum. But 
this is by no means a proof that it belongs to 
the ſame ſpecies with any of thoſe which inha- 
bit America. This would be the only example 
of ſuch a coincidence. If M. Voſmaer had en- 
graven the figures of theſe'coeſeoes, as he men- 
tions inthe text, we would have been enabled to 
form a more complete notion of the ſitnifarities 
and differences which ſubſiſt between the Aſiatie 
coeſcoes and the American opoſſums. But I am 
ſtill perſuaded that thoſe of the one Continent 
will never be found in the other, unleſs they are 
tranſported thither. I refer the reader to what 1 
have ſaid on this ſubject in p. 407. of this volume. 
We mean not to deny the poffibility of e- 
i aug climates, in both Continents, producing 
ome animals of the preciſe ſame ſpecies. We 
formerly remarked, that the ſame temperature, 
in different parts of the globe, ſhould produce 
the ſame beings, both in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, if all other circumſtances were 
equal, We treat not here, however, of philo- 
Tophical poſſibilities, which may be 2 4 
diode Sg 


= Vonage de Barchewitz, p. 532. 


which numberleſs examples may be 45 en. It 
is certain, that, when America was iſcoyered, 
none of | the following gh ke exiſted in the 


the dromedaxy, the buffalo, the horſe, the afs, 
the lion, the tiger, the apes, the baboons, and a 


number of others, which I have formerly enume- 


rated, p. 111. of this volume. In the ſame manner, 


the tapir, the lama, the pecari, the jaguar, the 
couguat, the agouti, the paca, the coati, the 


ſloth, and ſeveral others formerly mentioned, 
did not exiſt in the Old Continent. Is not this 


multitude of examples ſufficient to guard us 


againſt pronouncing, like M. Voſmaer, that 


ſuch and ſuch animals belong equally to the 


ſouthern regions of both Worlds. 


The following paſſage ſhould be applied to 


che Indian . Za or cuſos: 
In the Malucca iſlands, Mandeſlo bats” 
there is an animal called cu/or, which dwells 


on trees, and feeds on their fruits, It reſem- | 


© bles a rabbit, and has thick, frizzled, coarſe 


hair, of a mixed colour between gray and 


* red. The eyes are round and vivacious, the 


feet ſmall, and the tail ſo ſtrong, that the ani- 
* mal hangs by it on the branches, in order the 


more eaſily to reach the fruit f. * 
- In this paſſage no mention is made of the 


pouch under the belly, which is the moſt di- 


Vor. V. Iii ſtinguiſhing 
+ Voyage de Mandeſlo, . COlearins, tom. 2. p. 364. 


bes prbebth Unt, eee 


New World: The elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the camelopard, the camel, ; 
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3 character of the val: | 
I ſtill maintain, that, if the euſos 323 
Indies has this character, it is certainly à ſpecies | 
which' approaches very near to the American 
opoſſums ; and I ſhall be inclined to chink that 
it differs from the opoſſum neatly in the ſame 
manner as che jaguar differs from the 28 
Of all the animals belonging to the 
climates of both Continents, the two laſt, Colas. 


out being of the ſame ſpecies, mak che neuwelt 
e N 


The © MURINE orossvu· 


1636 05 che ſame climate, and to the ſame Con- 


tinent. They ee, reſemble each other in 


Y — 2 * * the 


i „Mee . 
and thin and naked. The eyes are encompaſſed with black. 
| The face, head, and upper part of the body, are of a tawny 
colour, and the belly of a yellowiſh white. © The feet are co- 
vered with ſhort whitiſh hair. The toes are formed like thoſe 


Unis geg hens © Sb ir 


of ihe preceding ſpecies. The tail is lender, and covered 


with minute ſcales to the very rump, The length, from noſe 
to tail, is about ſix inches and a half, and that of the tail the 


approach to the former, They both be- 


* * 


ſame. The female wants the pouch or falſe belly; but, n 
the lower part, the ſkin forms on each fide a fold, between 


which the teats are lodged. This ſpecies varies in colour. 
1 have i ſeen one from Guiana which was brown above, and 


- whitiſh beneath; Pennant's fag. of quad. p. 207 


. Brkt nine of hls -aakinal; 
The Negroes call 'the W eee ee g e the 


marmoſe, which is ſmaller, the raf mani  - 


Mus ſylveſtris Americanus Sciloper dias; Seba, fork, 1. p. 
46. tab. 31. fig. 1. & 2. "Note: The name Scaler, given by 
Seba to "this animal, and which Klein and Briſſon have a- 


dopted, is very ill applied. The ſcalopes of the Greeks is 
certainly not the marmoſe of Braſil. Beſides, it is impoſſible 


to determine, from the writings of the antients, what animal 
they meant by the name ſcaloper : Ad finem, quidam mures 
ſunt quos ſealeper vocant, ut 'Scholiaſtes Ariſtophanis in A- 
charnonſibus animadvertit; Alurov. de guad. digit. vivid. p. 
416. This, 1 believe, i is the only notice we mann 


the 


436 "THE MURINE OPOSSUM.* 


the farm of che hubby, in the ſtructure of the 
feet, in the prehen/ile tail, which is covered with 
ſeales through its whole extent, except at his ori- 
gin, where it is covered with hair, and in the ar- 


5 rangement of the teeth, which are more numerous 


than in other quadrupeds *. But the murine 
opoſſum is much ſmaller, and i its muzzle 3 is ſharp- 
er: The female has no pouch under: the bel-- 
ly; there are only two longitudinal folds near 
the thighs, between Which the young attach 
themſelves to the teats. The parts of genera- 
tion both of the male and female reſemble, in 
their form and poſition, thoſe of the Virgini- 
an opoſſum. The glans of the male is alſo 
forked; and placed in the anus; and this laſt a- 
perture ſeems likewiſe, in the female, to be the 
. orifice, of the vagina. The birth of the young, 
in — ee N to AD as more premature. 
on e t When 


. TOs 2 1 "fulficient to point ont a particular 
| ſpecies, and far leſs can it juſtity. the e of the name 


1 to an animal of the New World. 


- *.  Philander ſaturate ſpadiceus in 8 ventre * 
flarus, pedibus albicagtibus ;- Briſon. Sund, N 211 | 
.  Didelphis murina,: cauds ſemipiloſa, mammis ſcnis ; Lim 
5 nat. p. 72, Note 1. That Linnacus, who places the mu- 
rina immediately after the opoſſum, aſks. the queſtion, An 
pullus praccedentis? | This cannot be the caſe, for Linnaeus 
acknowledges that his opeſſum. had a pouch under the belly; 
and yet, from. Seba's deſcriptiog, it is obyious, that the fe- 
male murina has no ſuch pouch: 2. That che character of 
fix teats, which he aſeribes to the marmoſe, is by no means 
conſtant ;. for I have ſeen one that had fourteen teats, 


7» Both the Virginian opoſſum and the marmoſe have fiſty 
teeth by SE 1 . 
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ſeparate teat, and yet the mother had four teats 


unoccupied; ſo that, in all, ſhe had no leſs than 8 
fourteen teats, _ It is upon females of this ſpe= 


pad Fs article —_ chiefly to be made; 
for Fam perſuaded, that they bring forth a few _ 
days after conception, and that the yourlgy At == 


recommended I the = 


the time of excluſion, are only foetuſes, as they 
exceed not one fourth part of the growth which _ 


foetuſes FS 
N delivery of the mother is always a very early a- 
| boxtion, and the foetuſes preſerve their lives 
| ſolely by fixing to the'teats, and never-quitting / 
their hold, till they attain that degree of ſtrengtk 
and growth Which they would have naturally 
acquired in the uterus, if they bad: not been Yuen NY 55 
prematurely excluded; in 
The murine opoſſum has the fame aaa. * 
and manners as the Virgiuian "ſpecies, They 
both dig holes and bürrow in {20's round, fix 
themſelves to the branches of - trees, by the 
- extremities of the tail, and dart upon birds 
and ſmall animals. They likewiſe eat fruits, 
grain, and roots. But they prefer, iſh and 
crabs, which, it is ſaid, they catch with their 
_ tails, This fact i is extremely doubtful, and ac- 
cords not with the AS n ae to. 


224" - theſe 
. 4 4 
. 


acquire at that period. The | | 


. | THE MESIGANOPOSSUM. 


theſe atiimals, hey; tocyliogits. heaeftimouy = 
of. moſt travellers, can neither move, nor fly, 
nor defend IE: any W of 


% : hw £ 4 8 * ö * 
dexterity. 10 gg) e, „ eee 
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JHIS animal was. firſt oy 1 
Fernandes . The cayopollin, ſays he, is a 
| 8 about the ſize of a rat. It reſem- 
remis, the muzzle, een, and the 

i re bg es nn WE 


„This animal has large, angular, tranſparent ears. Its 
noſe is thicker than that of the former kind. There is a flight 
border of black round the eyes. The hairs on the head and 

upper part of the body are aſh · coloured at the roots, and 
tawny at the tips. The belly and legs are whitiſh, The tail 
is long, pretty thick, varied with brown and yellow, hairy 
near an inch from its origin, and the reſt is naked, The 
length from noſe to tail, is about ſeven inches and a half, and 
that of the tail more than eleven; fn of quad, 
D. 208. 

Cayopollin, or Kayopollin; Fernander bift. Nov. Hiſp. p. 10. 
Animal caudinanum ſeu coyopollia ; Nm. * nat. pe- 
regrin. p. 158. 

Mus Indicus dictus coyopallin Charleten, exercit. p. 2 25. 
Mus Africanus Kayopollin dictus; Sela, tom. 1. p. 39. tab. 31 
E. 3. Mete. This is an American, not an African animal. 

Philander ſaturate ſpadiceus in dorſo, in ventre ex albo fla · 
vicans, cauda ex ſaturate _ipadices macula y . * 
p n 


I Franc. Fernandes, Hiſt. quad. Nov. * p· 10. 


theſe remarks: verbatim lwithut Adding anf 
His own. , Seba . who fir, gave a figure gf this 
-aniinal} hagnot deſcribed. it;i> He only ae, that 
its head is ſomewhat thicker, andi its tail larger 
than thoſe of the marmtſe dr murine cpoſſum, 
And that, though it be of the dame: genus, it be- 
longs to aViſſerent climate, and even to dilfe- - 
rent Continent. He then refers to Pk 
"and — tonr 1,477 concern- | 


Nieremberg nor Johnen erer ſeew it; for 
they only follow Fernandes. None of theſe thret 
authors ſay that it is a native of Africa. They 
mention it, on the contrary, as. peculiar to the 
mountains of the warm regions of America; and 
yet Seba, without the ſmalleſt authority, pretends 
that it is an African animal. That which we 
ſaw unque ly came from America. It was 
larger, the muzzle was not ſo ſharp, and the tail was 
longer than thoſe of the murine opoſſum, and in 
every particular it approached nearer than the 
latter to the Virginian opoſſum. "Theſe three 
animals have a great reſemblance in their exter- 
| nal 


+ Rel: Niwenbing: kif nat; paregads. p. 0. 
1 . . u. . ig: 3. 


1 Aradviire;in-thaifuperinitmenity 
boned of the pelvis, in the form ob lie feet, in 
their premature birth, in their long and. canſtant 
mn e neee in chen pee 


* 


mute ole New Worid- e 
in itte Cold regions of America, and live 
. even in temperate climates. Beſides, have 
All an ugly aſpect. Their mouth, which is ſplit 
ke that e ears which reſemble 
-thoſe of à bat, their ſerpent-like tail, and their 
= feet, ſhaped like: thoſe of a monkey, exhibit a 
which is rendered Kill more diſ- 
ble by their offenſive ſmell, and by tue 
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